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TRANSLATOR’S  PREFACE. 


Dr.  Weil  has  stated  in  his  Introduction  to  these 
Legends,  that  he  chiefly  extracted  them  from  original 
Arabic  records,  which  are  still  received  by  Moha- 
medans  as  the  inspired  biographies  of  the  ancient 
patriarchs  and  prophets. 

It  must  still  further  be  added  that  the  leading 
ideas  of  these  Mohamedan  legends,  i.e.  their  pro¬ 
minent  historical  narratives,  and  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  which  they  either  state  expressly,  or  imply, 
are  contained  in  the  Koran.  In  some  instances  it 
gives  their  minutest  particulars.  Indeed  it  would 
seem  as  if  these  legends  formed  part  at  least  of 
what  the  founder  of  the  Mohamedan  faith  terms 
“the  mother  of  the  book,”  indicating  that  they 
preceded  his  Koran  in  order  of  time,  and  embodied 
the  germ  of  that  faith  which  he  subsequently 
developed. 
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This  idea  is  suggested  by  the  learned  German 
compiler,  and  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the 
legends  were  unknown  to  the  Arabs  before  Mohamed 
began  to  preach,  while  in  the  Koran  he  refers  to 
them  as  already  familiar  to  his  hearers. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the 
fact  of  their  leading  ideas  being  found  in  the 
Koran,  invests  them  with  divine  authority  to  the 
faithful  Moslem,  for  it  is  a  primary  article  of  his 
creed  that  every  thing  contained  in  the  Koran  is  of 
Allah.  On  first  reading  these  legends  it  therefore 
occurred  to  the  writer  that  they  might  be  a  valuable 
acquisition,  as  an  epitome  of  Mohamedan  theology  and 
morals.  And  their  peculiar  character,  their  constant 
allusion  to  scriptural  facts,  with  which  most  Bible 
readers  strongly  identify  themselves,  their  novel  and 
gorgeous  and  often  sublime  inventions,  investing  them 
at  once  with  the  fidelity  of  historical  detail,  and 
the  freshness  and  fascination  of  Oriental  fiction,  seem 
to  fit  them  especially  for  popular  instruction.  If  it 
be  asked  what  benefit  may  be  derived  from  promul¬ 
gating  the  tenets  of  a  confessedly  erroneous  system, 
it  is  replied  that  a  distinction  ought  to  be  observed 
between  the  false  systems  that  have  ceased  to  be 
believed,  and  those  which  are  still  maintained  as 
divine  truths  by  any  portion  of  mankind. 
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It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  former  ought  at 
all  to  be  taught,  although  there  are  reasons  why  even 
the  exploded  mythology  of  the  ancients  should  be 
known  ;  but  respecting  the  second  class,  to  which  the 
religion  of  Mohamed  belongs,  there  should  be  but 
one  opinion. 

Our  Redeemer  has  committed  to  us  in  part  the 
propagation  of  his  holy  faith,  by  which  alone,  he 
declares  that  mankind  shall  attain  to  that  holiness, 
peace,  and  glory  for  which  they  have  been  weated. 
The  exhibition,  therefore,  in  the  stewards  of  the 
Gospel,  of  a  false  religion,  in  which,  as  in  the  case 
before  us,  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  our 
immortal  race  are  at  this  moment  staking  their  all, 
cannot  but  be  important,  at  once  to  awaken  within 
us  feelings  of  deep  and  active  charity  for  these  be¬ 
nighted  multitudes,  and  to  furnish  us  with  the  requisite 
intelligence  for  effectually  combating  their  grievous 
errors  with  the  weapons  of  truth. 

Should  the  public  feel  any  interest  in  this  work, 
the  translator  purposes,  in  a  future  volume,  to  discuss 
the  legendary  principle  at  some  length,  and  to  show 
the  analogy  of  its  practical  working  in  the  Jewish, 
the  Mohamedan,  and  Roman  Catholic  systems  of 
religion. 
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Mohamed  has  been  frequently  reproached  with 
having  altered  and  added  most  arbitrarily  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  history  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  —  two  im¬ 
portant  considerations  not  being  sufficiently  borne  in 
mind.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  probable,  that  Mo¬ 
hamed  learned  only  late  in  life  to  write,  or  even  to 
read,  the  Arabic,  and  he  was  unquestionably  ignorant 
of  every  other  spoken  or  written  language,  as  is 
sufficiently  apparent  from  historical  testimony :  hence 
he  was  unable  to  draw  from  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
taments  for  himself,  and  was  entirely  restricted  to 
oral  instruction  from  Jews  and  Christians. 

Secondly,  Mohamel  himself  declared  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  as  possessed  by  the  Jews 
and  Christians  of  his  time,  to  have  been  falsified ; 
and,  consequently,  his  own  divine  mission  could  be 
expected  to  agree  with  those  writings  only  in  part. 
But  the  turning-point  on  which  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Koran  hinges,  —  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
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God,  a  doctrine  which  lie  embraced  with  the  utmost 
consistency,  and  armed  with  which  he  appeared  as  a 
prophet  before  the  pagan  Arabs,  who  were  addicted 
to  the  most  diversified  Polytheism  —  appeared  to  him 
much  obscured  in  the  Gospels,  and  he  was  therefore 
forced  to  protest  against  their  genuineness. 

But  with  regard  to  the  writings  of  the  Jews  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  he  had  received  from  the  mouth 
of  his  Jewish  contemporaries,  he  was  induced  to  be¬ 
lieve,  or,  at  least,  pretended  to  believe,  that  they  too 
had  undergone  many  changes,  inasmuch  as  Ismael, 
from  whom  he  was  sprung,  was  evidently  treated 
therein  as  a  stepchild,  or  as  the  son  of  a  discarded 
slave,  whereas  Abraham’s  paternal  love  and  solicitude, 
as  well  as  the  special  favour  of  the  Lord,  wTere  the 
exclusive  portion  of  Isaac  and  his  descendants.  The 
predictions  respecting  the  Messiah,  too,  as  declared  in 
the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  appeared  to  him  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  faith  in  himself  as  the  seal  of  the  Pro¬ 
phets.  Moreover,  Mohamed  was  probably  indebted  for 
his  religious  education  to  a  man  who,  abandoning  the 
religion  of  Arabia,  his  native  country,  had  sought 
refuge  first  in  Judaism,  and  then  in  Christianity, 
though  even  in  the  latter  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
found  perfect  satisfaction.  This  man,  a  cousin  of  his 
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wife  Kadidja,  urged  forward  by  an  irresistible  desire 
after  the  knowledge  of  truth,  but,  as  his  repeated 
apostacies  would  serve  to  show,  being  of  a  sceptical 
nature,  may  have  discovered  the  errors  that  had  crept 
into  all  the  religious  systems  of  his  time  ;  and  having 
extracted  from  them  that  which  was  purely  Divine, 
and  freed  it  from  the  inventions  of  men,  may  have 
propounded  it  to  his  disciple,  who,  deeply  affected 
by  its  repeated  inculcation,  at  length  felt  within 
himself  a  call  to  become  the  restorer  of  the  old  and 
pure  religion.  A  Judaism  without  the  many  ritual 
and  ceremonial  laws,  which,  according  to  Mohamed’s 
declaration,  even  Christ  had  been  called  to  abolish, 
or  a  Christianity  without  the  Trinity,  crucifixion, 
and  salvation  connected  therewith,  —  this  was  the 
Creed  which,  in  the  early  period  of  his  mission, 
Mohamed  preached  with  unfeigned  enthusiasm. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  exhibit  in  detail 
the  rapidly  changing  character  both  of  Mohamed  and 
his  doctrines  ;  but  what  has  been  said  appeared  indis¬ 
pensable  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  legends  in  this 
work.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  later  additions, 
these  legends  are  derived  from  Mohamed  himself. 
Their  essential  features  are  found  even  in  the  Koran, 
and  what  is  merely  alluded  to  there  is  carried  out  and 
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completed  by  oral  traditions.  Hence  these  legends 
occupy  a  twofold  place  in  Arabic  literature.  The 
whole  circle  of  the  traditions,  from  Adam  to  Christ, 
containing  as  they  do  in  the  view  of  Mussulmans  real 
and  undisputed  matters  of  fact,  which  are  connected 
with  the  fate  of  all  nations,  forms  the  foundation  of 
the  universal  history  of  mankind ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  especially  made  use  of  as  the  biography 
of  the  Prophets  who  lived  before  Mohamed.  It  is 
therefore  highly  important  to  ascertain  the  ground 
from  which  the  source  of  these  legends  has  sprung, 
and  to  show  the  transformation  which  they  under¬ 
went  in  order  to  serve  as  the  fulcrum  for  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  faith  in  Mohamed. 

Respecting  the  origin  of  these  legends,  it  will  appear 
from  what  has  been  said,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Christ,  it  is  to  be  found  in  Jewish  traditions, 
where,  as  will  appear  by  the  numerous  citations  from 
the  Midrash,  they  are  yet  to  be  seen.  Many  traditions 
respecting  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  are  found 
in  the  Talmud,  which  was  then  already  closed,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mohamed  heard  them  from 
Jews,  to  whom  they  were  known,  either  by  Scripture 
or  tradition.  F or  that  these  legends  were  the  common 
property  both  of  Jews  and  Arabs  cannot  be  presumed, 
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inasmuch  as  Mohamed  communicated  them  to  the 
Arabs  as  something  new,  and  specially  revealed  to 
himself ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  latter  actually  accused 
him  of  having  received  instruction  from  foreigners. 
Besides  Warraka,  who  died  soon  after  Mohamed’s 
first  appearance  as  a  prophet,  we  know  of  two  other 
individuals,  who  were  well  versed  in.  the  Jewish 
writings,  and  with  whom  he  lived  on  intimate  terms ; 
viz.  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Salam,  a  learned  J ew,  and  Sal¬ 
man  the  Persian,  who  had  long  lived  among  J ews  and 
Christians,  and  who,  before  he  became  a  Mussulman, 
was  successively  a  Magian,  J  ew,  and  Christian.  The 
monk  Bahira  too,  whom  however,  according  to  Arabic 
sources,  he  only  met  once,  on  his  journey  to  Bozra, 
was  a  baptized  Jew.  All  these  legends  must  have 
made  a  deep  impression  on  a  religious  disposition 
like  that  of  Mohamed,  and  have  roused  within  him  the 
conviction  that  at  various  times,  when  the  depravity 
of  the  human  race  required  it,  God  selected  some 
pious  individuals  to  restore  them  once  more  to  the 
path  of  truth  and  goodness.  And  thus  it  might  come 
to  pass  that,  having  no  other  object  than  to  instruct 
his  contemporaries  in  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  and  to 
promote  their  moral  and  spiritual  improvement,  he 
might  desire  to  close  the  line  of  the  Prophets  with 
himself. 
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But  these  legends  the  more  especially  furthered  his 
object,  inasmuch  as  in  all  of  them  the  Prophets  are 
more  or  less  misunderstood  and  persecuted  by  the 
infidels;  but,  with  the  aid  of  God,  are  made  to 
triumph  in  the  end.  They  were  therefore  intended 
by  him  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  his  opponents,  and 
to  edify  and  comfort  his  adherents.  But  the  legend 
of  Abraham  he  must  have  seized  and  appropriated 
with  peculiar  avidity,  on  account  of  its  special  use  as  a 
weapon  both  against  Jews  and  Christians,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  imparted  a  certain  lustre  to  all  the  nations 
of  Arabia  descending  through  Ismael  from  Abraham. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  out  with  precision  how  much 
of  this  last  legend  was  known  in  Arabia  before  Mo- 
hamed ;  but  it  is  probable  that  as  soon  as  the  Arabs 
became  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  and  traditions 
of  the  Jews,  they  employed  them  in  tracing  down  to 
Mohamed  the  origin  both  of  their  race  and  of  their  tem¬ 
ple.  But  that  they  possessed  no  historical  information 
respecting  it,  will  appear  from  the  fact  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  genealogical  skill,  they  confess  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  trace  Mohamed’s  ancestry  beyond  the 
twentieth  generation.  It  is,  however,  quite  evident 
not  only  that  the  legends  of  Abraham  and  Ismael, 
which  related  much  that  was  favourable  to  the  latter, 
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concerning  which  the  Bible  is  silent,  bnt  that  all  the 
others  in  like  manner  were  more  or  less  changed  and 
amplified  by  Mohamed,  and  adapted  to  his  own  pur¬ 
poses.  We  are,  however,  inclined  to  ascribe  these 
modifications  to  the  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
rather  than  to  himself ;  for  we  consider  him,  at  least 
during  the  first  period  of  his  mission,  as  the  mere  tool 
of  certain  Arabian  reformers,  rather  than  an  indepen¬ 
dent  prophet,  or  at  all  events  more  as  a  dupe  than  a 
deceiver.  Yet  to  him  unquestionably  belongs  the 
highly  poetical  garb  in  which  we  find  these  legends, 
and  which  was  calculated  to  attract  and  captivate  the 
imaginative  minds  of  the  Arabs  much  more  than  the 
dull  Persian  fables  narrated  by  his  opponents. 

In  the  legend  of  Christ,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover 
the  views  of  a  baptized  Jew.  He  acknowledges  in 
Christ  the  living  Word,  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  the  dead  letter  and  the  empty  ceremo¬ 
nial  into  which  Judaism  had  then  fallen.  In  the  mira¬ 
culous  birth  of  Christ  there  is  nothing  incredible  to 
him,  for  was  not  Adam,  too,  created  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord?  He  admits  all  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel,  for 
had  not  the  earlier  prophets  also  worked  miracles  ? 
Even  in  the  Ascension  he  finds  nothing  strange,  for 
Enoch  and  Elias  were  also  translated  to  heaven.  But 
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that  a  true  prophet  should  place  himself  and  his  mother 
on  a  level  with  the  Most  High  God  is  repugnant  to  his 
views,  and  he  therefore  rejects  this  doctrine  as  the  blas¬ 
phemous  invention  of  the  priests.  He  refuses  also,  in 
like  manner,  to  believe  the  Crucifixion,  because  it 
appears  to  him  to  reflect  upon  the  justice  of  God, 
and  to  conflict  with  the  history  of  former  prophets, 
whom  He  had  delivered  out  of  every  danger.*  "No 
man  shall  suffer  for  the  sins  of  his  neighbour,”  says 
the  Koran  :  hence,  though  Christ  might  have  fol¬ 
lowed  out  his  designs  without  the  fear  of  death,  it 
seemed  to  him  impossible  that  the  Lord  should  have 
permitted  Christ,  the  innocent,  to  die  in  so  shameful 
a  manner  for  the  sins  of  other  men.  But  he  regards 
as  a  Saviour  every  prophet  who  by  divine  revela¬ 
tions,  and  an  exemplary  and  pious  life,  restores  man 
to  the  way  of  salvation  which  Adam  had  abandoned  at 
his  fall ;  and  such  a  saviour  he  believed  himself  to  be. 

Now,  as  the  legend  of  Abraham  was  valuable  to 
Mohamed,  on  account  of  the  pure  and  simple  lesson 
which  it  inculcated,  as  well  as  for  its  connection 
with  the  sacred  things  of  Mecca,  so  he  valued  the 

*  The  reader  is  reminded  of  what  our  Saviour  says  of 
all  the  righteous  blood  shed  upon  the  earth  from  the  blood 
of  righteous  Abel  unto  the  blood  of  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Bara- 
chias,  who  perished  between  the  temple  and  the  altar.  —  E.  T- 
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legend  of  Christ  especially  for  its  promise  of  the 
Paraclete,  which  he  believed  or  at  least  proclaimed 
himself  to  be,  and  to  which  appellation  the  meaning 
of  his  own  name  at  least  furnished  him  with  a  better 
claim  than  some  others  who  had  arrogated  it  to  them¬ 
selves  before  him.  Here  again  we  perceive  that 
Mohamed  was  probably  misinformed  both  by  Jews 
and  Christians,  though  perhaps  from  no  sordid  mo¬ 
tives.  Some  one,  for  instance,  as  Maccavia  has 
already  observed,  may  have  told  him  that  Christ  had 
spoken  of  a  peryclete,  —  a  word  which  is  synonymous 
with  Ahmed  (the  much-praised  one).  At  all  events, 
in  all  the  legends  of  the  Mussulmen,  Mohamed  is 
declared  even  by  the  oldest  prophets  to  be  the  greatest 
of  all  that  were  to  come  (although  there  are  fewer 
traces  of  this  found  in  the  Koran)  ;  and  wherever,  in 
the  Jewish  legends,  Moses,  Israel,  and  the  Thora  are 
prominently  brought  forward,  there  the  Mussulmans 
place  Mohamed,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Koran.  The 
name  to  which  they  most  frequently  appeal  as  their 
voucher,  is  Kaab  Alahbar,  a  Jew,  who  embraced 
Islamism  during  the  caliphate  of  Omar.  As  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  Koran  abound  in  the  German  lan¬ 
guage,  it  cannot  be  difficult  for  the  reader  to  sepa¬ 
rate  those  portions  of  these  legends  composed  by 
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Mohamed  from  those  which  were  afterwards  inter¬ 
polated,  but  which  were  ascribed  to  him,  and  de¬ 
scended  to  posterity  as  sacred  traditions. 

The  oral  traditions  respecting  the  ancient  pro¬ 
phets,  which  are  put  into  Mohamed’s  mouth,  are  so 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  so  contradictory,  that 
no  historian  or  biographer  has  been  able  to  admit 
them  all.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  select ;  and 
in  order  to  make  them  in  some  degree  complete,  we 
were  obliged  to  draw  from  various  sources,  as  it  was 
only  in  this  way  that  the  unity  and  roundness  could 
be  obtained,  in  which  they  are  here  presented  to  the 
reader. 

Besides  the  Koran  and  the  commentaries  upon  it, 
the  following  MSS.  have  been  made  use  of  for  this 
little  work : — 

1.  The  book  Chamis,  by  Husein  Ibn  Mohamed, 
Ibn  Aliasur  Addiarbekri  (No.  279.  of  the  Arabian 
MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Gotha),  which, 
as  the  introduction  to  the  biography  of  Mohamed, 
contains  many  legends  respecting  the  ancient  pro¬ 
phets,  especially  Adam,  Abraham,  and  Solomon. 

2.  The  book  Dsachirat  Alulum  wanatidjal  Alfu- 
hum  (storehouse  of  wisdom  and  fruits  of  knowledge), 
by  Ahmed  Ibn  Zein  Alabidin  Albekri  (No.  285.  of 
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the  above-mentioned  MSS.),  in  which  also  the  an¬ 
cient  legends  from  Adam  to  Christ  are  prefixed  to 
the  History  of  Islam,  and  more  especially  the  lives 
of  Moses  and  Aaron  minutely  narrated. 

3.  A  collection  of  legends  by  anonymous  authors. 
(No.  909.  of  the  same  collection.) 

4.  The  Legends  of  the  Prophets  (Kissat  Alan- 
bija),  by  Muhammed  Ibn  Ahmed  Alkissai.  (No. 
764.  of  the  Arabic  MSS.  of  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris.) 
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BIBLICAL  LEGENDS, 


FROM  THE  ARABIC, 

&c.  &c. 


ADAM. 

(a  mohamedan  legend.) 

The  most  authentic  records  of  antiquity  which  have 
come  down  to  us  state  that  Adam  was  created  on 
Friday  afternoon, ^,t  the  hour  of  Assr.* 

The  four  most  exalted  angels,  Gabriel,  Michael, 
Israfil,  and  Israil,  were  commanded  to  bring  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth  the  dust  out  of 
which  Allah  formed  the  body  of  Adam,  all  save  the 
head  and  heart.  For  these  He  employed  ex¬ 
clusively  the  sacred  earth  of  Mecca  and  Medina 
from  the  very  spots  on  which  in  later  times  the 
holy  Kaaba  and  the  sepulchre  of  Mohamed  were 
erected,  f 

*  The  hour  of  Assr  is  between  noon  and  evening,  and  is  set 
apart  by  the  Mussulman  for  the  performance  of  his  third  daily 
prayer. 

t  Mohamed,  the  founder  of  Islam,  was  born  in  571  a.d.  at 
Mecca,  where  the  Kaaba,  then  an  ancient  temple,  was  held  in 
great  veneration.  In  622  the  idolaters  of  Mecca  compelled 
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Even  before  it  was  animated,  Adam’s  beautiful 
form  excited  the  admiration  of  the  angels  who  were 
passing  by  the  gates  of  Paradise,  where  Allah  had 
laid  it  down.  But  Iblis  coveted  man’s  noble 
form,  and  the  spiritual  and  lovely  expression  of  his 
countenance,  and  said,  therefore,  to  his  fellows,  “  How 
can  this  hollow  piece  of  earth  be  well  pleasing  in 
your  sight?  Nothing  but  weakness  and  frailty  may 
be  expected  of  this  creature.”  When  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  heaven,  save  Iblis,  had  gazed  on  Adam 
in  long  and  silent  wonder,  they  burst  out  in  praises 
to  Allah  the  Creator  of  the  first  man,  who  was  so 
tall  that  when  he  stood  erect  upon  the  earth  his  head 
reached  to  the  seventh  heaven. 

Allah  then  directed  the  angels  wto  bathe  the  Soul 
of  Adam,  which  he  had  created  a  thousand  years  before 
his  body,  in  the  sea  of  glory  which  proceedeth  from 
himself,  and  commanded  her  to  animate  his  yet  life¬ 
less  form.  The  Soul  hesitated,  for  she  was  unwilling 
to  exchange  the  boundless  heavens  for  this  narrow 
home ;  but  Allah  said,  “  Thou  must  animate  Adam 
even  against  thy  will ;  and  as  the  punishment  of 
thy  disobedience,  thou  slialt  one  day  be  separated 
from  him  also  against  thy  will.”  Allah  then  breathed 
upon  her  with  such  violence  that  she  rushed  through 
the  nostrils  of  Adam  into  his  head.  On  reaching  his 

him  to  emigrate  to  Medina,  where  he  died  in  June,  632.  Vide 
Gustavus  Weill.  Mohamed  der  Prophet ,  sein  Leben  und  seine 
Lehre,  Sfc.  Stuttgart,  1843,  8vo. 
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eyes  they  were  opened,  and  he  saw  the  throne  of 
Allah  with  the  inscription,  “  There  is  but  one  God, 
and  Mohamed  is  his  Messenger.”  The  Soul  then 
penetrated  to  his  ears,  and  he  heard  the  angels  praising 
Allah ;  thereupon  his  own  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he 
cried,  “Blessed  be  thou,  my  Creator,  the  only  One 
and  Eternal !  ”  and  Allah  answered,  “  F or  this  end 
wast  thou  created:  thou  and  thy  descendants  shall 
worship  me  :  so  shall  ye  ever  obtain  grace  and  mercy.” 
The  Soul  at  last  pervaded  all  the  limbs  of  Adam  ;  and 
when  she  had  reached  his  feet  she  gave  him  the  power 
to  rise.  But  on  rising  he  was  obliged  to  shut  his 
eyes,  for  a  light  shone  on  him  from  the  throne  of 
the  Lord  which  he  was  unable  to  endure,  and  pointing 
with  one  hand  towards  it  whilst  he  shaded  his  eyes 
with  the  other,  he  inquired,  “  O  Allah  !  what  flames 
are  those?” — “It  is  the  light  of  a  prophet  who  shall 
descend  from  thee  and  appear  on  earth  in  the  latter 
times.  By  my  glory,  only  for  his  sake  have  I 
created  thee  and  the  whole  world.*  In  heaven 
his  name  is  Ahmed  f,  but  he  shall  be  called  Mohamed 
on  earth,  and  he  shall  restore  mankind  from  vice  and 
falsehood  to  the  path  of  virtue  and  truth. 

All  created  things  were  then  assembled  before 
Adam,  and  Allah  taught  him  the  names  of  all  beasts, 

*  The  Midrash  Jalkut  (Frankfort  on  the  O.  5469),  says  Rabbi 
Juda,  teaches  that  the  world  was  created  on  account  of  the  merits 
of  Israel.  R.  Hosia  says  it  was  created  on  account  of  the  Thora 
(the  Law)  ;  and  R.  Barachia,  on  account  of  the  merits  of  Moses. 

f  The  much-praised  One. 
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of  birds,  and  of  fish,  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
sustained  and  propagated,  and  explained  their  pecu¬ 
liarities,  and  the  ends  of  their  existence.  Finally,  the 
angels  were  convoked,  and  Allah  commanded  them 
to  bow  down  to  Adam,  as  the  most  free  and  perfect 
of  His  creatures,  and  as  the  only  one  that  was  animated 
by  His  breath.  Israfil  was  the  first  to  obey,  whence 
Allah  confided  to  him  the  book  of  fate.  The  other  an¬ 
gels  followed  his  example  :  Iblis  alone  was  disobedient, 
saying  with  disdain,  “  Shall  I,  who  am  created  of 
fire,  worship  a  being  formed  of  the  dust  ?  ”  He  was 
therefore  expelled  from  Heaven,  and  the  entrance 
into  Paradise  was  forbidden  him. 

Adam  breathed  more  freely  after  the  removal  of 
Iblis,  and  by  command  of  Allah,  he  addressed  the 
myriads  of  angels,  who  were  standing  around  him,  in 
praise  of  His  omnipotence  and  the  wonders  of  His 
universe :  and  on  this  occasion  he  manifested  to  the 
angels  that  he  far  surpassed  them  in  wisdom,  and 
more  especially  in  the  knowledge  of  languages,  for  he 
knew  the  name  of  every  created  thing  in  seventy 
different  tongues.* 

*  When  the  Lord  intended  to  create  man,  he  consulted  with 
the  angels,  and  said  to  them,  “We  will  create  man  after  our 
image.”  But  they  replied,  “  What  is  man,  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him  ?  What  are  his  excellencies  ?  ”  He  said,  “  His 
wisdom  exceeds  your  own.”  He  then  took  all  kinds  of  wild 
beasts  and  birds,  and  when  he  asked  the  angels  to  give  their 
names,  they  were  not  able  to  do  so.  After  the  creation,  he 
brought  these  animals  to  Adam,  who,  on  being  asked  their 
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After  this  discourse,  Allah  presented  him,  through 
Gabriel,  with  a  bunch  of  grapes  from  Paradise, 
and  when  he  had  eaten  them  he  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep.  The  Lord  then  took  a  rib  from  Adam’s 
side,  and  formed  a  woman  of  it,  whom  he  called 
Hava  [Eve],  for  he  said,  I  have  taken  her  from 
(hai)  the  living.  She  bore  a  perfect  resemblance  to 
Adam :  but  her  features  were  more  delicate  than  his, 
her  eyes  shone  with  a  sweeter  lustre,  her  hair  was 
longer,  and  divided  into  seven  hundred  braids :  her 
form  was  lighter,  and  her  voice  more  soft  and  pure. 

While  Allah  was  endowing  Eve  with  every  female 
charm,  Adam  was  dreaming  of  a  second  human  being 
resembling  himself.  Nor  was  this  strange,  for  had  he 
not  seen  all  the  creatures  which  had  been  presented  to 
him  in  pairs  ?  When  therefore  he  awoke,  and  found 
Eve  near  him,  he  desired  to  embrace  her;  yet,  al¬ 
though  her  love  exceeded  his  own,  she  forbade 
him,  and  said,  “  Allah  is  my  lord ;  it  is  only  with  his 
permission  that  I  may  be  thine !  Besides,  it  is  not 
meet  that  a  woman  should  be  wedded  without  a 
marriage  gift.”  Adam  then  prayed  the  angel  Ga¬ 
briel  to  intercede  for  him  with  Allah,  that  he  might 
obtain  Eve  for  his  wife,  and  to  inquire  what  marriage 
gift  would  be  demanded  ?  The  angel  soon  returned, 
and  said,  “  Eve  is  thine,  for  Allah  has  created  her 

names,  replied  immediately,  “  This  is  an  ox,  this  an  ass,  that  a 
horse,  a  camel,”  &c.  (Compare  Geiger,  Was  hatMohamed  aus 
dem  Judenthum  aufgenommen,  p.  99,  &c.) 
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only  for  thee  !  Love  her  as  thyself,  and  treat  her  with 
indulgence  and  kindness.  The  marriage  gift  which 
lie  requires  of  thee  is,  that  thou  shouldst  pray  twenty 
times  for  Mohamed,  his  beloved,  whose  body  shall 
one  day  be  formed  out  of  thy  flesh  and  blood,  but 
whose  soul  has  dwelt  in  Allah’s  presence  many 
thousand  years  before  the  creation  of  the  world.”* 
Ridwlian,  the  guardian  of  Eden,  came  leading 
Meimun  the  winged  horse,  and  a  fleet  she-camel. 
The  one  he  presented  to  Adam,  the  other  to  Eve. 
The  angel  Gabriel  assisted  them  in  mounting,  and 
conducted  them  to  Paradise,  where  all  the  angels 
and  animals  present  saluted  them  with  the  words, 
“  Hail !  ye  parents  of  Mohamed !  ” 

In  the  midst  of  Paradise  there  stood  a  green  silken 
tent,  supported  on  golden  pillars,  and  in  the  midst  of 
it  there  was  a  throne,  on  which  Adam  seated  himself 
with  Eve,  whereupon  the  curtains  of  the  tent  closed 
around  them  of  their  own  accord. 

When  Adam  and  Eve  were  afterwards  walking 
through  the  garden,  Gabriel  came  and  commanded 

*  The  idea  that  many  things  existed  before  the  creation  of 
the  world  is  purely  Jewish.  The  Mussulmen  adopted  it.  Some 
of  them  maintained  that  the  Koran  had  existed  before  the  world, 
which  assertion  excited  many  bloody  contests  among  them.  The 
Midrash  Jalkut,  p.  7.,  says,  Seven  things  were  in  existence  before 
the  creation  of  the  world :  the  Thora,  Repentance,  Paradise, 
Hell,  the  Throne  of  God,  the  name  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
holy  Temple.  Some  maintain  that  the  throne  and  the  Thora 
really  existed,  while  the  Lord  only  thought  of  the  other  five 
before  he  created  the  world. 
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them  in  the  name  of  Allah  to  go  and  bathe  in  one  of 
the  four  rivers  of  Paradise.  Allah  himself  then  said 
to  them,  “  I  have  appointed  this  garden  for  your 
abode  ;  it  will  shelter  you  from  cold  and  heat,  from 
hunger  and  thirst.  Take,  at  your  discretion,  of  every 
thing  that  it  contains ;  only  one  of  its  fruits  shall  be 
denied  you.  Beware  that  ye  transgress  not  this  one 
command,  and  watch  against  the  wily  rancour  of  Iblis  ! 
He  is  your  enemy,  because  he  was  overthrown  on 
your  account ;  his  cunning  is  infinite,  and  he  aims  at 
your  destruction.” 

The  newly- created  pair  attended  to  Allah’s  words, 
and  lived  a  long  time,  some  say  five  hundred  years,  in 
Paradise  without  approaching  the  forbidden  tree.  But 
Iblis  also  had  listened  to  Allah,  and  resolving  to  lead 
man  into  sin,  wandered  constantly  in  the  outskirts  of 
heaven,  seeking  to  glide  unobservedly  into  Para¬ 
dise.  But  its  gates  were  shut,  and  guarded  by  the 
angel  Ridwhan.  One  day  the  peacock  came  out  of 
the  garden.  He  was  then  the  finest  of  the  birds  of 
Paradise,  for  his  plumage  shone  like  pearl  and  eme¬ 
rald,  and  his  voice  was  so  melodious  that  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  sing  the  praises  of  Allah  daily  in  the  main 
streets  of  heaven. 

Iblis,  on  seeing  him,  said  to  himself,  “  Doubtless  this 
beautiful  bird  is  very  vain :  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to 
induce  him  by  flattery  to  bring  me  secretly  into 
the  garden.” 

When  the  peacock  had  gone  so  far  from  the  gates 
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that  he  could  no  longer  be  overheard  by  Ridwhau, 
Iblis  said  to  him,  — 

“  Most  wonderful  and  beautiful  bird !  art  thou  of 
the  birds  of  Paradise  ?  ” 

“  I  am  ;  but  who  art  thou,  who  seemest  frightened 
as  if  some  one  did  pursue  thee  ?  ” 

“  I  am  one  of  those  cherubim  who  are  appointed 
to  sing  without  ceasing  the  praises  of  Allah,  but 
have  glided  away  for  an  instant  to  visit  the  Paradise 
which  he  has  prepared  for  the  faithful.  Wilt  thou 
conceal  me  under  thy  beautiful  wings?” 

“  Why  should  I  do  an  act  which  must  bring  the 
displeasure  of  Allah  upon  me?” 

“  Take  me  with  thee,  charming  bird,  and  I  will 
teach  thee  three  mysterious  words  which  shall  preserve 
thee  from  sickness,  age,  and  death.” 

“  Must  then  the  inhabitants  of  Paradise  die  ?  ” 

“  All,  without  exception,  who  know  not  the  three 
words  which  I  possess.” 

“  Speakest  thou  the  truth  ?  ” 

“  By  Allah  the  Almighty  !  ” 

The  peacock  believed  him,  for  he  did  not  even 
dream  that  any  creature  would  swear  falsely  by  its 
maker;  yet,  fearing  lest  Ridwhan  might  search  him 
too  closely  on  his  return,  he  steadily  refused  to  take 
Iblis  along  with  him,  but  promised  to  send  out  the 
serpent,  who  might  more  easily  discover  the  means  of 
introducing  him  unobservedly  into  the  garden. 

Now  the  serpent  was  at  first  the  queen  of  all  beasts. 
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Her  head  was  like  rubies,  and  her  eyes  like  emerald. 
Her  skin  shone  like  a  mirror  of  various  hues.  Her 
hair  was  soft  like  that  of  a  noble  virgin ;  and  her 
form  resembled  the  stately  camel ;  her  breath  was 
sweet  like  musk  and  amber,  and  all  her  words  were 
songs  of  praise.  She  fed  on  saffron,  and  her  resting- 
places  were  on  the  blooming  borders  of  the  beautiful 
Cantharus.*  She  was  created  a  thousand  years  before 
Adam,  and  destined  to  be  the  playmate  of  Eve. 

“  This  fair  and  prudent  being,”  said  the  peacock  to 
himself,  “must  be  even  more  desirous  than  I  to 
remain  in  eternal  youth  and  vigour,  and  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  dare  the  displeasure  of  Ridwhan  at  the 
price  of  the  three  invaluable  words.”  He  was  right  in 
his  conjecture,  for  no  sooner  had  he  informed  the  serpent 
of  his  adventure  than  she  exclaimed,  “  Can  it  be  so  ? 
shall  I  be  visited  by  death?  shall  my  breath  expire?  my 
tongue  be  paralysed?  and  my  limbs  become  im¬ 
potent  ?  shall  my  eyes  and  ears  be  closed  in  night  ? 
and  this  noble  form  of  mine,  shall  it  perish  in  the 
dust?  —  never,  never!  —  even  if  Ridwhan’s  wrath 
should  light  upon  me,  I  will  hasten  to  the  cherub, 
and  will  lead  him  into  Paradise,  so  he  but  teach  me 
the  three  mysterious  words.” 

The  serpent  ran  forthwith  out  of  the  gate,  and 
Iblis  repeated  to  her  what  he  had  said  to  the  peacock, 
confirming  his  words  by  an  oath. 


* 


One  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise. 
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“  How  can  I  bring  thee  into  Paradise  unobserved?” 
inquired  the  serpent. 

“  I  will  contract  myself  into  so  small  a  bulk  that 
I  shall  find  room  in  a  cavity  of  thy  teeth !” 

“  But  how  shall  I  answer  Iiidwhan  if  he  addresses 
me?” 

“Fear  nothing;  I  will  utter  holy  names  that  shall 
render  him  speechless.” 

The  serpent  then  opened  her  mouth — Iblis  flew  into 
it,  and  seating  himself  in  the  hollow  part  of  her  front 
teeth,  poisoned  them  to  all  eternity.  When  they 
had  passed  Iiidwhan,  who  was  not  able  to  utter  a 
sound,  the  serpent  opened  her  mouth  again,  expecting 
that  the  cherub  would  resume  his  natural  shape,  but  Iblis 
preferred  to  remain  where  he  was,  and  to  speak  to 
Adam  from  the  serpent’s  mouth,  and  in  her  name. 
After  some  resistance,  she  consented,  from  fear  of 
Iiidwhan,  and  from  her  anxiety  to  obtain  the  myste¬ 
rious  words.  Arrived  at  Eve’s  tent,  Iblis  heaved  a 
deep  sigh :  — the  first  which  envy  had  forced  from  any 
living  breast. 

“  Why  art  thou  so  cast  down  to-day,  my  beloved 
serpent?”  inquired  Eve,  who  had  heard  the  sigh. 

“  I  am  anxious  for  the  future  destiny  of  thee  and 
of  thy  husband,”  replied  Iblis,  imitating  the  voice  of 
the  serpent. 

“  How  ?  do  we  not  possess  in  these  gardens  of 
Eden  all  that  we  can  desire  ?  ” 

“  True:  and  yet  the  best  of  the  fruits  of  this 
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garden,  and  the  only  one  which  can  procure  you 
perfect  felicity,  is  denied  you.” 

“  Have  we  not  fruits  in  abundance,  of  every 
taste  and  colour ;  why  should  we  regret  this  one  ?  ” 

“  If  thou  knewest  why  this  fruit  is  denied  you,  all 
the  rest  would  afford  thee  no  pleasure.” 

“  Knowest  thou  the  reason  ?  ” 

“  I  do ;  and  it  is  precisely  this  knowledge  which  fills 
my  heart  with  care ;  for  while  all  the  fruits  which 
are  given  you  bring  with  them  weakness,  disease, 
old  age,  and  death,  that  is,  the  entire  cessation  of 
life,  this  forbidden  fruit  alone  bestows  eternal  youth 
and  vigour.” 

“  Thou  hast  never  spoken  of  these  things  until 
now,  beloved  serpent;  whence  derivest  thou  this 
knowledge  ?  ” 

“  An  angel  informed  me  of  it  whom  I  met  under 
the  forbidden  tree.” 

Eve  answered,  “  I  will  go  and  speak  with  him  ;  ” 
and  leaving  her  tent,  she  hurried  towards  the  tree. 

On  the  instant,  Iblis,  who  knew  Eve’s  curiosity, 
sprang  out  of  the  serpent’s  mouth,  and  was  stand¬ 
ing  under  the  forbidden  tree,  in  the  shape  of  an 
angel,  but  with  a  human  face,  before  Eve  had 
reached  it. 

“  Who  art  thou,  singular  being,”  she  inquired, 
“  whose  like  I  have  never  seen  ?  ” 

“  I  was  man,  but  have  become  an  angel.” 

“  By  what  means  ?  ” 
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“  By  eating  of  this  blessed  fruit,  which  an  envious 
God  had  forbidden  me  to  taste  on  pain  of  death.  I 
long  submitted  to  his  command,  until  I  became  old 
and  frail;  my  eyes  lost  their  lustre  and  grew  dim, 
my  ears  no  longer  heard,  my  teeth  decayed,  and  I 
could  neither  eat  without  pain,  nor  speak  with  distinct¬ 
ness.  My  hands  trembled,  my  feet  shook,  my  head 
hung  down  upon  my  breast,  my  back  was  bent,  and 
my  whole  appearance  became  at  last  so  frightful  that 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Paradise  fled  from  me.  I  then 
longed  for  death,  and  expecting  to  meet  it  by  eating 
of  this  fruit,  I  stretched  out  my  hands  and  took  of 
it,  but  lo  !  it  had  scarcely  touched  my  lips,  when  I 
became  strong  and  beautiful  as  at  first ;  and  though 
many  thousand  years  have  since  elapsed,  I  am  not 
sensible  of  the  slightest  change  either  in  my  appear¬ 
ance  or  in  my  energies.” 

“  Speakest  thou  the  truth  ?  ” 

“  By  Allah,  who  created  me,  I  do  !  ” 

Eve  trusted  to  his  oath,  and  plucked  an  ear  of  the 
wheat-tree. 

Now  before  Adam’s  sin,  wheat  grew  upon  the 
finest  tree  of  Paradise.  Its  trunk  was  of  gold,  its 
branches  were  of  silver,  and  its  leaves  of  emerald. 
F rom  every  branch  there  sprung  seven  ears  of  ruby, 
each  ear  contained  five  grains,  and  every  grain  was 
white  as  snow,  sweet  as  honey,  fragrant  as  musk, 
and  as  large  as  an  ostrich’s  egg.  Eve  ate  one  of 
these  grains,  and  finding  it  more  pleasant  than  all 
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she  had  hitherto  tasted,  she  took  a  second  one  and 
presented  it  to  her  husband. 

Adam  resisted  long  —  our  doctors  say,  a  whole 
hour  of  paradise,  which  means  eighty  years  of  our 
time  on  earth ;  but  when  he  observed  that  Eve  re¬ 
mained  fair  and  happy  as  before,  he  yielded  to  her 
importunity  at  last,  and  eat  the  second  grain  of 
wheat  which  she  had  had  constantly  with  her,  and 
presented  to  him  three  times  every  day. 

Scarcely  had  Adam  received  the  fruit,  when  his 
crown  rose  towards  heaven  —  his  rings  fell  from  his 
fingers,  and  his  silken  robe  dropped  from  him.  Eve 
too  stood  spoiled  of  her  ornaments  and  naked  before 
him,  and  they  heard  how  all  these  things  cried  to 
them  with  one  voice,  “  W oe  unto  you  !  your  calamity 
is  great,  and  your  mourning  will  be  long  —  we  were 
created  for  the  obedient  only  — •  farewell  until  the  re¬ 
surrection  !  ”  —  The  throne  which  had  been  erected 
for  them  in  the  tent  thrust  them  away  and  cried, 
“  Rebels,  depart !  ”  The  horse  Meimun,  upon  which 
Adam  attempted  to  fly,  would  not  suffer  him  to 
mount,  and  said,  “  Hast  thou  thus  kept  the  covenant 
of  Allah  ?  ” 

All  the  creatures  of  Paradise  then  turned  from 
them  and  besought  Allah  to  remove  the  human  pair 
from  that  hallowed  spot.  Allah  himself  addressed 
Adam  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  said,  “  Wast  thou 
not  commanded  to  abstain  from  this  fruit,  and  fore¬ 
warned  of  the  cunning  of  Iblis,  thy  foe  ?  ”  Adam 
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attempted  to  flee  from  these  upbrai dings,  and  Eve 
would  have  followed  him,  but  he  was  held  fast  by 
the  branches  of  the  tree  Talh,  and  Eve  was  en¬ 
tangled  in  her  own  dishevelled  hair,  while  a  voice 
from  the  tree  exclaimed,  “  From  the  wrath  of  Allah 
there  is  no  escape  —  submit  to  his  divine  decree ! 
Leave  this  paradise,”  continued  AJlah,  in  tones  of 
wrath,  “  both  you  and  the  creatures  which  have 
seduced  you  to  transgress:  by  the  sweat  of  your 
brow  alone  shall  you  earn  your  bread  —  the  earth 
shall  henceforth  be  your  abode,  and  its  possessions 
shall  fill  your  hearts  with  envy  and  malice !  Eve 
shall  be  visited  with  all  kinds  of  sickness,  and  bear 
children  in  pain.  The  peacock  shall  be  deprived  of 
his  voice,  and  the  serpent  of  her  feet.  The  darkest 
caverns  of  the  earth  shall  be  her  dwelling-place,  dust 
shall  be  her  food,  and  to  kill  her  bring  sevenfold 
reward.  But  Iblis  shall  depart  into  the  eternal  pains 
of  hell.” 

Hereupon  they  were  hurled  down  from  Paradise 
with  such  precipitancy  that  Adam  and  Eve  could 
scarcely  snatch  a  leaf  from  one  of  the  trees  wherewith  to 
cover  themselves.  Adam  was  flung  out  through  the 
Gate  of  Repentance,  teaching  him  that  he  might 
return  through  contrition ;  Eve  through  the  Gate  of 
Mercy;  the  peacock  and  the  serpent  through  the 
Gate  of  Wrath,  but  Iblis  through  that  of  the  Curse. 

Adam  came  down  on  the  island  Serendib,  Eve  on 
Djidda,  the  serpent  fell  into  the  Sahara,  the  peacock 
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into  Persia,  and  Iblis  dropped  into  the  torrent 
Aila. 

When  Adam  touched  the  earth,  the  eagle  said  to 
the  whale,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  lived  on 
friendly  terms,  and  had  whiled  away  many  an  hour 
in  pleasant  converse  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  :  “We  must  now  part  for  ever;  for  the 
lowest  depths  of  the  sea  and  the  loftiest  mountain- 
tops  will  henceforth  scarcely  preserve  us  from  the 
cunning  and  malice  of  men.” 

Adam’s  distress  in  his  solitude  was  so  great  that 
his  beard  began  to  grow,  though  his  face  had 
hitherto  been  smooth ;  and  this  new  appearance  in¬ 
creased  his  grief  until  he  heard  a  voice  which  said  to 
him:  “  The  beard  is  the  ornament  of  man  upon 
the  earth,  and  distinguishes  him  from  the  weaker 
woman.” 

Adam  shed  such  an  abundance  of  tears  that  all 
beasts  and  birds  satisfied  their  thirst  therewith ;  but 
some  of  them  sunk  into  the  earth,  and,  as  they  still 
contained  some  of  the  juices  of  his  food  in  Paradise, 
produced  the  most  fragrant  trees  and  spices. 

Eve  also  was  desolate  in  Djidda,  for  she  did  not 
see  Adam,  although  he  was  so  tall  that  his  head 
touched  the  lowest  heaven,  and  the  songs  of  the 
angels  were  distinctly  audible  to  him.  She  wept 
bitterly,  and  her  tears  which  flowed  into  the  ocean 
were  changed  into  costly  pearls,  while  those  which 
fell  on  the  earth  brought  forth  all  beautiful  flowers. 
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Adam  and  Eve  lamented  so  loudly  that  the  east 
wind  carried  Eve’s  voice  to  Adam,  while  the  west 
wind  bore  his  to  Eve.  She  wrung  her  hands  over 
her  head,  which  women  in  despair  are  still  in  the  habit 
of  doing;  while  Adam  laid  his  right  hand  on  his 
beard,  which  custom  is  still  followed  by  men  in 
sorrow  unto  this  day. 

The  tears  flowed  at  last  in  such  torrents  from 
Adam’s  eyes,  that  those  of  his  right  eye  started  the 
Euphrates,  while  those  of  his  left  set  the  Tigris  in 
motion. 

All  nature  wept  with  him,  and  the  birds,  and 
beasts,  and  insects,  which  had  fled  from  Adam  by 
reason  of  his  sin,  were  now  touched  by  his  lamenta¬ 
tions,  and  came  back  to  manifest  their  sympathy. 

First  came  the  locusts,  for  they  were  formed  out 
of  the  earth  which  remained  after  Adam  was  created. 
Of  these  there  are  seven  thousand  different  kinds 
of  every  colour  and  size,  some  even  as  large  as 
an  eagle.  They  are  governed  by  a  king,  to  whom 
Allah  reveals  his  will  whenever  he  intends  to  chasten 
a  wicked  people,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  Egyptians 
were  at  the  time  of  Pharaoh.  The  black  letters  on 
the  back  of  their  wings  are  ancient  Hebrew,  and 
signify,  “  There  is  but  one  only  God.  He  over¬ 
comes  the  mighty,  and  the  locusts  are  part  of  His 
armies,  which  he  sends  against  sinners.” 

When  at  last  the  whole  universe  grew  loud  with 
lamentation,  and  all  created  beings,  from  the  smallest 
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insect  up  to  the  angels  who  hold  whole  worlds 
in  one  hand,  were  weeping  with  Adam,  Allah  sent 
Gabriel  to  him  with  the  words  which  were  destined 
to  save  also  the  prophet  Jonah  in  the  whale’s  belly :  — 
“  There  is  no  God  besides  thee.  I  have  sinned ; 
forgive  me  through  Mohamed,  thy  last  and  greatest 
prophet,  whose  name  is  engraved  upon  thy  holy 
throne.” 

As  soon  as  Adam  had  pronounced  these  words  with 
penitent  heart,  the  portals  of  heaven  were  opened  to 
him  again,  and  Gabriel  cried,  “  Allah  has  accepted 
thy  repentance.  Pray  to  him,  and  he  will  grant  all 
thy  requests,  and  even  restore  thee  to  Paradise  at  the 
appointed  time.  Adam  prayed :  — 

“  Defend  me  against  the  future  artifices  of  Iblis 
my  foe !” 

Allah  replied :  — 

“  Say  continually  there  is  no  God  but  one,  and 
thou  shalt  wound  him  as  with  a  poisoned  arrow.” 

“  Will  not  the  meats  and  drinks  of  the  earth,  and 
its  dwellings  ensnare  me  ?  ” 

“  Drink  water,  eat  clean  animals  slain  in  the  name 
of  Allah,  and  build  mosques  for  thy  abode,  so  shall 
Iblis  have  no  power  over  thee.” 

“  But  if  he  pursue  me  with  evil  thoughts  and 
dreams  in  the  night  ?  ” 

“  Then  rise  from  thy  couch  and  pray.” 

“  Oh,  Allah,  how  shall  I  always  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  good  and  evil  ?” 
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“  I  will  grant  thee  my  guidance  —  two  angels 
shall  dwell  in  thy  heart ;  one  to  warn  thee  against 
sin,  the  other  to  lead  thee  to  the  practice  of 
good.” 

i£  Lord,  assure  me  of  thy  pardon  also  for  my  future 
sins.” 

“  This  thou  canst  only  gain  by  works  of  righteous¬ 
ness!- —  I  shall  punish  sin  but  once,  and  reward 
sevenfold  the  good  which  thou  shalt  do.” 

At  the  same  time  the  angel  Michael  was  sent  to 
Eve,  announcing  to  her  also  the  mercy  of  Allah. 

“  With  what  weapons,”  inquired  she,  “  shall  I  who 
am  weak  in  heart  and  mind  fight  against  sin  ?  ” 

“  Allah  has  endued  thee  with  the  feeling  of  shame, 
and  through  its  power  thou  shalt  subdue  thy  pas¬ 
sions,  even  as  man  conquers  his  own  by  faith.” 

“  Who  shall  protect  me  against  the  power  of  man, 
who  is  not  only  stronger  in  body  and  mind,  but 
whom  also  the  law  prefers  as  heir  and  witness  ?  ” 

“  His  love  and  compassion  towards  thee,  which  I 
have  put  into  his  heart.” 

“  Will  Allah  grant  me  no  other  token  of  his 
favour  ?  ” 

“  Thou  shalt  be  rewarded  for  all  the  pains  of 
motherhood,  and  the  death  of  a  woman  in  childbed 
shall  be  accounted  as  martyrdom.” 

Iblis,  emboldened  by  the  pardon  of  the  human 
pah’,  ventured  also  to  pray  for  a  mitigation  of  his 
sentence,  and  obtained  its  deferment  until  the  re- 
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surrection,  as  well  as  an  unlimited  power  over  sinners 
who  do  not  accept  the  word  of  Allah. 

“  Where  shall  I  dwell  in  the  mean  time  ?  ”  said  he. 

-  “  In  ruins,  in  tombs,  and  all  other  unclean  places 
shunned  by  man !  ” 

“  What  shall  be  my  food  ?  ” 

“  All  things  slain  in  the  name  of  idols.” 

“  How  shall  I  quench  my  thirst  ?  ” 

“  With  wine  and  intoxicating  liquors  !  ” 

“  What  shall  occupy  my  leisure  hours  ?  ” 

“  Music,  song,  love-poetry,  and  dancing.” 

“  What  is  my  watchword  ?” 

“  The  curse  of  Allah  until  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment.” 

“  But  how  shall  I  contend  with  man,  to  whom  thou 
hast  granted  two  guardian  angels,  and  who  has  re¬ 
ceived  thy  revelation  ?  ” 

“  Thy  progeny  shall  be  more  numerous  than  his 
—  for  every  man  that  is  born,  there  shall  come  into 
the  world  seven  evil  spirits  —  but  they  shall  be 
powerless  against  the  faithful.” 

Allah  then  made  a  covenant  with  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Adam.  He  touched  Adam’s  back,  and  lo  !  the 
whole  human  family  which  shall  be  born  to  the  end  of 
time  issued  forth  from  it,  as  small  as  ants,  and  ranged 
themselves  right  and  left. 

At  the  head  of  the  former  stood  Mohamed  with 
the  prophets  and  the  rest  of  the  faithful,  whose 
radiant  whiteness  distinguished  them  from  the  sin- 
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ners  who  were  standing  on  Adam’s  left,  headed  by 
Kabil  [Cain],  the  murderer  of  his  brother. 

Allah  then  acquainted  the  progenitor  of  man  with 
the  names  and  destinies  of  each  individual;  and 
when  it  came  to  King  David  the  prophet’s  turn,  to 
whom  was  originally  assigned  a  lifetime  of  only 
thirty  years,  Adam  inquired,  “  How  many  years  are 
appointed  to  me  ?  ” 

“  One  thousand,”  was  the  answer !  * 

“  I  will  renounce  seventy  if  thou  wilt  add  them 
to  the  life  of  David !  ” 

Allah  consented;  but  aware  of  Adam’s  forget¬ 
fulness,  directed  this  grant  to  be  recorded  on  a 
parchment,  which  Gabriel  and  Michael  signed  as 
witnesses,  f 

Allah  then  cried  to  the  assembled  human  family, 
“  Confess  that  I  am  the  only  God,  and  that  Mo- 

*  Nine  hundred  and  thirty  years  was  the  lifetime  of  Adam 
according  to  Gen.  v.  3. 

f  The  Lord  showed  to  Adam  every  future  generation,  with 
their  heads,  sages,  and  scribes.  He  saw  that  David  was  destined 
to  live  only  three  hours,  and  said,  “  Lord  and  Creator  of  the 
world,  is  this  unalterably  fixed?”  The  Lord  answered, — 

“  It  was  my  original  design  !  ” 

“  How  many  years  shall  I  live  ?” 

“  One  thousand.” 

“  Are  grants  known  in  Heaven  ?  " 

“  Certainly !  ” 

“  I  grant  then  seventy  years  of  my  life  to  David  !” 

What  did  Adam  therefore  do  ?  He  gave  a  written  grant,  set 
his  seal  to  it,  and  the  same  was  done  by  the  Lord  and  Metatron. 
— Midrash  Jalkut ,  p.  12, 
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hamed  is  my  messenger.”  The  hosts  to  the  right 
made  their  confession  immediately ;  but  those  to  the 
left  hesitated,  some  repeating  hut  one  half  of  Allah’s 
words,  and  others  remaining  entirely  silent.  And 
Allah  continued :  — “  The  disobedient  and  impenitent 
shall  suffer  the  pains  of  eternal  fire,  but  the  faithful 
shall  be  blessed  in  Paradise  !  ” 

“  So  be  it !  ”  responded  Adam ;  who  shall  call 
every  man  by  name  in  the  day  of  the  resurrection, 
and  pronounce  his  sentence  according  as  the  balance 
of  justice  shall  decide. 

When  the  covenant  was  concluded,  Allah  once 
more  touched  Adam’s  back,  and  the  whole  human 
race  returned  to  him. 

And  when  Allah  was  now  about  to  withdraw  his 
presence  for  the  whole  of  this  life  from  Adam,  the 
latter  uttered  so  loud  a  cry,  that  the  whole  earth 
shook  to  its  foundations  :  the  All-merciful  thereupon 
extended  his  clemency,  and  said — “Follow  yonder 
cloud,  it  shall  lead  thee  to  the  place  which  lies  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  my  heavenly  throne;  build  me  a 
temple  there,  and  when  thou  walkest  around  it,  I 
shall  be  as  near  to  thee  as  to  the  angels  which  en¬ 
compass  my  throne !  ” 

Adam,  who  still  retained  his  original  stature,  in  a 
few  hours  made  the  journey  from  India  to  Mecca, 
where  the  cloud  which  had  conducted  him  stood  still. 
On  Mount  Arafa  near  Mecca,  he  found  to  his  great 
joy  Eve  his  wife,  whence  also  this  mountain  (from 
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Arafa,  to  know,  to  recognise ,)  derives  its  name.  They 
immediately  began  to  build  a  temple  with  four  gates, 
and  they  called  the  first  gate,  the  gate  of  Adam ; 
the  second,  the  gate  of  Abraham ;  the  third,  the  gate 
of  Ismael;  and  the  fourth,  the  gate  of  Mohamed. 
The  plan  of  the  building  they  had  received  from  the 
angel  Gabriel,  who  had  at  the  same  time  brought 
them  a  large  diamond  of  exquisite  brightness,  which 
was  afterwards  sullied  by  the  sins  of  men,  and  at  last 
became  entirely  black. 

This  black  stone,  the  most  sacred  treasure  of  the 
blessed  Kaaba,  was  originally  the  angel  who  guarded 
the  forbidden  tree,  and  was  charged  to  warn  Adam 
if  he  should  approach  it,  but  having  neglected  his 
trust,  he  was  changed  into  a  jewel,  and  at  the  day  of 
judgment  he  shall  resume  his  pristine  form  and 
return  to  the  holy  angels. 

Gabriel  then  instructed  Adam  in  all  the  ceremonies 
of  pilgrimage,  precisely  as  they  were  instituted  by 
Mohamed  at  a  later  period;  nor  was  he  permitted 
to  behold  Eve  his  wife  until  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
when  the  holy  days  were  ended. 

On  the  following  morning  Adam  returned  with 
his  wife  to  India,  and  abode  there  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life.  But  he  went  every  year  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  until  he  at  last  lost  his  original 
size,  retaining  a  height  of  only  sixty  yards.  This 
diminution  of  his  stature,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  learned,  was  caused  by  the  excessive  terror  and 
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grief  which  he  experienced  in  consequence  of  the 
murder  of  Abel. 

For  Eve  had  born  him  two  sons,  whom  he  named 
Kabil  and  Habil  [Cain  and  Abel],  and  several 
daughters,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  their 
brothers.  The  fairest  of  them  he  intended  for  Abel, 
but  Cain  was  displeased,  and  desired  to  obtain  her, 
though  he  had  a  wife  already.  Adam  referred  the 
decision  to  Allah,  and  said  to  his  sons,  “  Let  each 
of  you  offer  a  sacrifice,  and  he  to  whom  Allah 
vouchsafes  a  sign  of  acceptance  shall  marry  her.” 
Abel  offered  a  fatted  ram,  and  fire  came  down  from 
heaven  and  consumed  it ;  but  Cain  brought  some 
fruits,  which  remained  untouched  upon  the  altar. 
He  was  thereupon  filled  with  envy  and  hatred  towards 
his  brother,  but  knew  not  how  he  might  destroy  his 
life.* 

One  day  Iblis  placed  himself  in  Cain’s  way,  as  he 
walked  with  Abel  in  the  field,  and  seizing  a  stone 
shattered  therewith  the  head  of  an  approaching 
wolf;  Cain  followed  his  example,  and  with  a  large 

*  Cain  and  Abel  divided  tbe  world  between  them,  the  one 
taking  possession  of  the  movable,  and  the  other  of  the  im- 
movable'property.  Cain  said  to  his  brother,  “  The  earth  on 
which  thou  standest  is  mine,  then  betake  thyself  to  the  air  but 
Abel  replied,  “  The  garments  which  thou  wearest  are  mine,  take 
them  off!  ”  There  arose  a  conflict  between  them,  which  ended 
in  Abel’s  death.  R.  Huna  teaches,  They  contended  for  a  twin 
sister  of  Abel’s :  the  latter  claimed  her  because  she  was  born  with 
him ;  but  Cain  pleaded  his  right  of  primogeniture.  — Midrash, 

p.  11. 
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stone  struck  kis  brother’s  forehead  till  he  fell  lifeless 
to  the  ground.  Iblis  then  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
raven,  and  having  killed  another  raven,  dug  a  hole 
in  the  earth  with  Iris  bill,  and  laying  the  dead  one 
into  it,  covered  it  with  the  earth  which  he  had  dug 
up.  Cain  did  the  same  with  his  brother  *,  so  that 
Adam  was  long  in  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  his  son, 
and  shrunk  together  through  care  and  sorrow.  It 
was  not  until  he  had  fully  learned  what  had  befallen 
Abel,  that  he  resigned  himself  to  the  will  of  Allah, 
and  was  comforted. 

Now  the  discovery  of  Abel’s  corpse  took  place  in  this 
wise  :  —  Since  his  expulsion  from  Eden,  Adam  had 
lived  on  wild  herbs,  fruits,  and  meat,  when  at  Allah’s 
command  the  angel  Gabriel  brought  him  the  re¬ 
maining  grains  of  wheat  which  Eve  had  plucked,  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  the  various  implements  of  husbandry, 
and  instructed  him  in  ploughing,  sowing  and  reaping. 

*  The  clog  which  had  watched  Abel’s  flocks,  guarded  also  his 
corpse,  protecting  it  against  the  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  Adam 
and  Eve  sat  beside  it,  and  wept,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 
But  a  raven,  whose  friend  had  died,  said,  “  I  will  go  and  teach 
Adam  what  he  must  do  with  his  son.”  It  dug  a  grave  and 
laid  the  dead  raven  in  it.  When  Adam  saw  this  he  said  to  Eve, 
“  Let  us  do  the  same  with  our  child.”  The  Lord  rewarded  the 
raven,  and  no  one  is  allowed  therefore  to  harm  their  young;  they 
have  food  in  abundance,  and  their  cry  for  rain  is  always 
heard.  It.  Johanan  teaches,  Cain  was  not  aware  of  the  Lord’s 
knowledge  of  hidden  things  ;  he  therefore  buried  Abel,  and  re¬ 
plied  to  the  Lord’s  inquiry,  “Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother?” 
‘‘  Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?”  —  Midrash ,  p.  11. 
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While  he  was  one  day  working  in  the  field,  his 
plough  suddenly  stopped,  nor  were  all  the  exertions 
of  his  cattle  able  to  move  it.  Adam  struck  the  oxen, 
and  the  eldest  of  them  said  to  him : 

“  Why  dost  thou  strike  me  ?  did  Allah  strike  thee 
when  thou  wast  disobedient  ?  ” 

Adam  prayed.  “  O  Allah !  after  thou  hast  for¬ 
given  my  sin,  shall  every  beast  of  the  field  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  reprove  me  ?  ” 

Allah  heard  him,  and  from  that  moment  the  brute 
creation  lost  the  power  of  speech.  Meanwhile,  as  the 
plough  still  remained  immovable,  Adam  opened  the 
ground,  and  found  the  still  distinguishable  remains  of 
his  son  Abel. 

At  the  time  of  harvest,  Gabriel  came  again  and 
instructed  Eve  in  making  bread.  Adam  then  built  an 
oven,  and  Gabriel  brought  fire  from  hell,  but  first 
washed  it  seventy  times  in  the  sea,  otherwise  it  would 
have  consumed  the  earth  with  all  that  it  contained. 
When  the  bread  was  baked,  he  said  to  Adam : 

“  This  shall  be  thy  and  thy  children’s  chief  nou¬ 
rishment.” 

Although  Adam  had  shed  so  many  tears  over 
the  labour  of  the  plough,  that  they  served  instead  of 
rain  to  moisten  and  to  fructify  the  seed,  yet  were 
his  descendants  doomed  to  still  greater  toil  by  reason 
of  their  iniquities.  Even  in  the  days  of  (Enoch) 
Idris,  the  grain  of  wheat  was  no  larger  than  a  goose’s 
egg :  in  those  of  Elias  it  shrunk  to  the  size  of  a 
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hen’s  egg  :  when  the  J ews  attempted  to  kill  Christ, 
it  became  like  a  pigeon’s  egg  ;  and,  finally,  under 
Uzier’s  (Esdras’s)  rule  it  took  its  present  bulk. 

When  Adam  and  Eve  were  fully  instructed  in 
agriculture  and  cookery,  the  angel  Gabriel  brought 
a  lamb,  and  taught  Adam  to  kill  it  in  the  name  of 
Allah,  to  shear  its  wool,  to  strip  its  hide,  and  to 
tan  it.  Eve  spun  and  wove  under  the  angel’s 
direction,  making  a  veil  for  herself,  and  a  garment 
for  Adam,  and  both  Adam  and  Eve  imparted  the  in¬ 
formation  which  they  had  received  from  Gabriel  to 
their  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren,  in 
number  forty,  or  according  to  others,  seventy, 
thousand. 

After  the  death  of  Abel  and  Cain,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  slain  by  the  blood-avenging  angel,  Eve 
gave  birth  to  a  third  son,  whom  she  called  Sheth; 
he  became  the  father  of  many  sons  and  daughters, 
and  is  the  ancestor  of  all  prophets. 

The  930th  year  of  Adam’s  life  came  at  last  to  its 
close  ;  and  the  Angel  of  Death  appeared  to  him  in  the 
shape  of  an  unsightly  lie-goat,  and  demanded  his  soul : 
while  the  earth  opened  under  his  feet,  and  demanded 
his  body.  Adam  trembled  with  fear,  and  said  to  the 
Angel  of  Death,  “  Allah  has  promised  me  a  lifetime 
of  a  thousand  years :  thou  hast  come  too  soon.”  “  Hast 
thou  not  granted  seventy  years  of  thy  life  to  David  ?  ” 
replied  the  Angel.  Adam  denied  it,  for  he  had  indeed 
forgotten  the  circumstance ;  but  the  Angel  of  Death 
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drew  forth  from  his  beard  the  parchment  in  which  the 
grant  was  written,  and  spread  it  out  before  Adam, 
who,  on  seeing  it,  willingly  gave  up  his  soul. 

His  son  Sheth  washed  and  buried  him,  after  that 
Gabriel,  or,  according  to  others,  Allah  himself,  had 
pronounced  a  blessing.  The  same  was  done  with 
Eve,  who  died  in  the  following  year. 

In  regard  to  the  places  of  their  burial,  the  learned 
differ.  Some  have  named  India ;  other  traditions  fix 
on  Mount  Ivubeis,  and  even  on  Jerusalem.  Allah 
alone  is  omniscient. 
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IDRIS,  or  ENOCH. 

Idris,  or  Enoch,  was  the  son  of  Jarid,  the  son  of 
Mahlalel,  but  was  called  Idris,  from  darasa  (to  study), 
for  he  was  constantly  occupied  with  the  study  of  the 
holy  books,  both  those  which  Allah  had  revealed 
to  Adam,  and  those  which  Gabriel  brought  to 
him  from  heaven.  He  was  so  virtuous  and  pious, 
that  Allah  anointed  him  to  be  his  prophet,  and 
sent  him  as  a  preacher  to  the  descendants  of  Cain, 
who  only  employed  in  deeds  of  sin  the  gigantic 
frames  and  surpassing  strength  with  which  Allah  had 
endowed  them.  Enoch  exhorted  them  unceasingly 
to  purity  of  conduct,  and  was  often  compelled  to 
draw  his  sword  in  defence  of  his  life.  He  was  the 
first  who  fought  for  Allah,  the  first  who  invented 
the  balance  to  prevent  deception  in  traffic,  and  the 
first  also  to  sew  garments,  and  to  write  with  the 
Kalam.  Idris  longed  ardently  for  paradise,  still 
he  was  not  desirous  of  death,  for  he  Avas  anxious 
to  do  good  on  the  earth ;  and  but  for  his  preaching 
and  his  sword  *,  the  sons  of  Cain  Avould  have  flooded 
the  earth  with  iniquity.  Allah  sent  him  the 
Angel  of  Death  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  virgin,  in 
order  to  see  Avhether  he  Avould  approve  himself 

*  See  the  E.  Translator’s  Preface. 
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worthy  of  the  peculiar  favour  wliich  no  man  before 
him  had  ever  received. 

“  Come  with  me,”  said  the  disguised  angel  to 
Idris;  “and  thou  shalt  do  an  acceptable  work  to 
Allah.  My  younger  sister  has  been  carried  olf  by 
an  ungodly  descendant  of  Cain,  who  has  confined 
her  in  the  furthest  regions  of  the  West !  Gird 
on  thy  sword  and  help  me  to  deliver  her.” 

Enoch  girt  on  his  sword,  and  took  up  his  bow  and 
the  club,  with  which  he  had  laid  low  at  a  single  stroke 
whole  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  followed  the  virgin 
from  morn  till  eve,  through  desolate  and  arid  deserts, 
but  he  said  not  a  word  and  looked  not  upon  her.  At 
nightfall  she  erected  a  tent,  but  Idris  laid  himself 
down,  at  its  entrance  to  sleep  on  the  stony  ground. 
On  her  inviting  him  to  share  her  tent  with  her,  he 
answered,  “  If  thou  hast  any  thing  to  eat,  give  it  to 
me.”  She  pointed  to  a  sheep  which  was  roving 
through  the  desert  without  a  keeper,  but  he  said, 
“  I  prefer  hunger  to  theft ;  the  sheep  belongs  to 
another.” 

Next  day  they  continued  their  journey  as  before, 
Idris  still  following-  the  virgin  and  uttering  no  com- 
plaint,  though  he  was  nearly  overcome  with  hunger 
and  thirst.  Towards  evening  they  found  a  bottle  of 
water  on  the  ground.  The  virgin  took  it  up,  and 
opening  it  would  have  forced  Enoch  to  drink,  but 
he  refused,  and  said,  “  Some  luckless  traveller  has 
lost  it,  and  will  return  to  seek  for  it.” 
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During  the  night,  Idris  having  once  more  baffled 
all  the  wiles  of  the  virgin,  who  had  again  endeavoured 
to  draw  him  into  her  tent,  Allah  caused  a  spring  of 
clear  fresh  water  to  gush  forth  at  his  feet,  and  a 
date  tree  to  rise  up  laden  with  the  choicest  fruit. 
Idris  invited  the  virgin  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  con¬ 
cealed  himself  behind  the  tree,  waiting  her  return 
to  the  tent ;  but  when  after  a  long  interval  she  came 
not,  he  stepped  to  the  door  and  said,  “  Who  art  thou, 
singular  maiden?  These  two  days  thou  hast  been 
without  nourishment,  and  art  even  now  unwilling  to 
break  thy  fast,  though  Allah  himself  has  miraculously 
supplied  us  with  meat  and  drink,  and  yet  thou  art 
fresh  and  blooming,  like  the  dewy  rose  in  spring,  and 
thy  form  is  full  and  rounded  like  the  moon  in  her 
fifteenth  night.” 

“  I  am  the  Angel  of  Death,”  she  replied,  “  sent  by 
Allah  to  prove  thee.  Thou  hast  conquered;  ask  now, 
and  he  will  assuredly  fulfil  all  thy  wishes.” 

“  If  thou  art  the  Angel  of  Death,  take  my  soul.” 

“  Death  is  bitter:  wherefore  desirest  thou  to  die?” 

“  I  will  pray  to  Allah  to  animate  me  once  more, 
that  after  the  terrors  of  the  grave,  I  may  serve  him 
with  greater  zeal !  ” 

“  Wilt  thou  then  die  twice?  thy  time  has  not  yet 
come  —  but  pray  thou  to  Allah,  and  I  shall  execute 
His  will.” 

Enoch  prayed : 

“  Lord,  permit  the  Angel  of  Death  to  let  me 
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taste  death,  but  recall  me  soon  to  life  !  Art  thou  not 
almighty  and  merciful  ?  ” 

The  Angel  of  Death  was  commanded  to  take 
the  soul  of  Idris,  but  at  the  same  moment  to  restore 
it  to  him.  On  his  return  to  life,  Idris  requested  the 
angel  to  show  him  Hell,  that  he  might  be  in  a  position 
to  describe  it  to  sinners  with  all  its  terrors.  The 
angel  led  him  to  Malik,  its  keeper,  who  seized  him  and 
was  on  the  eve  of  flinging  him  into  the  abyss,  when  a 
voice  from  heaven  exclaimed, 

“  Malik,  beware !  harm  not  my  prophet  Idris,  but 
show  him  the  terrors  of  thy  kingdom.” 

He  then  placed  him  on  the  wall  which  separates 
hell  from  the  place  appointed  as  the  abode  of  those 
who  have  merited  neither  hell  nor  heaven.  Thence 
he  saw  every  variety  of  scorpions  and  other  venom¬ 
ous  reptiles,  and  vast  flames  of  fire,  monstrous  cal¬ 
drons  of  boiling  water,  trees  with  prickly  fruits,  rivers 
of  blood  and  putrefaction,  red-hot  chains,  garments, 
of  pitch,  and  so  many  other  objects  prepared  for 
the  torture  of  sinners,  that  he  besought  Malik  to 
spare  him  their  further  inspection,  and  to  consign  him 
once  more  to  the  Angel  of  Death. 

Idris  now  prayed  the  latter  to  show  him  Paradise 
also.  The  Angel  conducted  him  to  the  gate  before 
which  Bidhwan  kept  his  watch.  But  the  guardian 
would  not  suffer  him  to  enter:  then  Allah  com¬ 
manded  the  tree  Tuba,  which  is  planted  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden,  and  is  known  to  be,  after  Sirdrat 
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Ahnuntaha,  the  most  beautiful  and  tallest  tree  of 
Paradise,  to  bend  its  branches  over  the  wall.  Idris 
seized  hold  of  them  and  was  drawn  in  unobserved 
by  Eidhwan.  The  Angel  of  Death  attempted  to 
prevent  it,  but  Allah  said,  “Wilt  thou  slay  him 
twice  ?  ”  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Idris  was  taken 
alive  into  Paradise,  and  was  permitted  by  the  most 
gracious  One  to  remain  there  in  spite  of  the  Angel 
of  Death  and  of  Eidhwan.* 

*  In  the  Eible  it  is  said  the  Lord  took  Enoch ;  but  the 
hi  id  rash  adds,  nine  human  beings  entered  Paradise  alive : 
Enoch,  Messiah,  Elias,  Eliezer  the  servant  of  Abraham,  the 
servant  of  the  King  of  Kush,  Chiram  the  King  of  Tyre,  Jaabez, 
the  son  of  the  Prince  and  Rabbi  Juda,  Serack  the  daughter  of 
Asher,  and  Bit  ja  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh. 
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NOAH,  HUD,  and  SALIH. 

After  the  translation  of  Idris,  the  depravity  of  men 
waxed  so  mightily,  that  Allah  determined  to  destroy 
them  hy  a  flood.  But  the  prophet  Noah,  who  had 
in  vain  attempted  to  restore  his  followers  to  the  path 
of  virtue,  was  saved :  for  Allah  commanded  him  to 
build  an  ark  for  himself  and  family,  and  to  enter  it 
as  soon  as  his  wife  should  see  the  scalding  waters 
streaming  from  the  oven.*  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  flood ;  for  it  was  followed  by  incessant  rains  from 
heaven  (as  from  well-filled  leathern  bottles  into  which  a 
sharp  instrument  has  been  plunged),  which  mingling 
with  the  subterraneous  waters  that  issued  forth  from  all 
the  veins  of  the  earth,  produced  an  inundation  which 
none  save  the  giant  Audj  the  son  of  Analc  survived,  f 
The  ark  floated  during  forty  days  from  one  end  of 
the  earth  to  the  other,  passing  over  the  highest 
mountains ;  but  when  it  came  to  Mount  Abu  Ivu- 

*  The  generation  of  the  flood  was  chastised  with  scalding- 
water. —  Midrash,  p.  14. 

f  Beside  Noah,  Og  the  King  of  Baslian  was  saved,  for  he 
seized  hold  on  one  of  the  beams  of  the  Ark,  and  swore  to  Noah 
that  he  and  his  posterity  would  serve  him  as  bondmen.  Noah 
made  an  opening  through  the  wall  of  the  Ark,  and  gave  Og 
some  food  daily,  for  it  is  written,  “  Only  Og  the  King  of  Bashan 
survived  of  all  the  giants.” — AH  cl  rash,  p.  14. 
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beis,  on  whose  peak  Allah  had  concealed  the  black 
diamond  of  the  Kaaba,  that  it  might  serve  in  the 
second  building  of  this  blessed  temple,  it  rode  seven 
times  round  the  sacred  spot.  At  the  lapse  of  six 
months  the  ark  i*ested  on  Mount  Djudi  in  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  and  Xoah  left  it  as  soon  as  the  dove  which 
he  had  sent  to  examine  the  state  of  the  earth  re¬ 
turned  with  an  olive  leaf  in  its  mouth.  Xoah 
blessed  the  dove,  and  Allah  gave  her  a  necklace  of 
green  feathers ;  but  the  raven  which  Xoah  had  sent 
out  before  the  dove,  he  cursed,  because,  instead  of 
returning  to  him,  it  stayed  to  feast  on  a  carcass 
which  it  found  on  the  earth  *,  wherefore  the  raven  is 
no  longer  able  to  walk  like  other  birds. 

But  spite  of  the  calamities  of  the  flood,  which 
Allah  intended  to  serve  for  ever  as  a  warning 
against  sin,  Iblis  soon  succeeded  in  banishing 
virtue  and  goodness  from  the  human  family  as  be¬ 
fore.  Even  Xoali’s  sons,  Cham  and  Japhet,  forgot 
the  reverence  that  was  due  to  their  father,  and  left 
him  uncovered  when  one  day  they  found  him  asleep. 
Cham  even  derided  him,  and  became  on  this  account 
the  father  of  all  the  black  races  of  mankind.  Japhet’s 
descendants  remained  white,  indeed,  but  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  that  none  of  them  should  attain  to  the  dignity 

*  The  Midrash,  p.  15.,  rebates  the  same,  and  draws  from  it 
the  conclusion  that  no  one  should  seek  to  accomplish  his  ends 
by  (unclean)  unlawful  means ;  the  raven  being  unclean  (un¬ 
lawful),  but  the  dove  being  clean. 
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of  a  prophet.  Sham  (Shem)  is  the  sole  ancestor  of 
the  prophets,  among  whom  Hud  and  Salih,  who 
lived  immediately  after  the  flood,  attained  to  high  dis¬ 
tinction.  *  Hud  was  sent  to  the  nation  of  giants 
which  dwelt  in  Edom,  a  province  of  the  Southern 
Arabia,  then  governed  by  King  Shaddad,  the  son 
of  Aad.  When  the  prophet  exhorted  this  king  to 
the  faith  and  fear  of  Allah,  he  inquired,  “What  shall  be 
the  reward  of  my  obedience?”  “  My  Lord,”  replied 
the  prophet,  “will  give  thee  in  the  life  to  come 
gardens  of  eternal  verdure,  and  palaces  of  gold  and 
jewels.”  But  the  king  answered,  “  I  stand  not  in 
need  of  thy  promises,  for  I  can  even  in  this  world 
build  me  gardens  and  pleasure-houses  of  gold  and 
costly  pearls  and  jewels.”  He  then  built  Irem,  and 
called  it  the  City  of  Columns,  for  each  of  its  palaces 
rested  on  a  thousand  columns  of  rubies  and  emeralds, 
and  each  column  was  a  hundred  cubits  high.  He 
next  constructed  canals,  and  planted  gardens  teeming 
with  the  finest  fruit  trees  and  the  fairest  flowers. 

When  all  was  completed  with  prodigal  magni¬ 
ficence,  Shaddad  said,  “I  am  now  in  actual  possession 
of  all  that  Hud  has  promised  me  for  the  life  to  come.” 
But  when  he  would  have  made  his  entrance  into  the 
city,  Allah  concealed  it  from  him  and  his  followers, 

*  Hud  is  probably  tbe  Eber  of  the  Scriptures,  whom  the 
Rabbis  esteem  as  a  prophet,  and  the  founder  of  a  celebrated 
school  of  divinity. 
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nor  has  it  since  been  seen  by  man,  save  once  in  the 
reign  of  Maccavia. 

The  king  and  his  people  then  wandered  through 
the  wilderness  in  rain  and  tempest,  and  at  last 
sought  shelter  in  caves.  But  Allah  caused  them  to 
fall  in,  and  only  Hud  escaped. 

The  destruction  of  this  tribe  induced  their  kins¬ 
men,  the  Thamudites,  who  numbered  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  warriors,  to  choose  the  regions  between  Syria 
and  ITedjaz  as  their  abode,  for  they  also  feared  to 
be  destroyed,  and  hoped  to  secure  themselves  against 
tire  wrath  of  Allah,  by  building  their  houses  in  the 
rocks.  Djundu  Eben  Omer,  the  king  of  the  Tha¬ 
mudites,  built  him  a  palace  there,  whose  splendour 
had  never  been  equalled  on  the  earth,  and  the  high- 
priest  Kanucli  erected  a  similar  one  for  himself.  But 
their  most  costly  and  most  perfect  building  was  the 
temple.  In  it  there  stood  an  idol  of  the  finest  gold, 
and  adorned  with  precious  stones:  it  had  a  human 
face,  a  lion’s  figure,  a  bull’s  neck,  and  a  horse’s  feet. 
One  day,  when  Kanucli  after  his  prayers  had  fallen 
asleep  in  the  temple,  he  heard  a  voice  which  said, 
“  Truth  shall  appear,  and  delusion  shall  vanish.”  He 
sprang  to  his  feet  in  terror,  and  rushed  towards  the 
idol,  but  lo  !  it  was  lying  on  the  ground,  and  beside  it 
lay  the  crown  which  had  fallen  from  its  head.  Kanucli 
cried  for  help ;  the  king  and  his  viziers  hastened  to 
the  spot,  restored  the  idol  to  its  place,  and  replaced 
the  crown  on  its  head.  But  the  occurrence  made  a 
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deep  impression  on  the  high-priest’s  mind.  His  faith 
in  the  idol  failed,  and  his  zeal  to  serve  it  cooled. 
The  king  soon  discovered  the  change  that  had  passed 
within  him,  and  one  day  sent  both  his  viziers  to 
apprehend  and  to  examine  him.  But  scarcely  had  his 
messengers  left  the  royal  palace,  when  they  were 
struck  blind,  and  were  unable  to  find  Kanuch’s 
dwelling.  Meanwhile,  Allah  sent  two  angels  who 
carried  the  high-priest  to  a  distant  valley  unknown 
to  his  tribe,  where  a  shady  grotto,  supplied  with 
every  convenience  of  life,  was  prepared  for  him. 
Here  he  lived  peaceably  in  the  service  of  the  one 
God,  and  secure  against  the  persecutions  of  Djundu, 
who  in  vain  sent  out  messengers  in  every  direction 
to  discover  him.  The  king  gave  up,  at  length,  all 
hope  of  his  capture,  and  appointed  his  own  cousin, 
Davud,  as  high-priest  in  Kanuch’s  stead.  But  on 
the  third  day  after  his  inauguration,  Davud  came  to 
the  king  in  haste,  and  reported  that  the  idol  had 
again  fallen  from  its  place.  The  king  once  more 
restored  it,  and  Iblis  cried  from  the  idol,  “  Be  stead¬ 
fast  in  my  worship,  and  resist  all  the  temptations 
into  which  some  innovators  would  lead  you.”  On 
the  following  feast-day,  when  Davud  was  about  to 
offer  two  fat  bulls  to  the  idol,  they  said  to  him,  with 
a  human  voice,  “  Why  will  you  offer  us,  whom  Allah 
lias  endued  with  life,  as  a  sacrifice  to  a  dead  mass 
of  gold  which  your  own  hands  have  dug  from  the 
earth,  though  Allah  has  created  it?  Destroy,  O 
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Allah,  so  sinful  a  people!”  At  these  words  the 
bulls  fled,  nor  were  the  swiftest  riders  of  the  king- 
able  to  overtake  them.  Yet  it  pleased  Allah,  in  his 
wisdom  and  long-suffering,  to  spare  the  Thamuditcs 
still  longer,  and  to  send  to  them  a  prophet  who 
should  labour  by  many  wonders  to  convince  them  of 
the  truth. 

Ragwha,  the  wife  of  Kanuch,  had  not  ceased 
to  mourn  since  the  flight  of  her  husband ;  yet 
in  the  third  year,  Allah  sent  to  her  a  bird  from 
Paradise,  to  conduct  her  to  his  grotto.  This 
bird  was  a  raven,  but  its  head  was  as  white  as 
snow,  its  back  was  of  emerald,  its  feet  were  of  crimson, 
its  beak  was  like  the  clearest  sunbeam,  and  its  eyes 
shone  like  diamonds,  only  its  breast  was  black,  for 
the  curse  of  Noah,  which  made  all  ravens  entirely 
black,  had  not  fallen  on  this  sacred  bird.  It  was  the 
hour  of  midnight  when  it  stepped  into  Ragwha’s  dark 
chamber,  where  she  lay  weeping  on  a  carpet,  but  the 
glance  of  its  eyes  lit  up  the  chamber  as  if  the  sun 
had  suddenly  risen  therein.  She  rose  from  her  couch 
and  gazed  with  wonder  on  the  beautiful  bird,  which 
opened  its  mouth  and  said,  “  Rise  and  follow  me,  for 
Allah  has  pitied  thy  tears,  and  will  unite  thee  to  thy 
husband.”  She  rose  and  followed  the  raven,  which 
flew  before  her,  changing  the  night  into  day  by  the 
light  of  its  eyes,  and  the  morning  star  had  not  yet 
risen  when  she  arrived  at  the  grotto.  The  raven 
now  cried,  “  Kanuch,  arise,  and  admit  thy  wife,” 
and  then  vanished. 
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Within  a  year  after  their  .reunion,  she  gave 
birth  to  a  son  who  was  the  very  image  of  Setli, 
and  the  light  of  prophecy  shone  on  his  brow.  His 
father  called  him  Salih  (the  pious),  for  he  trusted 
to  bring  him  up  in  the  faith  of  the  one  only  God,  and 
in  piety  of  life  ;  but  soon  after  Salih’s  birth  Kanuch 
died,  and  the  raven  from  Paradise  came  again  to  the 
grotto  to  take  back  Ragwha  and  her  son  to  the 
city  of  Djundu,  where  Salih  grew  rapidly  in  mind 
and  body,  to  the  admiration  of  his  mother,  and 
of  all  who  came  to  visit  them ;  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  was  the  most  powerful  and  handsome 
as  well  as  the  most  gifted  youth  of  his  time. 

It  then  came  to  pass  that  the  descendants 
of  Ham  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Thamudites,  and  were  to  all  appearance  on  the 
point  of  destroying  them.  Their  best  warriors 
had  already  fallen,  and  the  rest  were  preparing 
for  flight,  when  Salih  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
battle-field,  at  the  head  of  a  few  of  his  friends,  and  by 
his  personal  valour  and  excellent  manoeuvres  wrested 
the  victory  from  the  enemy,  and  routed  them  com¬ 
pletely.  This  achievement  secured  to  him  the  love 
and  gratitude  of  the  more  virtuous  part  of  his  tribe, 
but  the  king  envied  him  from  this  day,  and  sought 
after  his  life.  Yet  as  often  as  the  assassins  came  to 
Salih’s  dwelling  to  slay  him  by  the  king’s  command, 
their  hands  were  paralysed,  and  were  only  restored  by 
Salih’s  intercession  with  Allah,  In  this  wise,  the 
believers  in  Salih  and  his  invisible  God  gradually  in- 
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creased,  so  that  there  was  soon  formed  a  community 
of  forty  men  who  built  a  mosque,  in  which  they  wor¬ 
shipped  in  common. 

One  day  the  king  surrounded  the  mosque  with  his 
soldiers,  and  threatened  Salih  and  his  adherents  with 
death  unless  Allah  should  save  them  by  a  special 
miracle.  Salih  prayed,  and  the  leaves  of  the  date- 
tree  that  grew  before  the  mosque  were  instantly 
changed  to  scorpions  and  adders,  which  fell  upon 
the  king  and  his  men,  while  two  doves  which  dwelt 
on  the  roof  of  the  mosque,  exclaimed,  “  Believe  in 
Salih,  for  he  is  the  prophet  and  messenger  of  Allah.” 
To  this  twofold  wonder  a  second  and  third  one  were 
added,  for  at  Salih’s  prayer  the  tree  resumed  its 
former  shape,  and  some  of  the  Thamudites  who 
had  been  killed  by  the  serpents  returned  to  life  again. 

But  the  king  continued  in  unbelief,  for  Iblis  spoke 
from  the  mouth  of  the  idol,  calling  Salih  a  magician 
and  a  demon. 

The  tribe  was  then  visited  by  famine,  but  this  also 
failed  to  convert  them.  When  Salih  beheld  the 
stubbornness  of  the  Thamudites  he  prayed  to  Allah 
to  destroy  so  sinful  a  people. 

But  he  too,  like  his  father,  was  carried  by  an 
angel  to  a  subterraneous  cave  in  sleep,  and  slept  there 
twenty  years.  On  waking  he  was  about  to  go 
into  the  mosque  to  perform  his  morning  devotions, 
for  he  imagined  that  he  had  slept  only  one  night ;  but  the 
mosque  lay  in  ruins ;  he  then  went  to  see  his  friends 
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and  followers,  but  some  of  them  were  dead ; 
others,  in  the  idea  that  he  had  abandoned  them 
or  been  secretly  slain,  had  gone  to  other  countries,  or 
returned  to  idolatry.  Salih  knew  not  what  to  do. 
Then  appeared  to  him  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  said, 
“  Because  thou  hast  hastily  condemned  thy  people, 
Allah  has  taken  from  thee  twenty  years  of  thy  life ; 
and  thou  hast  passed  them  sleeping  in  the  cave.*  But 
rise  and  preach  again.  Allah  sends  thee  here  Adam’s 
shirt,  Abel’s  sandals,  the  tunic  of  Sheth,  the  seal  of 
Idris,  the  sword  of  Xoali,  and  the  statf  of  Hud,  with 
ail  of  which  thou  shalt  perform  many  wonders  to 
confirm  thy  words.”  On  the  following  day  the  king 
and  priests  and  heads  of  the  people,  attended  by  many 
citizens,  went  in  procession  to  a  neighbouring  chapel, 
in  which  an  idol,  similar  to  that  of  the  temple,  was 
worshipped.  Salih  stepped  between  the  king  and 
the  door  of  the  chapel ;  and  when  the  king  asked  him 

*  The  Idea  of  a  prophet’s  intercession  with  God  is  of 
Scriptural  origin.  Abraham  and  Moses  interceded  with  God, 
the  one  for  Sodom,  the  other  for  his  people  ;  and  according  to 
the  Hebrew  legend,  the  Jews,  on  hearing  Isaiah  denouncing  the 
judgments  of  God,  threatened  to  put  him  to  death,  because  he  had 
not  sought  to  turn  away  His  wrath,  as  Moses  had  done  under 
similar  circumstances.  Our  Saviour’s  parable  of  the  gardener, 
who  begged  another  year’s  respite  for  the  unfruitful  tree,  is  on 
the  same  principle.  So  is  also  Christ’s  reproof  to  his  disciples, 
when  they  would  have  called  down  fire  from  Heaven.  The 
punishment  of  Salih,  therefore,  however  prettily  introduced, 
must,  like  every  other  truth  of  the  Koran,  be  referred  to  the 
knowledge  which  the  Moslem  had  of  the  Scriptures. — E.  T. 
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who  lie  was,  for  Salih’s  appearance  had  so  changed 
during  the  twenty  years  which  he  had  spent  in  the 
cavern  that  the  king  did  not  recognise  him,  he  an¬ 
swered,  “  I  am  Salih,  the  messenger  of  the  one  only 
God,  who,  twenty  years  ago,  preached  to  thee,  and 
showed  thee  many  clear  proofs  of  the  truth  of  my 
mission.  But  since  thou,  as  I  perceive,  still  pcrsistest 
in  idolatry,  I  once  more  appear  before  thee  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  by  his  permission  offer  to  perform 
before  thine  eyes  any  miracle  thou  mayest  desire  in 
testimony  of  my  prophetic  calling.” 

The  king  took  counsel  with  Shihab  his  brother, 
and  Davud  his  high-priest,  who  stood  near  him. 
Then  said  the  latter,  “  If  he  be  the  messenger  of 
Allah,  let  a  camel  come  forth  from  this  rocky  moun¬ 
tain,  one  hundred  cubits  high,  with  all  imaginable 
colours  united  on  its  back,  with  eyes  flaming  like 
lightning,  with  a  voice  like  thunder,  and  with  feet 
swifter  than  the  wind.”  When  Salih  declared  his 
readiness  to  produce  such  a  camel,  Davud  added, 
“  Its  fore-legs  must  be  of  gold,  and  its  hind-legs  of 
silver,  its  head  of  emerald  and  its  ears  of  rubies,  and 
its  back  must  bear  a  silken  tent,  supported  on  four 
diamond  pillars  inlaid  with  gold.”  Salih  was  not 
deterred  by  all  these  additional  requirements:  and  the 
king  added,  “  Hear,  O  Salih  !  if  thou  be  the  prophet  of 
Allah,  let  this  mountain  be  cleft  open,  and  a  camel 
step  forth  with  skin,  liah-,  flesh,  blood,  bones,  muscles, 
and  veins,  like  other  camels,  only  much  larger,  and 
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let  it  immediately  give  birth  to  a  young  camel,  which 
shall  follow  it  every  where  as  a  child  follows  its 
mother,  and  when  scarcely  produced  exclaim,  ‘  There  is 
but  one  Allah,  and  Salih  is  his  messenger  and  pro¬ 
phet.’” 

“  And  will  you  turn  to  Allah  if  I  pray  to  him,  and 
if  he  perform  such  a  miracle  before  your  eyes  ?  ” 

“Assuredly!”  replied  Davud.  “Yet  must  this 
camel  yield  its  milk  spontaneously,  and  the  milk  must 
be  cold  in  summer,  and  warm  in  winter.” 

“  Are  these  all  your  conditions?”  asked  Salih. 

“  Still  further,”  continued  Sliihab ;  “  the  milk 
must  heal  all  diseases,  and  enrich  all  the  poor ;  and 
the  camel  must  go  alone  to  every  house,  calling  the 
inmates  by  name,  and  filling  all  their  empty  vessels 
with  its  milk.” 

“Thy  will  be  done!”  replied  Salih.  “Yet  I 
must  also  stipulate  that  no  one  shall  harm  the  camel, 
or  drive  it  from  its  pasture,  or  ride  on  it,  or  use  it 
for  any  labour.” 

On  their  swearing  to  him  to  treat  the  camel  as  a 
holy  thing,  Salih  prayed:  “  0  !  God,  who  hast  cre¬ 
ated  Adam  out  of  the  earth,  and  formed  Eve  from  a 
rib,  and  to  whom  the  hardest  things  are  easy,  let 
these  rocks  bring  forth  a  camel,  such  as  their  king 
has  described,  for  the  conversion  of  the  Thamudites.” 

Scarcely  had  Salih  concluded  his  prayer,  when 
the  earth  opened  at  his  feet,  and  there  gushed  forth 
a  fountain  of  fresh  water  fragrant  with  musk :  the 
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tent  which,  had  been  erected  for  Adam  in  Paradise 
descended  from  heaven,  and  thereupon  the  rocky 
wall  which  supported  the  eastern  side  of  the 
temple  groaned  like  a  woman  in  travail ;  a  flight  of 
birds  descended,  and  filling  their  beaks  with  the 
water  of  the  fountain,  sprinkled  it  over  the  rock,  and 
lo !  there  was  seen  the  head  of  the  camel,  which 
was  gradually  followed  by  the  rest  of  its  body  ;  when 
it  stood  upon  the  earth,  it  was  exactly  as  it  had  been 
described  by  the  king,  and  it  cried  out  immediately : 
“  There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  Salih  is  his  messenger 
and  prophet.”  The  angel  Gabriel  then  came  down 
and  touched  the  camel  with  his  flaming  sword,  and  it 
gave  birth  to  a  young  camel  which  resembled  it 
entirely,  and  repeated  the  confession  that  had 
been  required.  The  camel  then  went  to  the  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  people,  calling  them  by  name,  and  filling 
every  empty  vessel  with  its  milk.  On  its  way  all 
animals  bowed  before  it,  and  all  the  trees  bent  their 
branches  to  it  in  reverence. 

The  king  could  no  longer  shut  his  heart  to  such 
proofs  of  God’s  almightiness  and  Salih’s  mission :  he 
fell  on  the  prophet’s  neck,  kissed  him  and  said,  “  I 
confess  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  thou  art  his 
messenger !  ” 

But  the  brother  of  the  king,  as  well  as  Davud  and  all 
the  priesthood,  called  it  only  sorcery  and  delusion,  and 
invented  all  kinds  of  calumnies  and  falsehoods,  to  retain 
the  people  in  unbelief  and  idolatry.  Meanwhile,  since 
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the  camel,  by  constantly  yielding  its  milk  and  praising 
Allah  as  often  as  it  went  down  to  the  water,  made 
daily  new  converts,  the  chiefs  of  the  infidels  resolved 
to  kill  it.  But  when  many  days  had  passed  before  they 
ventured  to  approach  it,  Shihab  issued  a  proclamation, 
that  whosoever  should  kill  the  mountain  camel,  should 
have  his  daughter  Ifaj an  to  wife.  Kadbar,  a  young 
man  who  had  long  loved  this  maiden,  distinguished  as 
she  was  for  grace  and  beauty,  but  without  daring 
to  woo  her,  being  only  a  man  of  the  people,  armed 
himself  with  a  huge  sword,  and  attended  by  Davud 
and  some  other  priests,  fell  upon  the  camel  from 
behind  while  it  was  descending  to  the  waters,  and 
wounded  it  in  its  hoof. 

At  that  moment  all  nature  uttered  a  frightful 
shriek  of  woe.  The  little  camel  ran  moaning  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  the  mountain  and  cried,  “  May 
the  curse  of  Allah  light  upon  thee,  thou  sinful  people  !  ” 
Salih  and  the  king,  who  had  not  quitted  him  since 
his  conversion,  went  into  the  city,  demanding  the 
punishment  of  Kadbar  and  his  accomplices.  But 
Shihab,  who  had  in  the  meantime  usurped  the  throne, 
threatened  them  with  instant  death.  Salih,  flying, 
had  only  time  to  say  that  Allah  would  wait  their 
repentance  only  three  days  longer,  and  on  the  expir¬ 
ation  of  the  third  day  would  annihilate  them  like 
their  brethren  the  Aaadites.  His  threat  was  fulfilled, 
for  they  were  irreclaimable.  Already  on  the  next 
day  the  people  grew  as  yellow  as  the  seared  leaves  of 
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autumn ;  and  wherever  the  wounded  camel  trod  there 
issued  fountains  of  blood  from  the  earth.  On  the 
second  day  their  faces  became  red  as  blood ;  but  on 
the  third,  they  turned  black  as  coal,  and  on  the 
same  day,  towards  nightfall,  they  saw  the  camel 
hovering  in  the  air  on  crimson  wings,  whereupon 
some  of  the  angels  hurled  down  whole  mountains  of 
fire,  while  others  opened  the  subterraneous  vaults  of 
fire  which  are  connected  with  hell,  so  that  the  earth 
vomited  forth  firebrands  in  the  shape  of  camels.  At 
sunset,  all  the  Thamudites  were  a  heap  of  ashes. 
Only  Salih  and  king  Djundu  escaped,  and  wandered 
in  company  to  Palestine,  where  they  ended  their 
days  as  hermits. 
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Soon  after  the  death  of  Salih,  the  prophet  Abraham 
was  horn  at  Susa,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Bah)' Ion. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  the  mighty  king,  Nimrod, 
and  his  birth  falls  into  the  year  1081  after  the  flood, 
which  happened  in  2242  from  the  Fall.  He  was 
welcomed  at  his  birth  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  imme¬ 
diately  wrapped  him  in  a  white  robe.  Nimrod  on  the 
night  in  which  Abraham  was  born — it  was  between 
the  night  of  Thursday  and  F riday  morning  —  heard 
a  voice  in  his  dream  which  cried  aloud,  “  Woe  to  them 
that  shall  not  confess  the  God  of  Abraham— the  truth 
has  come  to  light,  delusion  vanishes !  ”  He  also  dreamt 
that  the  idol  winch  he  worshipped  had  fallen  down  ; 
and  convened,  therefore,  on  the  following  morning  all 
his  priests  and  sorcerers,  communicating  to  them 
his  dream.  Yet  no  one  knew  how  to  interpret  it,  or 
to  give  any  account  of  Abraham.  Nimrod  had  already 
once  in  a  dream  seen  a  star  which  eclipsed  the  light  of 
sun  and  moon,  and  had,  therefore,  been  warned  by  his 
sorcerers  of  a  boy  who  threatened  to  deprive  him  of 
liis  throne,  and  to  annihilate  the  people’s  faith  in  him, 
—  for  Nimrod  caused  himself  to  be  worshipped  as 
God.  Yet,  seeing  that  since  that  dream  he  had  com- 
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manded  every  new-born  male  to  be  slain  at  its  birth,  he 
did  not  think  there  was  any  need  for  further  apprehen  ¬ 
sion.  Abraham  alone  was  saved  of  the  children  who 
were  born  at  that  time  by  a  miracle  of  heaven,  for 
his  mother  had  remained  so  slender  during  her  whole 
pregnancy  that  no  one  had  thought  of  it,  and  when  her 
hour  came  she  fled  to  a  cave  beyond  the  city,  where, 
aided  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  she  was  secretly  delivered. 
In  this  cave  Abraham  remained  concealed,  during 
fifteen  months,  and  his  mother  visited  him  sometimes 
to  nurse  him.  But  he  had  no  need  of  her  food,  for 
Allah  commanded  water  to  flow  from  one  of  Abra¬ 
ham’s  fingers,  milk  from  another,  honey  from  the 
third,  the  juice  of  dates  from  the  fourth,  and  butter 
from  the  fifth.  On  stepping,  for  the  first  time, 
beyond  the  cave,  and  seeing  a  beautiful  star,  Abraham 
said,  “  This  is  my  God,  which  has  given  me  meat 
and  drink  in  the  cave.”  Yet  anon  the  moon  arose  in 
full  splendour,  exceeding  the  light  of  the  star,  and 
he  said,  “  This  is  not  God  ;  I  will  worship  the  moon.” 
But  when,  towards  morning,  the  moon  waxed  more 
and  more  pale,  and  the  sun  rose,  he  acknowledged 
the  latter  as  a  divinity,  until  he  also  disappeared  from 
the  horizon.  He  then  asked  his  mother,  “Who  is 
my  God?”  and  she  replied, 

“  It  is  I.” 

“  And  who  is  thy  God  ?”  he  inquired  further. 

“  Thy  father.” 

“And  who  is  my  father’s  God?” 
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“  Nimrod !” — 

“And  Nimrod’s  God?” 

She  then  struck  him  on  the  face,  and  said,  “Be 
silent !  ”  He  was  silent,  but  thought  within  him¬ 
self,  “  I  acknowledge  no  other  God  than  Him  who  has 
created  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  that  is  in  them.” 
When  he  was  a  little  older,  his  father,  Aser,  who  was 
a  maker  of  idols,  sent  him  out  to  sell  them;  but  Abra¬ 
ham  cried,  “  Who  will  buy  what  can  only  do  him  harm, 
and  bring  no  good?”  so  that  no  one  bought  of  him. 
One  day,  when  all  his  townsmen  had  gone  on  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  some  idol,  he  feigned  sickness,  and  remain¬ 
ing  alone  at  home,  destroyed  two-and-seventy  idols, 
which  were  set  up  in  the  temple.  It  was  then  that 
he  obtained  the  honourable  surname  of  Chalil  Allah 
(the  friend  of  God).  But  on  the  return  of  the  pil¬ 
grims  he  was  arrested,  and  brought  before  Nimrod ; 
for  suspicion  soon  rested  upon  him,  both  on  account  of 
his  stay  at  home,  and  the  contemptuous  reflections  on 
the  worship  of  idols,  in  which  he  was  known  to  in¬ 
dulge.  Nimrod  condemned  him  to  be  burnt  alive  as 
a  blasphemer.*  The  people  of  Babel  then  collected 

*  The  Jewish  legend  respecting  Abraham’s  contempt  of 
idolatry  and  his  sentence  to  be  burnt  alive  is  as  follows':  — 
“  Terah  was  an  idolater,  and,  as  he  went  one  day  on  a  journey, 
he  appointed  Abraham  to  sell  his  idols  in  his  stead.  As  often 
as  a  purchaser  came,  Abraham  inquired  his  age,  and  when  he 
replied,  ‘  I  am  fifty  or  sixty  years  old,’  he  said,  ‘  Woe  to  the 
man  of  sixty  who  would  worship  the  work  of  a  day!’  —  so 
that  the  purchasers  went  away  ashamed. 
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wood  for  a  pile  during  a  whole  month,  or  according 
to  some  of  the  learned,  during  forty  days,  and  at  that 
time  knew  of  no  more  God-pleasing  work  than  this : 
so  that  if  any  one  was  sick,  or  desired  to  obtain  any 
favour  from  his  gods,  he  vowed  to  carry  a  certain 
quantity  of  wood  upon  his  recovery,  or  on  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  his  wish.  The  women  were  especially  active ; 
they  washed,  or  did  other  manual  work,  for  hire, 
and  bought  wood  with  their  earnings.  When  at  last 

“  One  day  a  woman  came  with  a  bowl  of  fine  flour  and  said, 
‘  Set  it  before  them ;  ’  but  be  took  a  staff  and  broke  all  the 
idols  in  pieces,  and  placed  the  staff  in  the  bands  of  the  largest 
of  them.  When  bis  father  returned  be  inquired,  ‘  Who  has 
done  this  ?  ’  Abraham  said,  ‘  Why  should  I  deny  it  ?  there  was 
a  woman  here  with  a  bowl  of  fine  flour,  and  she  directed  me  to 
set  it  before  them.  When  I  did  so,  every  one  of  them  would 
have  eaten  first ;  then  arose  the  tallest,  and  demolished  them 
with  the  staff.’  Terah  said,  “  What  fable  art  thou  telling  me  ? 
have  they  any  understanding  ?  ’ 

“  Abraham  replied,  ‘  Do  not  thy  ears  hear  what  thy  lips  utter  ?  ’ 

“  Whereupon  Terah  took  him  and  delivered  him  to  Nimrod, 
who  said  to  Abraham,  1  Let  us  worship  the  fire !  ’ 

“  1  Rather  the  water  that  quenches  the  fire.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  the  water.’ 

“  ‘  Rather  the  cloud  which  carries  the  water.’ 

“  ‘Well,  the  cloud.’ 

“  ‘  Rather  the  wind  that  scatters  the  cloud.’ 

•“  ‘Well,  the  wind.’ 

“  ‘  Rather  man,  for  he  endures  the  wind.’ 

“  ‘  Thou  art  a  babbler,’  replied  the  king.  ‘  I  worship  the  fire, 
and  will  cast  thee  into  it.  May  the  God  whom  thou  adorest 
deliver  thee  thence  !  ’ 

“  Abraham  was  thrown  into  a  heated  furnace,  but  was  saved.” 
— Vide  Geiger ,  i.  p.  124. 
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tlie  pile  hacl  attained  a  height  of  thirty  cubits  and 
a  breadth  of  twenty,  Nimrod  commanded  it  to  be  set 
on  lire.  Then  there  mounted  on  high  such  a  mighty 
flame,  that  many  birds  in  the  air  were  consumed 
by  it ;  the  smoke  which  arose  darkened  the  whole 
city,  and  the  crackling  of  the  wood  was  heard  at  the 
distance  of  a  day’s  journey.  Then  Nimrod  summoned 
Abraham,  and  asked  him  again,  “Who  is  thy  God?” 

“  He  that  has  power  to  kill  and  to  make  alive 
again,”  Abraham  replied.  He  thereupon  conjured 
up  a  man  from  the  grave  who  had  died  many  years 
ago,  and  commanded  him  to  bring  a  white  cock,  a 
black  raven,  a  green  pigeon,  and  a  speckled  peacock. 
When  he  had  brought  these  birds,  Abraham  cut 
them  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  flung  them  into 
four  different  directions,  retaining  only  the  four  heads 
in  his  hands.  Over  these  he  said  a  prayer,  then 
called  each  bird  by  name,  and  behold  the  little  pieces 
came  flying  towards  him,  and,  combining  as  they  had 
been,  united  themselves  to  their  heads.  The  birds 
lived  as  before,  but  he  who  had  been  raised  from 
the  dead,  at  Abraham’s  command,  descended  again 
into  the  grave. 

Nimrod  then  caused  two  malefactors  to  be  brought 
from  prison,  and  commanded  one  of  them  to  be 
executed,  but  pardoned  the  othei’,  saying,  “  I  also 
am  God,  for  I  too  have  the  disposal  of  life  and 
death.”  However  childish  this  remark  was,  for  he  only 
had  the  power  of  remitting  the  sentence  of  a  living 
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man,  not  of  restoring  the  dead  to  life,  Abraham  did 
not  object,  but,  in  order  to  silence  him  at  once,  said, 
“  Allah  causes  the  sun  to  rise  in  the  East ;  if  thou  be 
Allah,  let  it  for  once  rise  in  the  West.  But,  instead 
of  replying,  Nimrod  commanded  his  servants  to  fling 
Abraham  into  the  fire,  by  means  of  an  engine  which 
Satan  himself  had  suggested  to  him. 

At  the  same  instant  the  heaven  with  all  its  angels, 
and  the  earth  with  all  its  creatures,  cried  as  with  one 
voice,  “  God  of  Abraham !  thy  friend,  who  alone 
worships  thee  on  earth,  is  being  thrown  into  the  fire ; 
permit  us  to  rescue  him.”  The  angel  that  presideth 
over  the  reservoirs  was  about  to  extinguish  the  flames 
by  a  deluge  from  on  high,  and  he  that  keepeth  the  winds 
to  scatter  them  by  a  tempest  to  all  parts  of  the  world: 
but  Allah,  blessed  be  His  name  !  said,  “  I  permit  every 
one  of  you  to  whom  Abraham  shall  cry  for  pro¬ 
tection  to  assist  him ;  yet  if  he  turn  only  to  me,  then 
let  me  by  my  own  immediate  aid  rescue  him  from 
death.*  Then  cried  Abraham  from  the  midst  of  the 
pile,  “  There  is  no  God  besides  thee  ;  thou  art 
Supreme,  and  unto  thee  alone  belong  praise  and 
glory  !”  The  flame  had  already  consumed  his  robe, 
when  the  angel  Gabriel  stepped  before  him  and  asked, 
“  Hast  thou  need  of  me?” 

*  The  Midrash,  p.  20.,  says,  “  When  the  wicked  Nimrod  cast 
Abraham  into  the  furnace,  Gabriel  said,  ‘  Lord  of  the  world, 
suffer  me  to  save  this  saint  from  the  fire !  ’  but  the  Lord  replied, 
‘  I  am  the  only  one  supreme  in  my  world,  and  he  is  supreme  in 
his;  it  is  meet,  therefore,  that  the  supreme  should  save  the 
supreme.’” 
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But  he  replied,  “  The  help  of  Allah  alone  is  what 
I  need!” 

“  Pray  then  to  Him  that  he  may  save  thee  !  ”  re¬ 
joined  Gabriel. 

“  He  knows  my  condition,”  answered  Abraham. 

All  the  creatures  of  the  earth  now  attempted  to 
quench  the  fire,  the  lizard  alone  blew  upon  it ;  and, 
as  a  punishment,  became  dumb  from  that  hour. 

At  Allah’s  command,  Gabriel  now  cried  to  the  fire, 
“  Become  cool,  and  do  Abraham  no  harm !  ”  To  these 
last  words  Abraham  was  indebted  for  his  escape,  for  at 
the  sound  of  Gabriel’s  voice  it  grew  so  chill  around 
him,  that  he  was  well  nigh  freezing;  and  the  cold 
had  therefore  to  be  diminished  again.  The  fire  then 
remained  as  it  was,  burning  on  as  before ;  but  it  had 
miraculously  lost  all  its  warmth ;  and  this  was  not 
only  so  with  Abraham’s  pile,  but  with  all  fires  lighted 
on  that  day  throughout  the  whole  world. 

Allah  then  caused  a  fountain  of  fresh  water  to 
spring  up  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  roses  and 
other  flowers  to  rise  out  of  the  earth  at  the  spot 
where  Abraham  was  lying.  He  likewise  sent  him 
a  silken  robe  from  Paradise,  and  an  angel  in  human 
shape,  who  kept  him  company  during  seven  days ; 
for  so  long  he  remained  in  the  fire.  These  seven 
days  Abraham  in  later  times  frequently  called  the 
most  precious  of  his  life. 

His  miraculous  preservation  in  the  pile  became 
the  cause  of  his  marriage  with  Badha,  the  daughter 
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of  Nimrod.  For  on  the  seventh  day  after  Abra¬ 
ham  was  cast  into  the  fire,  she  prayed  her  father 
for  permission  to  see  him.  Nimrod  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  her  from  it,  and  said,  “  What  canst  thou  see 
of  him?  He  has  long;  ere  now  been  changed  into 
ashes.”  Yet  she  ceased  not  to  entreat  him,  until  he 
suffered  her  to  go  near  the  pile.  There  she  beheld 
Abraham,  through  the  fire,  sitting  quite  comfortable  in 
the  midst  of  a  blooming  garden.  Amazed,  she  called 
out,  “  Oh,  Abraham,  does  not  the  fire  consume  thee  ?” 
He  replied,  “  Whoever  keeps  Allah  in  his  heart,  and 
the  words,  ‘  In  the  name  of  Allah  the  All-merciful,’ 
on  his  tongue,  over  him  has  fire  no  power.” 

Whereupon  she  begged  his  permission  to  approach 
him,  bnt  he  said,  “  Confess  that  there  is  but  one  only 
God,  who  has  chosen  me  to  be  his  messenger !  ”  As 
soon  as  she  had  made  this  confession  of  her  faith,  the 
flames  parted  before  her,  so  that  she  was  able  to 
reach  Abraham  unharmed.  But  when  she  returned 
to  her  father,  and  told  him  in  what  condition  she 
had  found  the  prophet,  and  sought  to  convert  him 
to  his  faith,  he  tormented  and  tortured  her  so  cruelly, 
that  Allah  commanded  an  angel  to  deliver  her  from 
his  hands,  and  conduct  her  to  Abraham,  who  had 
meanwhile  left  the  city  of  Babel. 

Still  Nimrod  was  far  from  being  reclaimed;  he  even 
resolved  to  build  a  lofty  tower,  wherewith,  if  possible, 
to  scale  the  heavens,  and  to  search  therein  for  the  God 
of  Abraham.  The  tower  rose  to  a  height  of  five  thousand 
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cubits ;  but  as  heaven  was  still  far  off,  and  the  work¬ 
men  were  unable  to  proceed  further  with  the  building, 
Nimrod  caught  two  eagles  and  kept  them  upon  the 
tower,  feeding  them  constantly  with  flesh.  He  then 
left  them  to  fast  for  several  days,  and  when  they  were 
ravenous  with  hunger,  he  fastened  to  then-  feet  a  light 
closed  palankin,  with  one  window  above  and  another 
below,  and  seated  himself  in  it  with  one  of  his 
huntsmen.  The  latter  took  a  long  spear,  to  which 
a  bit  of  flesh  was  attached,  and  thrust  it  through 
the  upper  window,  so  that  the  famishing  eagles 
flew  instantly  upwards,  bearing  the  palankin  aloft. 
When  they  had  flown  towards  heaven  during  a  whole 
day,  Nimrod  heard  a  voice,  which  cried  to  him,  “  God¬ 
less  man,  whither  goest  thou  ?  ”  Nimrod  seized  the 
bow  of  his  huntsman,  and  discharged  an  arrow,  which 
forthwith  fell  back  through  the  window  stained  with 
blood,  and  this  abandoned  man  believed  that  he  had 
wounded  the  God  of  Abraham. 

But  as  he  was  now  so  far  from  the  earth,  that  it 
appeared  to  him  no  larger  than  an  egg,  he  ordered 
the  spear  to  be  held  downwards,  and  the  eagles 
and  the  palankin  descended. 

Respecting  the  blood  which  was  seen  on  Nimrod’s 
arrow,  the  learned  are  not  agreed  as  to  whence  it  came : 
many  contend  it  was  the  blood  of  a  fish  whom  the 
clouds  had  carried  with  them  from  the  sea,  and  adduce 
this  circumstance  as  the  reason  why  fish  need  not  be 
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slaughtered.*  Others  suppose  that  Nimrod’s  arrow  had 
struck  a  bird  which  was  flying  still  higher  than  the 
eagles.  When  Nimrod,  in  the  swell  of  triumph,  once 
more  reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  tower,  Allah  caused 
it  to  fall  in  with  such  frightful  noise,  that  all  people 
were  beside  themselves  from  terror,  and  every  one 
spoke  in  a  different  tongue.  Since  that  period  the 
languages  of  men  vary,  and,  on  account  of  the 
confusion  arising  from  this  circumstance,  the  capital 
of  Nimrod  was  called  Babel  (the  confusion). 

As  soon,  however,  as  Nimrod  had  recovered  him¬ 
self,  he  pursued  Abraham  with  an  army  which 
covered  the  space  of  twelve  square  miles.  Allah 
then  sent  Gabriel  unto  Abraham  to  ask  him  by 
what  creature  he  should  send  him  deliverance  ? 
Abraham  chose  the  fly ;  and  Allah  said,  “  V erily,  if 
he  had  not  chosen  the  fly,  an  insect  would  have 
come  to  his  aid,  seventy  of  which  are  lighter  than 
the  wing  of  a  fly.” 

The  exalted  Allah  then  summoned  the  king  of  flies, 
and  commanded  him  to  march  with  his  host  against 
Nimrod.  He  then  collected  all  the  flies  and  gnats 
of  the  whole  earth,  and  with  them  attacked  Nimrod’s 
men  with  such  violence,  that  they  were  soon  obliged 

*  The  laws  of  the  Mahometans,  and  of  the  Jews  especially, 
regulate  scrupulously  the  mode  in  which  clean  animals  are  to 
be  slain ;  what  part  is  to  receive  the  mortal  wound ;  how  it  is 
to  be  inflicted ;  the  knife  to  be  used ;  and  the  formula  of  prayer 
to  be  uttered.  But  no  such  laws  exist  in  regard  to  fish. —  E.  T. 
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to  take  to  flight,  for  they  consumed  their  skin  and 
bones  and  flesh,  and  picked  the  eyes  out  of  their 
heads.  Nimrod  himself  fled,  and  locked  himself  up 
in  a  thickly-walled  tower ;  but  one  of  the  flies  rushed 
in  with  him,  and  flew  round  his  face  during  seven 
days,  without  his  being  able  to  catch  it,  the  fly  return¬ 
ing  again  and  again  to  his  lip,  and  sucking  it  so  long 
until  it  began  to  swell.  It  then  flew  up  into  his 
nose,  and  the  more  he  endeavoured  to  get  it  out,  the 
more  deeply  it  pressed  into  it,  until  it  came  to  the 
brain,  which  it  began  to  devour.  Then  there  re¬ 
mained  no  other  means  of  relief  to  him  than  to  run 
his  head  against  the  wall,  or  to  have  some  one  strike 
his  forehead  with  a  hammer.  But  the  fly  grew  con¬ 
tinually  larger  until  the  fortieth  day,  when  his  head 
burst  open,  and  the  insect,  which  had  grown  to  the  size 
of  a  pigeon,  flew  out,  and  said  to  the  dying  Nimrod, 
who  even  now  would  not  come  to  repentance,  “  Thus 
does  Allah,  whenever  he  pleases,  permit  the  feeblest 
of  his  creatures  to  destroy  the  man  who  will  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  Him  and  in  His  messenger.”  The  tower,  in 
which  Nimrod  was,  then  tumbled  in  upon  him,  and 
he  must  roll  about  under  its  ruins  until  the  day  of 
the  resurrection. 

After  Nimrod’s  death,  many  persons  whom  the 
fear  of  the  king  had  prevented,  turned  to  the  only 
God,  and  to  Abraham  his  messenger.  The  first  were 
his  nephew  Lot,  the  son  of  Haran,  and  Lot’s  sister 
Sarah,  whom  Abraham  afterwards  married.  She 
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bore  a  perfect  resemblance  to  her  mother  Eve,  to 
whom  Allah  had  given  two  thirds  of  all  beauty, 
while  the  whole  human  race  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  remaining  third,  and  even  of  this  quota  Joseph 
alone  obtained  one  third. 

Sarah  was  so  beautiful  that  Abraham,  who,  in 
order  to  proclaim  the  true  faith,  was  obliged  to  make 
many  journeys  to  Palestine,  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Arabia,  found  it  necessary  to  carry  her  with  him 
in  a  chest.  One  day  he  was  arrested  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan  by  a  publican,  to  whom  he  was  obliged 
to  give  tithe  of  all  that  he  carried  with  him.  Abra¬ 
ham  opened  all  his  chests,  but  the  one  in  which  Sarah 
was  confined;  and  when  the  publican  proceeded  to 
search  it  too,  Abraham  said,  “  Suppose  it  to  be  filled 
with  silks,  and  let  me  pay  the  tithe  accordingly.”  But 
the  officer  commanded  him  to  open  it.  Abraham 
begged  him  again  to  pass  it  unopened,  and  offered  to 
give  tithe  as  if  it  were  filled  with  gold  and  jewels. 
Still  the  other  insisted  on  his  seeing  the  contents  of 
the  chest ;  and,  when  he  beheld  Sarah,  he  was  so  daz¬ 
zled  by  her  beauty,  that  he  ran  forthwith  to  the  king, 
reporting  what  had  happened. 

The  king  immediately  summoned  Abraham,  and 
inquired  of  him,  “'Who  is  the  maiden  whom  thou  ear¬ 
nest  with  thee  ?  ”  Abraham,  from  fear  of  being  put 
to  death  if  be  avowed  the  truth,  replied,  “  She  is  my 
sister !  ”  At  the  same  time  he  told  no  falsehood  *,  for 

*  The  learned  reader  must  be  struck  with  the  strong  like- 
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in  his  mind  he  meant,  “  She  is  my  sister  in  the  faith.” 
When  the  king  heard  this,  he  took  her  with  him  to 
his  palace.  Abraham  stood  full  of  despair  before  it, 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  when  Allah  caused  the 
walls  of  the  palace  to  become  transparent  as  glass, 
and  Abraham  saw  how  the  king,  as  soon  as  he  had 
seated  himself  with  Sarah  on  a  divan,  desired  to 
embrace  her.  But  at  that  instant  his  hand  withered, 
the  palace  began  to  shake,  and  threatened  to  fall. 
The  king  fell  on  the  ground  from  dread  and  fright, 
and  Sarah  said  to  him,  “  Let  me  go,  for  I  am  the 
wife  of  Abraham.” 

Pharaoh  thereupon  summoned  Abraham,  and  re¬ 
proached  him  for  his  untruth.  The  latter  then 
prayed  for  him,  and  Allah  healed  the  king,  who 
now  gave  Abraham  many  rich  presents,  and,  among 
others,  an  Egyptian  slave  by  the  name  of  Hagar.* 
She  bore  him  a  son,  whom  he  called  Ismael.  But  as 
Sarah  was  barren,  and  the  more  jealous  since  the 
light  of  Mohamed  already  shone  on  Ismael’s  fore¬ 
ness  existing  between  the  moral  of  the  Moslems  and  those 
of  the  Sanchez,  the  Escobars,  the  Tambourins,  and  the  Molinas. 
The  Bible  says,  indeed,  “  Abraham  said  to  Pharaoh,  ‘  She  is  my 
sister ”  but  it  does  not  iustify  him  by  adding  that  he  told  no 
falsehood.  —  E.  T. 

*  The  Midrash,  fol.  21.,  says  that  Hagar  was  given  as  a  slave 
to  Abraham  by  her  father,  Pharaoh,  who  said,  “My  daughter 
had  better  be  a  slave  in  the  house  of  Abraham  than  mistress  in 
any  other.”  Elimelech,  in  like  manner,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  gave  his  daughter  as  a  bondmaid  to  Abraham,  after  he 
had  seen  the  wonders  which  were  done  for  Sarah’s  sake. 
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head,  she  demanded  of  Abraham  to  put  away  Hagar 
and  her  son.  He  was  undecided,  until  commanded 
by  Allah  to  obey  Sarah  in  all  things.  Yet  he 
entreated  her  again  not  to  cast  off  her  bondmaid 
and  her  son.  But  this  so  exasperated  her,  that 
she  declared  she  would  not  rest  until  her  hands 
had  been  embrued  in  Ha  war’s  blood.  Then  Abra- 
ham  pierced  Hagar’s  ear  quickly,  and  drew  a  ring 
through  it,  so  that  Sarah  was  able  to  dip  her  hand 
in  the  blood  of  Hagar  without  bringing  the  latter 

O  O  O 

into  danger. 

From  that  time  it  became  a  custom  among  women 
to  wear  ear-rings. 

Sarah  now  suffered  Hagar  to  remain  yet  a  few  years 
longer  with  her ;  but  when  she  had  borne  Isaac,  and 
observed  that  Abraham  loved  liim  less  than  Ismael, 
her  jealousy  awoke  afresh,  and  she  now  insisted  on 
Hagar’s  removal.  Abraham  then  went  with  her  and 
Ismael  on  his  way,  and  the  angel  Gabriel  guided 
them  into  the  Arabian  desert,  to  the  place  where 
afterwards  the  holy  temple  of  Mecca  was  built.  This 
place  had  been  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Allah 
even  before  Adam’s  birth.*  For  when  Allah  made 
known  to  the  angels  his  resolve  of  creating  man,  and 

*  The  sanctity  which  the  Moslem  attaches  to  places  is 
akin  to  the  feeling  in  the  church  of  the  Pharisees  before 
Christ,  and  of  Rome  at  present.  But  the  Saviour  reproves 
it  by  those  words,  “  Wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,” 
Matt,  xviii.  20. — E.  T. 
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they  said,  “  Wilt  thou  fill  the  earthywith  sinful  crea¬ 
tures?”  Allah  was  so  wroth  at  their  dissuasion, 
that  the  angels,  to  reconcile  Him,  walked,  singing 
praises,  seven  times  round  His  throne.  Allah  par¬ 
doned  them,  but  said,  “  Build  me  forthwith,  in 
a  direct  line  downward  to  the  earth,  a  temple, 
which  the  sinners  may  one  day  encompass,  that  they 
also  may  obtain  mercy,  even  as  ye  have  now  encircled 
my  throne,  and  been  forgiven.”  Allah  afterwards 
grave  to  Adam  a  diamond  of  Paradise,  which  is  now 
called  the  black  stone ;  for  it  afterwards  grew  black 
by  the  unclean  touch  of  the  heathen,  but  will  one 
day  rise  with  eyes  and  a  tongue,  to  bear  testimony  to 
those  who  have  touched  it  in  their  pilgrimage.*  This 
jewel  was  originally  an  angel,  appointed  to  watch 
over  Adam,  that  he  might  not  eat  of  the  forbidden 
tree ;  but,  on  account  of  his  neglect,  was  changed 
into  a  stone.  At  the  time  of  the  flood  Allah  lifted  up 
this  temple  into  heaven;  yet  the  winds  blew  Noah’s 
ark  seven  times  round  the  spot  where  it  had  stood. 

After  having  accompanied  Hagar  and  Ismael  unto 
Mecca,  Abraham  returned  again  to  Sarah,  in  Syria, 
leaving  the  former,  at  Gabriel’s  command,  to  them¬ 
selves,  provided  with  a  few  dates  and  a  bottle  of  water. 
But  these  provisions  were  soon  exhausted,  and  the 
whole  region  was  waste,  arid,  and  uninhabited.  When 

*  The  black  stone  of  the  Kaaba  is  to  this  day  an  object  of 
great  veneration  with  the  Mussulmen,  and  every  pilgrim  visit¬ 
ing  the  temple  kisses  it  repeatedly.  —  E.  T. 
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Hagar  and  Ismael  were  suffering;  from  hunger  and 
thirst,  the  former  ran  seven  times  from  Mount  Susa  to 
Marwa*,  calling  upon  Allah  for  relief :  the  angel  Ga¬ 
briel  then  appeared  to  her,  and  stamped  upon  the  earth 
with  his  foot,  and  behold  thei’e  started  up  a  fountain, 
which  is  still  known  as  the  fountain  of  Semsem.f  But 
at  that  time  its  waters  were  as  sweet  as  honey  and  as 
nutritious  as  milk ;  so  that  Hagar  was  unwilling  again 
to  leave  these  regions. 

After  some  time  there  came  two  Amalekites  to 
her,  who  were  seeking  a  camel  which  had  strayed 
there,  and,  finding  good  water,  they  informed  their 
tribe  thereof,  which  had  encamped  a  few  hours  west¬ 
ward.  They  settled  with  her,  and  Ismael  grew  up 
among  them  ;  but  Abraham  visited  him  every  month, 
riding  on  Barak  his  miraculous  horse,  which  carried 
him  in  half  a  day  from  Syria  to  Mecca. 

When  Ismael  had  attained  the  age  of  thirteen 
years,  Abraham  heard  a  voice  in  Iris  dream,  which 
cried,  “  Sacrifice  Ismael  thy  son.” 

The  Jews,  and  even  many  Mussulmans  do,  indeed, 
maintain,  that  it  was  his  son  Isaac  whom  Abraham 
offered ;  but  the  true  believers  reject  this  opinion, 
inasmuch  as  Mohamed  called  himself  the  son  of  two 
men  who  had  been  set  apart  as  sacrifices,  meaning 

*  The  pilgrims  to  Mecca  still  run  seven  times  from  Mount 
Susa  to  Marwa,  frequently  looking  round  and  stooping  down,  to 
imitate  Hagar  when  seeking  for  water.  —  E.  T. 

f  This  fountain  is  within  the  Kaaba :  its  water  is  brackish, 
though  somewhat  less  so  than  the  other  water  of  Mecca. — E.  T. 
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thereby  Ismael  and  his  own  father,  Abd  Allah, 
whom  his  grandfather,  Abdul  Mattalib,  intended  to 
offer  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  but,  by  the  decision  of  a 
priestess,  redeemed  with  a  hundred  camels. 

When  Abraham  awoke,  he  was  in  doubt  whether 
he  should  regard  his  dream  as  a  Divine  command,  or 
as  the  instigation  of  Satan.  But,  when  the  same 
dream  was  yet  twice  repeated,  he  dared  not  to  hesi¬ 
tate  any  longer,  and  therefore  took  a  knife  and  a 
rope,  and  said  to  Ismael,  “  Follow  me  !  ” 

When  Iblis  saw  this,  he  thought  within  himself, 
“  An  act  so  well  pleasing  to  Allah  I  must  seek  to 
prevent,”  and  he  assumed  the  form  of  a  man,  and, 
going  to  Hagar,  said  to  her,  “  Knowest  thou  whither 
Abraham  has  gone  with  thy  son  ?  ”  Hagar  answered, 
“  He  has  gone  into  the  forest  to  cut  wood.” 

“  It  is  false,”  replied  Iblis ;  “  he  intends  to  slaughter 
thy  son.” 

“  How  is  this  possible  ?  ”  rejoined  Hagar  ;  “  does 
he  not  love  him  as  much  as  I  ?  ” 

“  Yea,”  continued  Iblis,  “  but  he  believes  that 
Allah  has  commanded  it.” 

“  If  it  be  so,”  rejoined  Hagar,  “  let  him  do  what 
he  believes  pleasing  to  Allah.” 

When  Iblis  could  effect  nothing  with  Hagar,  he 
betook  himself  to  Ismael,  and  said,  “Knowest  thou 
for  what  end  this  wood  which  thou  hast  gathered  is 
to  serve  ?  ” 

Ismael  replied,  “It  is  for  our  use  at  home.” 
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“  No  !”  rejoined  Iblis  ;  “  thy  father  designs  to  offer 
thee  as  a  sacrifice,  because  he  dreamt  that  Allah  had 
commanded  him.” 

“  W ell,”  replied  Ismael,  “  if  it  be  so,  let  him 
fulfil  on  me  the  will  of  Allah.” 

Iblis  then  turned  to  Abraham  himself,  and  said, 
“  Sheik,  whither  goest  thou  ?  ” 

“  To  cut  wood.” 

“  For  what  purpose  ?  ” 

Abraham  was  silent ;  but  Iblis  continued,  “  I  know 
thou  designest  to  offer  up  thy  son,  because  Iblis  has 
suggested  it  to  thee  in  a  dream:”  but  at  these  words 
Abraham  recognised  Iblis,  and  flinging  at  him  seven 
pebbles,  a  ceremony  since  observed  by  every  pilgrim, 
he  said,  “  Get  thee  gone,  enemy  of  Allah ;  I  will  act 
according  to  the  will  of  my  Lord.”  Satan  went  away 
enraged,  but  stepped  yet  twice  more  in  a  different 
form  into  Abraham’s  way,  seeking  to  stagger  his 
resolve.  Abraham  discovered  him  each  time,  and 
each  time  flung  at  him  seven  pebbles.  * 

*  The  Midrash,  p.  28.,  says,  “  Abraham  left  Sarah  early  in 
the  morning,  while  she  slept ;  but  Satan  placed  himself  in  his 
way  as  an  aged  man,  and  said,  ‘  Whither  goest  thou  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  desire  to  pray.’ 

“  ‘  But  to  what  purpose  are  wood  and  knife  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  may  remain  absent  some  days,  and  must  needs  prepare 
my  food.’ 

“  ‘  Should  a  man  like  thee  slay  his  son  who  was  given  him  in 
old  age  ?  how  wilt  thou  answer  for  it  in  the  day  of  judgment?’ 

“  ‘  God  has  commanded  me.’ 
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When  they  came  to  Mina,  upon  the  spot  where 
Ismael  was  to  he  offered,  the  latter  said  to  Abra¬ 
ham,  “  F ather,  bind  me  tightly,  that  I  may  not  re¬ 
sist,  and  thrust  back  thy  robe,  that  it  may  not  be 
sprinkled  with  my  blood,  lest  my  mother  mourn  at 
the  sight  of  it.  Sharpen  thy  knife  well,  that  it  may 
kill  me  quickly  and  easily,  for,  after  all,  death  is  hard. 
When  thou  reachest  home  again,  greet  my  mother, 
and  take  this  robe  to  her  as  a  memento.” 

Abraham  obeyed  weepingly  the  will  of  his  son,  and 
was  just  on  the  point  of  slaying  him,  when  the 
portals  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  the  angels  looked 
on,  and  cried,  “Well  does  this  man  deserve  to  be 
called  the  friend  of  Allah  !  ” 

At  this  moment  the  Lord  placed  an  invisible  collar 
of  copper  round  Ismael’s  neck,  so  that  Abraham, 
spite  of  his  utmost  exertions,  was  unable  to  wound 

“  He  then  presented  himself  to  Isaac  in  the  form  of  a  youth, 
and  said,  ‘  Whither  goest  thou  P  ’ 

“  ‘  To  be  instructed  by  my  father  in  virtue  and  knowledge.’ 

“  ‘  During  thy  lifetime  or  after  death  ?  for  he  verily  designs 
to  slay  thee.’ 

“  ‘  It  matters  not,  I  shall  follow  him.’ 

“  He  went  to  Sarah,  and  asked  her,  ‘  Where  is  thy  husband?’ 

“  ‘  He  has  gone  to  his  business  !  ’ 

“  ‘  And  thy  son  ?  ’ 

“  1  He  is  with  him  !  ’ 

“  ‘  Didst  thou  not  resolve  that  he  should  not  go  beyond  thy 
door  alone  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  He  must  pray  with  his  father.’ 

“  ‘  Thou  shalt  not  see  him  again  !  ’ 

“  ‘  The  Lord  do  unto  my  son  according  to  His  will !  ’  ” 
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him.  But  when  he  put  his  knife  to  Ismael’s  neck 
a  third  time,  he  heard  a  voice,  which  cried,  “  Thou 
hast  fulfilled  the  command  which  was  imparted  to  thee 
in  thy  dream  !  ” 

At  this  call  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  Gabriel  stood  be¬ 
fore  him  with  a  fine  horned  ram,  and  said,  “  Slaughter 
this  ram  as  the  ransom  of  thy  son.” 

This  ram  was  the  same  which  Abel  offered,  and 
which  in  the  mean  time  had  pastured  in  Paradise.* 

The  sacrifice  over,  Abraham  returned  to  Syria, 
but  Ismael  remained  with  his  mother  among  the 
Amalekites,  of  whom  he  took  a  wife. 

One  day  Abraham  desired  to  visit  him ;  but  Ismael 
was  engaged  in  the  chase,  and  his  wife  was  alone  at 
home.  Abraham  greeted  her,  but  she  did  not  return 
his  salutation.  He  prayed  her  to  admit  him  for  the 
night,  but  she  refused  his  prayer ;  he  then  demanded 
something  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  she  answered,  “  I 
have  nothing  but  some  impure  water.”  Then  Abra¬ 
ham  left  her,  and  said,  “  When  thy  husband  returns 
greet  him,  and  say,  he  must  change  the  pillars  of  his 
house.  When  Ismael  came  home  to  inquire  whether 
any  one  had  been  with  her  during  his  absence,  she 

*  Rabbi  Elieser  teaches :  the  ram  came  from  the  mountain. 
Rabbi  Jehoshua  :  an  angel  brought  it  from  Paradise,  where  it 
pastured  under  the  tree  of  eternal  life,  and  drank  from  the 
brook  which  flows  beneath  it.  The  ram  diffused  its  perfume 
throughout  the  whole  world.  It  was  brought  into  Paradise  on 
the  evening  of  the  sixth  day  of  the  creation.  —  Midrash ,  p.  28. 
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described  Abraham,  and  told  what  he  had  enjoined 
upon  her.  By  her  description  Ismael  recognised  his 
father,  and  his  words  he  interpreted,  that  he  should 
separate' himself  from  his  wife,  which  he  soon  did. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  Djorhamides  wandered  from 
Southern  Arabia  to  the  regions  of  Mecca,  and  drove 
out  the  Amalekites,  who  by  their  vicious  courses  had 
called  down  on  themselves  the  punishment  of  Allah. 
Ismael  married  the  daughter  of  their  king,  and  learned 
of  them  the  Arabic  tongue.  This  woman,  too,  Abra¬ 
ham  once  found  alone,  and,  on  his  greeting  her,  she 
returned  his  salutation  kindly,  rose  up  before  him, 
and  bade  him  welcome.  On  his  inquiring  how  it 
fared  with  her,  she  replied,  “Well,  my  lord.  We 
have  much  milk,  good  meat,  and  fresh  water.” 

“  Have  you  any  corn  ?”  inquired  Abraham. 

“We  shall  obtain  that  too,  by  Allah’s  will.  But 
we  do  not  miss  it.  Only  alight,  and  come  in  !  ” 

“  Allah  bless  you  !  ”  said  Abraham,  “  but  I  cannot 
tarry ;  ”  for  he  had  given  a  promise  to  Sarah  not  to 
enter  Hagar’s  house. 

“  Suffer  me  at  least  to  wash  thy  feet,”  said  the 
wife  of  Ismael,  “  for  thou  art  indeed  covered  with 
dust.” 

Abraham  then  placed  first  his  right  foot  *  and  then 

*  This  legend,  which  has  reference  to  Ismael,  and  which  it 
might  be  supposed  was  of  Arabic  origin,  and  invented  to  account 
for  the  sanctity  of  the  second  curious  stone  of  the  Kaaba,  is 
found  in  the  Midrash,  p.  27. :  — 
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his  left  upon  a  stone  which  lay  before  Ismael’s  house, 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  washed.  This  stone  was 
afterwards  employed  in  the  temple,  and  the  prints  of 
Abraham’s  feet  are  visible  upon  it  to  this  day. 

After  she  had  washed  him,  Abraham  said,  “  When 
Ismael  returns,  tell  him  to  strengthen  the  pillars 
of  his  house  !  ” 

As  soon  as  Ismael  came  home,  his  wife  related  to 

“  Ismael  married  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Moab,  and  her 
name  was  Asia.  After  three  years  Abraham  went  to  visit  his 
son,  having  sworn  previously  to  Sarah  not  to  alight  from  his 
camel.  He  came  towards  noon  to  Ismael’s  dwelling,  in  which 
his  wife  was  alone. 

“  ‘  Where  is  Ismael  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  He  is  gone  into  the  desert  with  his  mother  to  gather  dates 
and  some  other  fruits.’ 

“  ‘  Give  me  a  little  bread  and  water,  for  I  am  fatigued  with 
travelling  through  the  wilderness.’ 

“  ‘  I  have  neither  bread  nor  water.’ 

“  ‘  When  Ismael  returns  home  tell  him  that  he  change  the 
door-posts  of  his  house,  for  they  are  not  worthy  of  him.’ 

“  As  soon  as  Ismael  came,  and  she  reported  all  that  had  hap¬ 
pened,  he  understood  what  Abraham  had  meant,  and  sent  her 
away. 

“  Hagar  then  brought  him  a  wife  from  her  father’s  house : 
her  name  was  Fatima. 

“  After  three  years  Abraham  visited  his  son  again,  after  having 
again  sworn  to  Sarah  that  he  would  not  alight  at  his  house. 

“  He  arrived  this  time  too  at  Ismael’s  dwelling  towards  noon, 
and  found  Fatima  quite  alone.  But  she  brought  him  immedi¬ 
ately  all  that  he  desired.  Then  Abraham  prayed  for  Ismael  to 
the  Lord,  and  his  house  was  filled  with  gold  and  goods. 

“  When  Ismael  returned,  and  learned  from  Fatima  what  had 
happened,  he  rejoiced  greatly,  and  knew  that  Abraham’s  parental 
love  for  him  was  not  yet  extinct.” — Midrash ,  p.  28. 
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him  what  had  happened  to  her  with  a  stranger,  and 
what  message  he  had  left. 

Ismael  inquired  of  his  appearance ;  and  when,  from 
her  answers,  he  recognised  who  it  was,  he  rejoiced 
greatly,  and  said,  “  It  was  my  father  Abraham,  the 
friend  of  Allah,  who  was  doubtless  well  satisfied  with 
thy  reception,  for  his  words  signify  nothing  else  than 
that  I  should  bind  thee  more  closely  to  me.” 

When  Abraham  was  a  hundred  and  ten  years  old, 
Allah  commanded  him  in  a  dream  to  follow  after  the 
Sakinah ;  that  is,  a  zephyr  with  two  heads  and  two 
wings. 

Abraham  obeyed,  and  journeyed  after  the  wind, 
which  was  changed  into  a'  cloud,  at  Mecca,  on  the 
spot  where  the  temple  still  stands.  A  voice  then 
called  to  him,  “  Build  me  a  temple  on  the  spot  where 
the  cloud  is  resting.” 

Abraham  began  to  dig  up  the  earth,  and  discovered 
the  foundation-stone  which  Adam  had  laid.  He  then 
commanded  Ismael  to  bring  the  other  stones  required 
for  the  building.  But  the  black  stone,  which  since 
the  flood  had  been  concealed  in  heaven,  or,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  learned,  on  Mount  Abu 
Kubeis,  the  angel  Gabriel  brought  himself.  This 
stone  was  even  at  that  time  so  white  and  brilliant, 
that  it  illuminated  during  the  night  the  whole  sacred 
region  belonging  to  Mecca. 

One  day,  while  Abraham  was  engaged  with 
Ismael  in  the  building  of  the  temple,  there  came  to 
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him  Alexander  the  Great,  and  asked  what  he  was 
building,  and  when  Abraham  told  him  it  was  a 
temple  to  the  one  only  God,  in  whom  he  believed, 
Alexander  acknowledged  him  as  the  messenger  of 
Allah,  and  encompassed  the  temple  seven  times  on 
foot. 

With  regard  to  this  Alexander,  the  opinions  of 
the  learned  vary.  Some  believe  him  to  have  been 
a  Greek,  and  maintain  that  he  governed  the  whole 
world ;  first,  like  Nimrod  before  him,  as  an  unbeliever, 
and  then  like  Solomon  after  him,  as  a  believer. 

Alexander  was  the  lord  of  light  and  darkness: 
when  he  went  out  with  his  army  the  light  was  before 
him,  and  behind  him  was  the  darkness,  so  that  he  was 
secure  against  all  ambuscades,  and  by  means  of  a  mi¬ 
raculous  white  and  black  standard,  he  had  also  the 
power  to  transform  the  clearest  day  into  midnight  dark¬ 
ness,  or  black  night  into  noon-day,  just  as  he  unfurled 
the  one  or  the  other.  Thus  he  was  unconquerable, 
since  he  rendered  his  troops  invisible  at  his  pleasure, 
and  came  down  suddenly  upon  his  foes.  He  journeyed 
through  the  whole  world  in  quest  of  the  fountain  of 
eternal  life,  of  which,  as  his  sacred  books  taught 
him,  a  descendant  of  Sam  (Shem)  was  to  drink,  and 
become  immortal.  But  his  vizier,  Al-kidhr,  anti- 
cipated  him,  and  drank  of  a  fountain  in  the  furthest 
Avest,  thus  obtaining  eternal  youth ;  and  when  Alex¬ 
ander  came  it  was  already  dried  up,  for,  according  to 
the  Divine  decree,  it  had  been  created  for  one  man 
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only.  His  surname,  tlie  Two-cornered,  he  obtained,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  because  he  had  wandered  through  the 
whole  earth  unto  her  two  corners  in  the  east  and  west ; 
but  according  to  others,  because  he  wore  two  locks  of 
hair  which  resembled  horns ;  and,  according  to  a  third 
opinion,  his  crown  had  two  golden  horns,  to  designate 
his  dominion  over  the  empires  of  the  Greeks  and 
Persians.  But  lastly,  it  is  maintained  by  many,  that 
one  day,  in  a  dream,  he  found  himself  so  close  to  the 
sun  that  he  was  able  to  seize  him  at  his  two  ends  in 
the  east  and  west,  and  was  therefore  tauntingly  called 
the  Two-cornered. 

The  learned  are  similarly  divided  respecting  the 
time  in  which  he  lived,  his  birthplace,  parentage, 
and  residence.  Most  of  them,  however,  believe  that 
there  were  two  sovereigns  of  this  name  among  the 
kings  of  antiquity  ;  the  elder  of  these,  who  is  spoken 
of  in  the  Koran,  was  a  descendant  of  Ham,  and  con¬ 
temporary  of  Abraham,  and  journeyed  with  Al-kidhr 
through  the  whole  earth  in  search  of  the  fountain  of 
eternal  life,  and  was  commissioned  by  Allah  to  shut 
up  behind  an  indestructible  wall  the  wild  nations  of 
Jajug  and  Majug,  lest  they  should  have  extirpated 
all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  world.  The  younger 
Alexander  was  the  son  of  Philip  the  Greek,  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Japhet,  and  a  disciple  of  the  wise 
Aristotle  at  Athens. 

But  let  us  return  to  Abraham,  who,  after  his  inter¬ 
view  with  Alexander  and  Al-kidhr,  continued  the 
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building  of  the  temple  until  it  had  attained  a  height 
of  nine,  a  breadth  of  thirty,  and  a  depth  of  twenty- 
two  cubits.  He  then  ascended  the  Mount  Abu 
Kubeis,  and  cried,  “  Oh,  ye  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
Allah  commands  you  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  this 
holy  temple.  Let  his  commandment  be  obeyed !  ” 

Allah  caused  Abraham’s  voice  to  be  heard  by  all 
men  both  living  and  uncreated;  and  all,  even  the 
children  still  in  their  mothers’  womb,  cried  with  one 
voice,  “We  obey  thy  commandment,  O  Allah!” 
Abraham,  together  with  the  pilgrims,  then  performed 
those  ceremonies  which  are  yet  observed  to  this  day, 
appointed  Ismael  as  the  lord  of  the  Kaaba,  and 
returned  to  his  son  Isaac  in  Palestine. 

When  the  latter  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
Abraham’s  beard  became  grey,  which  astonished 
him  not  a  little,  since  no  man  before  him  had  ever 
turned  grey.*  But  Allah  had  performed  this  won¬ 
der  that  Abraham  might  be  distinguished  from 
Isaac.  For  as  he  was  a  hundred  years  old  when 
Sarah  bore  Isaac,  the  people  of  Palestine  derided 

*  When  Sarah  weaned  her  son,  Abraham  made  a  feast.  Then 
said  the  heathen,  “  Behold  this  aged  couple,  who  have  taken  up 
a  child  from  the  streets,  pretending  it  was  their  own,  and  to 
obtain  credit  more  easily,  have  given  a  feast  in  its  honour.” 
But  the  Lord  made  Isaac  so  strikingly  to  resemble,  &c.  Also, 
in  p.  15.,  among  the  wonders  which  were  done  in  honour  of 
Abraham,  is  enumerated  his  turning  grey.  And  again, 
p.30.,  “  Before  Abraham  there  was  no  special  mark  of  old  age,” 
&c.  —  Midrash ,  pp.  27.  15.  30. 
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him,  and  doubted  of  Sarah’s  innocence :  but  Allah 
gave  to  Isaac  such  a  perfect  resemblance  of  his 
father,  that  every  one  who  saw  him  was  convinced 
of  Sarah’s  conjugal  fidelity.  But,  to  prevent  their 
being  mistaken  for  each  other,  Allah  caused  grey 
hairs  to  grow  on  Abraham  as  a  mark  of  distinction ; 
and  it  is  only  since  that  time  that  the  hair  loses 
its  dark  colour  in  old  age.  When  Abraham  had 
attained  to  the  age  of  two  hundred,  or,  as  some  main¬ 
tain,  of  a  hundred  and  five-and-seventy  years,  Allah 
sent  to  him  the  Angel  of  Death  in  the  form  of  an  aged 
man.  Abraham  invited  him  to  a  meal ;  but  the  Angel 
of  Death  trembled  so  much,  that  before  he  could  put 
a  morsel  into  his  mouth  he  besmeared  therewith  his 
forehead,  eyes,  and  nose.  Abraham  then  inquired, 
“  Why  tremblest  thou  thus  ?  ” 

“  From  age,”  replied  the  Angel  of  Death. 

“  How  old  art  thou  ?  ” 

“  One  year  older  than  thyself !  ” 

Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  O  Allah !  take  my  soul  to  thee  before  I 
fall  into  such  a  state !  ” 

“  In  what  manner  wouldest  thou  like  to  die,  friend 
of  Allah  ?  ”  inquired  the  Angel  of  Death. 

“  I  should  like  to  breathe  out  my  life  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  I  fall  down  before  Allah  in  prayer.” 

The  angel  remained  with  Abraham  until  he  fell 
down  in  prayer,  and  then  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
Abraham  was  buried  by  his  son  Isaac,  near  Sarah, 
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in  the  cave  of  Hebron.  For  many  ages  the  Jews 
visited  this  cave,  in  which  also  Isaac  and  Jacob  were 
afterwards  buried.  The  Christians  subsequently  built 
a  church  over  it,  which  was  changed  into  a  mosque 
when  Allah  gave  this  country  unto  the  Mussulmen. 
But  Hebron  was  called  Kirjath  Abraham  (the  city 
of  Abraham),  or  simply  Chalil  (Friend),  and  is 
known  by  that  name  unto  this  day. 
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JOSEPH. 

Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob,  the  son  of  Isaac,  the  son 
of  Abraham,  was  from  his  childhood  the  darling  of 
his  father ;  and  as  he  lived  with  an  aunt  at  a  distance 
from  his  home,  Jacob’s  constant  longing  for  him' 
added  much  to  the  fervour  of  his  parental  love. 
When  he  was  only  six  years  of  age,  his  aunt  be¬ 
came  so  much  attached  to  him,  that,  in  order  to 
prevent  her  ever  being  obliged  to  part  with  him,  she 
invented  the  following  expedient.  She  took  the 
family  girdle  which  she,  being  the  first-born,  had 
inherited  from  Abraham  through  Isaac  (it  was  the 
same  which  Abraham  wore  on  his  loins  when  thrown 
into  the  pile), — girded  Joseph  with  it,  and  accused 
him  of  theft,  so  that,  according  to  the  laws  of 
those  days,  he  became  her  slave  for  life.  It  was  not 
until  after  her  death  that  he  returned  again  to 
the  house  of  his  father,  and  was  naturally  treated 
by  him  with  greater  care  and  tenderness  than  his 
elder  brothers.  Moreover,  he  was  his  eldest  son  by 
Rachael,  the  only  one  of  his  wives  whom  he  had  truly 
loved. 
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One  morning  Joseph  told  his  father  that  he  had  seen 
in  a  dream  how  he  and  his  brothers  had  each  set  a  twig 
in  the  earth,  and  how  those  of  his  brothers  withered, 
while  his  began  to  bloom,  and  shaded  theirs  with  its 
foliage  and  blossoms.  Jacob  was  so  absorbed  with  the 
meaning  of  this  dream,  that  he  left  a  poor  man  who 
stood  before  him  holding  out  his  hand  for  alms  unob¬ 
served,  and  allowed  him  to  depart  without  a  gift.  It 
was  this  transgression  that  brought  on  him  all  those 
sufferings  by  which  he  was  soon  to  be  visited.  On  the 
following  morning  Joseph  again  related  to  his  father: 
“  I  have  dreamt  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  the  eleven 
stars,  bowed  down  to  me.”  Jacob  could  now  no  longer 
remain  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  dreams ;  he 
perceived  in  them  Joseph’s  future  greatness,  but  re¬ 
commended  him  not  to  speak  of  them  to  his  brothers, 
who  had  long  since  envied  him  for  the  greater  tender¬ 
ness  of  his  father.  But  although  Jacob  knew  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  his  sons  towards  J oseph,  yet  was  he  one  day 
persuaded  by  them  to  send  him  with  them  to  the  pas¬ 
ture.  Scarcely  were  they  alone  in  the  open  field, 
when  they  began  to  beat  and  to  mock  him.  He 
would  have  sunk  under  their  ill  treatment,  if  Allah 
had  not  filled  the  heart  of  his  brother  Judah  with 
compassion  towards  him.  Judah  said,  “  Do  not  kill 
your  brother ;  if  we  but  regain  the  undivided  love  of 
our  father,  we  have  attained  our  object.  Let  us  there¬ 
fore  cast  him  into  a  pit,  till  a  caravan  passes,  and  then 
sell  him  as  a  slave.”  Judah’s  advice  was  taken,  and 
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Joseph,  stripped  of  his  garments,  was  cast  into  a 
pit,  where  he  must  have  been  drowned,  had  not  Allah 
caused  the  angel  Gabriel  to  place  a  large  stone  under 
his  feet.  Gabriel  at  the  same  time  was  instructed  to 
illumine  the  pit  by  a  jewel,  and  to  cry,  “Joseph,  the 
time  will  come  when  thou  shalt  call  thy  brothers  to 
account,  without  their  suspecting  it.”  The  brothers 
then  left  the  pit,  but  before  returning  home  they 
slaughtered  a  lamb,  and  besmeared  Joseph’s  upper 
garment  with  its  blood,  which  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  man.  They  then  said  to  their  father, 
“  While  we  were  engaged  in  our  occupations,  there 
came  a  wolf  and  tore  Joseph,  who  had  remained  with 
the  stores ;  and,  on  seeking  him  afterwards,  we  found 
this  upper  garment,  which  we  recognised  as  his.” 

“  How,”  said  Jacob,  “  shall  I  believe  that  a  wolf  has 
devoured  my  son,  while  there  is  not  a  single  rent  in 
this  garment?”  (for  the  brothers  had  forgotten  likewise 
to  damage  the  garment.)  “Besides,”  he  added,  “  there 
has  no  wolf  been  seen  in  these  regions  for  many  years.” 

“We  imagined,  indeed,  that  thou  wouldst  not  give 
credence  to  our  words,”  said  one  of  his  sons;  “  but  let 
us  search  for  the  wolf,”  he  continued,  turning  to  his 
brothers,  “in  order  to  convince  our  father  of  the 
truth  of  our  statement.” 

They  then  provided  themselves  with  all  kinds  of 
implements  of  the  chase,  and  scoured  the  whole 
region  round  about,  until  they  at  last  found  a  large 
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wolf,  whicli  they  caught  alive,  ancl  accused  it  before 
Jacob  as  Joseph’s  murderer;  but  Allah  opened  the 
mouth  of  the  wolf,  and  he  said, — 

“  Believe  not,  O  son  of  Isaac !  the  accusation  of 
thy  envious  sons.  I  am  a  wolf  from  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  and  have  long  been  wandering  about  to  seek  my 
young  one,  which  one  morning  I  missed  on  waking. 
How  should  I,  who  am  mourning  the  loss  of  a  wild 
beast,  bereave  the  prophet  of  Allah  of  his  son  ?  ” 
Jacob  then  delivered  the  wolf  from  the  hands 
of  his  sons,  and  sent  them  away  again,  so  as  not 
to  have  their  faces  before  his  eyes ;  only  Benj  amin, 
Bis  youngest  son,  he  kept  with  him.  The  ten 
brothers  thereupon  returned  to  the  pit  in  which 
they  had  left  Joseph,  and  arrived  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  freed  by  some  Bedouins,  who  on  their 
march  from  Madjan  to  Egypt  had  sought  to  draw 
water  from  this  pit,  but  had  brought  up  Joseph  instead, 
who  clung  to  their  bucket.  “  This  youth,”  said  Judah 
to  the  leader  of  the  caravan,  ere  Joseph  could  utter  a 
word,  “  is  our  slave,  whom  we  have  confined  in  this 
pit  on  account  of  his  disobedience.  If  you  will  take 
him  with  you  to  Egypt,  and  sell  him  there,  you  may 
buy  him  from  us  at  a  moderate  rate.”  The  leader 
of  the  caravan  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  this  offer;  for 
he  knew  well  that  so  beautiful  a  youth  would  bring 
him  much  gain.  He  bought  him  therefore  for  a  few 
drachms;  and  Joseph  did  not  break  silence,  for  he 
feared  that  his  brothers  might  put  him  to  death  if  he 
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contradicted  them.  Trusting  in  Allah,  he  journeyed 
quietly  with  the  Bedouins  until  he  was  passing  the 
grave  of  his  mother.  There  his  grief  overpowered 
him,  and,  casting  himself  on  the  ground,  he  wept  and 
prayed.  The  leader  of  the  caravan  struck  him,  and 
would  have  dragged  him  away  by  force,  when  sud¬ 
denly  a  black  cloud  overspread  the  sky,  so  that  he 
started  back  affrighted,  and  prayed  Joseph  so  long  to 
forgive  him,  till  the  darkness  again  disappeared. 

The  sun  was  declining  when  the  caravan  entered  the 
capital  of  Egypt,  which  was  then  governed  by  Ilajjan, 
a  descendant  of  the  Amalekites.  But  Joseph’s  face 
shone  brighter  than  the  noonday  sun ;  and  the 
singular  light  which  it  diffused  attracted  all  the 
maidens  and  matrons  to  their  windows  and  terraces. 
On  the  following  day  he  was  exposed  for  sale  before 
the  royal  palace.  The  richest  women  of  the  city- 
sent  their  husbands  and  guardians  to  buy  him ; 
but  they  were  outbidden  by  Potiphar,  the  treasurer 
of  the  king,  who  was  childless,  and  designed  to 
adopt  Joseph  as  his  son.  Zuleicha,  the  wife  of  Po¬ 
tiphar,  received  Joseph  kindly,  and  gave  him  new 
robes  ;  she  likewise  appointed  him  a  separate  summer¬ 
house  for  his  abode,  because  he  refused  to  eat  with 
the  Egyptians,  preferring  to  live  on  herbs  and  fruits. 
Joseph  lived  six  years  as  Potiphar’s  gardener,  and, 
although  Zuleicha  loved  him  passionately  since  his  first 
entrance  into  her  house,  she  conquered  her  feelings, 
and  Avas  satisfied  to  regard  him  from  her  kiosk  as  he 
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performed  his  labours  in  the  garden.  But  in  the 
seventh  year  Zuleicha  became  love-sick — her  cheeks 
grew  pale,  her  gaze  was  lifeless,  her  form  was  bent, 
and  her  whole  body  consumed  away.  When  no 
physician  was  able  to  heal  her,  her  nurse  said  one 
day,  “  Zuleicha,  confess  that  it  is  not  thy  body  but 
thy  soul  which  suffers  in  secret;  sorrow  is  preying 
on  thy  health.  Confide  in  thy  nurse,  who  has  fed 
thee  with  her  own  substance,  and  fostered  thee  since 
thy  infancy  like  a  mother.  My  advice  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  useful.” 

Zuleicha  then  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her 
aged  friend,  and  avowed  her  love  to  Joseph,  and  her 
fruitless  endeavours  during  six  years  to  conquer  it. 

“  Be  of  good  cheer,”  said  the  matron  to  Zuleicha, 
“thou  hast  done  more  than  others  of  thy  sex,  and  art 
therefore  excusable.  Be  thyself  again ;  eat,  drink, 
dress  to  advantage,  take  thy  bath,  that  thy  former 
beauty  return;  then  shall  Joseph’s  love  surely  exceed 
thy  own.  Besides,  is  he  not  thy  slave  ?  and  from  mere 
habit  of  obedience  he  will  gratify  all  thy  wishes.” 

Zuleicha  followed  her  advice.  In  a  short  time  she 
was  as  blooming  and  healthful  as  before;  for  she 
thought  that  only  a  favourable  opportunity  was 
needed  to  crown  her  wishes  with  success. 

But  Joseph  resisted  all  her  allurements,  and 
when  she  at  length  found  that  all  her  efforts  to  lead 
him  astray  were  in  vain,  she  accused  him  before 
her  husband  Potiphar,  who  threw  him  into  prison : 
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but  Allah,  who  knew  his  innocence,  changed  the  dark 
cell  in  which  he  was  confined  to  a  bright  and  cheer¬ 
ful  abode.  He  also  commanded  a  fountain  to  spring- 
up  in  the  midst  thereof,  and  a  tree  rose  at  his  door 
which  gave  him  shade  and  pleasant  fruit. 

Joseph,  who  was  soon  universally  known  and  feared 
for  his  wisdom  and  the  skill  which  he  possessed  to  in¬ 
terpret  dreams,  had  not  been  long  in  prison  when  the 
following  circumstance  occurred :  —  The  king  of 
the  Greeks,  who  was  then  at  war  with  Egypt,  sent 
an  ambassador  to  Raj j an,  ostensibly  with  the  design 
of  negotiating  for  peace,  but  in  reality  only  to  seek 
the  means  of  slaying  this  heroic  king.  The  am¬ 
bassador  addressed  himself  to  a  Grecian  matron  who 
had  for  many  years  lived  in  Egypt,  and  asked  her 
advice.  “  I  know  of  no  better  means,”  said  the 
Grecian  to  her  countryman,  “  than  to  bribe  either  the 
king’s  chief  cook  or  his  butler  to  poison  him.”  The 
ambassador  made  the  acquaintance  of  them  both,  but, 
finding  the  chief  cook  the  most  tractable,  he  culti¬ 
vated  a  closer  intimacy  with  him,  until  he  succeeded 
at  last,  by  means  of  a  few  talents  of  gold,  in  deter¬ 
mining  him  to  poison  the  king. 

As  soon  as  he  supposed  that  he  had  secured  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  mission,  he  prepared  for  his  departure,  but 
previously  visited  his  countrywoman,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  communicating  to  her  the  chief  cook’s  promise. 
But  as  she  was  not  alone,  he  could  merely  say,  that  he 
had  every  reason  to  be  gratified  with  his  success. 
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These  words  of  the  ambassador  soon  reached  the 
king’s  ears ;  and  as  they  could  not  be  referred  to 
his  ostensible  mission,  since  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
on  account  of  which  he  alleged  that  he  had  come,  were 
entirely  broken  off,  and  the  war  had  already  recom¬ 
menced,  some  secret  or  other  was  suspected.  The 
Grecian  was  led  before  the  king,  and  tortured,  until 
she  confessed  all  that  she  knew,  and  as  Rajjan  did  not 
know  which  of  them  was  guilty,  he  commanded  that 
both  the  chief  cook  and  butler  should  meanwhile  be  put 
into  the  same  prison  where  Joseph  was  languishing. 
One  morning  they  came  to  him,  and  said,  “We  have 
heard  of  thy  skill  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams ;  tell 
us,  we  pray  thee,  what  we  may  expect  from  our  dreams 
of  last  night.”  The  butler  then  related  that  he  had 
pressed  out  grapes,  and  presented  the  wine  to  the 
king.  But  the  chief  cook  said  that  he  had  carried 
meats  in  a  basket  in  his  hand,  when  the  birds  came 
and  devoured  the  best  of  them.  Joseph  exhorted  them 
first  of  all  to  faith  in  one  God ;  and  then  foretold  the 
butler’s  restoration  to  his  former  office,  but  to  the 
chief  cook  he  predicted  the  gallows.  As  soon  as  lie 
finished  his  speech  both  of  them  burst  out  in  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  derided  him,  for  they  had  not  dreamt  at 
all,  and  merely  meant  to  put  his  skill  to  the  test.  But 
Joseph  said  to  them,  “Whether  your  dreams  have  been 
real  or  invented,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  what  I  have  pro¬ 
phesied  is  the  judgment  of  Allah,  which  cannot  be 
turned  aside.”  He  was  not  mistaken.  The  spies  of  the 
king  soon  found  out  that  the  Greek  ambassador  had 
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had  frequent  interviews  with  the  chief  cook,  while  he 
had  seen  the  butler  but  once ;  the  former  was  therefore 
condemned  to  death,  but  the  latter  reinstated  in  his 
office. 

On  leaving  the  prison,  Joseph  entreated  the 
butler  to  remember  him,  and  to  obtain  his  free¬ 
dom  from  the  king.  The  butler  did  not  remem¬ 
ber  him ;  but  the  tree  before  his  door  withered, 
and  his  fountain  was  dried  up,  because,  instead 
of  trusting  in  Allah,  he  had  relied  upon  the 
help  of  a  feeble  man.*  He  was  seven  years  in 
prison,  when  one  morning  he  saw  the  butler  again. 
He  came  to  lead  him  before  the  king,  who  had  had  a 
dream  which  no  one  was  able  to  interpret.  But 
Joseph  refused  to  appear,  unless  he  had  first  con¬ 
vinced  the  king  of  his  innocence.  He  then  related 
the  cause  of  his  imprisonment  to  the  butler,  who 
brought  his  answer  to  the  king,  and  the  latter  imme¬ 
diately  summoned  Zuleicha  and  her  friends.  They 
confessed  that  they  had  falsely  accused  Joseph.  Raj- 
jan  then  sent  a  writing,  which  not  only  restored  him 
to  liberty,  but  even  declared  the  imprisonment  which 
he  had  endured  to  have  been  unjust,  and  the  result  of 
a  calumnious  charge. f 

*  The  Midrash  says,  “  Joseph  remained  yet  two  years  in 
prison,  because  he  had  asked  the  chief  butler  to  remember 
him.” 

f  “ Potiphar’s  wife  looked  so  ill,  that  her  friends  inquired  what 
she  complained  of.  She  related  her  adventure  with  Joseph, 
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Joseph  then  put  on  the  robes  which  Rajjan  had 
sent  him,  and  was  conducted  to  the  royal  palace, 
where  the  king  had  assembled  about  him  all  the 
nobles,  the  priests,  the  astrologers,  and  soothsayers 
of  Egypt. 

“  I  saw  in  my  dream,”  said  the  king,  as  soon  as 
J oseph  was  near  him,  “  seven  lean  kine,  which  de¬ 
voured  seven  fat  ones ;  and  seven  blasted  ears,  which 
consumed  seven  rank  and  full  ones.  Canst  thou  tell 
me  what  this  dream  signifies  ?  ” 

Joseph  replied,  “Allah  will  grant  to  thy  kingdom 
seven  plentiful  years,  which  shall  be  succeeded  by 
seven  years  of  famine.  Be  therefore  provident,  and 
during  the  first  seven  years  let  as  much  grain  be  col¬ 
lected  and  stored  up  as  shall  be  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  thy  subjects  during  the  seven  years 
that  shall  follow.” 

This  interpretation  pleased  the  king  so  well,  that 
he  made  J  oseph  the  high  steward  of  his  dominions  in 
Potiphar’s  stead. 

He  now  travelled  through  the  country  buying  the 
grain  which,  on  account  of  the  great  abundance,  was 
sold  on  most  moderate  terms,  and  built  storehouses 
every  where,  but  especially  in  the  capital.  One 

and  they  said,  ‘  Accuse  him  before  thy  husband,  that  he  may 
be  put  in  prison.’  She  entreated  her  friends  to  accuse  him 
likewise  to  their  husbands.  They  did  so ;  and  their  husbands 
came  to  Potiphar  complaining  of  Joseph’s  audacious  demeanour 
towards  their  wives,”  &c.  —  Midrasli ,  p.  45. 
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day,  while  riding  out  to  inspect  a  granary  beyond 
the  city,  he  observed  a  beggar  in  the  street,  whose 
whole  appearance,  though  most  distressing,  bore  the 
distinct  traces  of  former  greatness.  Joseph  ap¬ 
proached  her  compassionately,  and  held  out  to  her 
a  handful  of  gold.  But  she  refused,  and  said,  sob¬ 
bing  aloud,  “  Great  prophet  of  Allah,  I  am  unworthy 
of  thy  gift,  although  my  transgression  has  been  the 
stepping-stone  to  thy  present  fortune.” 

At  these  words,  Joseph  regarded  her  more  closely, 
and  behold  it  was  Zuleicha,  the  wife  of  his  lord. 
He  inquired  after  her  husband,  and  was  told  that  he 
had  died  of  sorrow  and  poverty  soon  after  his  depo¬ 
sition. 

On  hearing  this,  Joseph  led  Zuleicha  to  a  relative 
of  the  king,  where  she  was  treated  like  a  sister,  and 
she  soon  appeared  to  him  as  blooming  and  youthful 
as  at  the  time  of  his  entrance  into  her  house.  He 
asked  her  hand  from  the  king,  and  married  her 
with  his  permission,  and  she  bore  him  two  sons 
before  the  frightful  years  of  famine,  during  which 
the  Egyptians  were  obliged  to  sell  to  Rujjan,  first 
their  gold,  their  jewellery,  and  other  costly  things, 
for  corn;  then  their  estates  and  slaves,  and  at  last 
their  own  persons,  their  wives  and  children. 

Yet  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  even  in  the  adjacent 
countries,  a  great  famine  prevailed. 

In  the  land  of  Canaan,  too,  there  was  no  more  corn 
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to  be  found,  and  Jacob  was  forced  to  send  all  his 
sons  save  Benjamin  to  buy  provisions  in  Egypt. 
He  recommended  them  to  enter  the  capital  by  the  ten 
different  gates,  so  as  not  to  attract  the  evil  eye  by 
the  beauty  of  their  appearance,  and  to  avoid  public 
attention.* 

Joseph  recognised  his  brothers,  and  called  them 
spies,  because  they  had  come  to  him  separately, 
though,  according  to  their  own  confession,  they  were 
brothers.  But  when,  to  exculpate  themselves,  they 
explained  to  him  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their 
family,  and,  to  justify  their  father’s  carefulness, 
they  spoke  of  a  lost  brother,  Joseph  grew  so  angry, 
that  he  refused  them  the  desired  provisions,  and  de¬ 
manded  of  them  to  bring  down  their  brother  Ben¬ 
jamin  with  them,  and  to  be  certain  of  their  return, 
he  detained  one  of  them  as  a  hostage. 

A  few  weeks  after  they  returned  again  with  Ben¬ 
jamin. 

*  Jacob  said  to  his  sons,  “  Do  not  enter  by  one  gate,  because 
of  the  evil  eye.”  Joseph  expected  his  brothers,  and  therefore 
commanded  the  keepers  of  the  gates  to  report  every  day  the 
names  of  arriving  strangers.  One  day  the  first  keeper  brought 
him  the  name  of  Reuben ;  the  second  the  name  of  Simeon  ;  and 
so  on,  until  he  had  received  the  name  of  Asher,  Jacob’s  tenth 
son.  He  then  commanded  all  the  storehouses  but  one  to  be 
closed,  and  said  to  the  keeper  of  that,  “  If  such  and  such  men 
come,  let  them  be  taken  and  brought  before  me.” 

“  You  are  spies,”  said  he  to  his  brothers  when  they  stood  be¬ 
fore  him,  “  otherwise  you  would  have  entered  the  city  by  the 
same  gate.”  —  Midrash,  pp.  46,  47. 
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Jacob  was  indeed  unwilling  to  let  his  youngest 
son  depart,  for  he  feared  lest  a  misfortune  similar  to 
that  of  Joseph’s  would  befall  him:  yet,  to  escape 
from  famine,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  at  last. 

J oseph  now  directed  that  the  corn  which  they  had 
desired  should  be  measured  to  them,  but  gave  orders 
to  his  steward  to  conceal  a  silver  cup  in  Benjamin’s 
sack,  to  seize  them  as  thieves  at  the  gate  of  the  city, 
and  to  lead  them  back  to  his  palace. 

“  What  punishment,”  demanded  J  oseph  of  the 
brethren,  “  is  due  to  him  that  has  stolen  my  cup  ?  ” 

“  Let  him  be  thy  slave,”  replied  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
certain  that  none  of  them  was  capable  of  committing 
so  disgraceful  an  act.  But  when  their  sacks  were 
opened,  and  the  cup  was  found  in  Benjamin’s,  they 
cried  to  him,  “  Woe  to  thee  !  what  hast  thou  done  ? 
Why  hast  thou  followed  the  example  of  thy  lost 
brother,  who  stole  the  idol  of  Laban  his  grandfather, 
and  the  girdle  of  his  aunt  ?  ” 

Still,  as  they  had  sworn  to  their  father  not  to  step 
before  his  face  without  Benjamin,  they  prayed  Joseph 
to  keep  one  of  their  number  as  his  slave  in  Benjamin’s 
stead.  But  Joseph  insisted  on  retaining  Benjamin,  and 
Reuben  said  therefore  to  his  brothers,  “Journey  to 
our  father  and  tell  him  all  that  has  befallen  us  ;  but  I, 
who  am  the  eldest  of  you,  and  have  vowed  unto  him 
to  sacrifice  my  life  rather  than  to  return  without  Benja¬ 
min,  will  remain  here  until  he  himself  shall  recall  me. 
He  will  probably  acknowledge  that  such  an  accident 
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could  not  have  been  foreseen,  and  that  if  our  brother 
had  been  known  to  us  as  a  thief,  we  should  not 
have  pledged  ourselves  for  him.” 

But  J acob  would  not  credit  the  story  of  his  return¬ 
ing  sons,  and  feared  that  they  had  now  acted  towards 
Benjamin  as  they  had  formerly  done  towards  Joseph. 
He  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  till  the  light  of  his 
eyes  was  extinguished :  his  grief  for  Joseph  also 
revived  afresh,  though  he  had  never  ceased  to  trust 
to  the  fulfilment  of  his  dream. 

But  now  the  brothers  returned  the  third  time  into 
Egypt,  determined  to  free  Benjamin  by  force,  for 
they  were  so  powerful,  that  they  could  engage  single- 
handed  with  whole  hosts  of  warriors.  Judah  espe¬ 
cially,  when  excited  to  wrath,  would  roar  like  a  lion, 
and  kill  the  strongest  men  with  his  voice*;  nor 
could  he  be  pacified  until  one  of  his  kinsmen  touched 
the  prickly  bunch  of  hair  which,  on  such  occasions, 
protruded  from  his  neck. 

*  “When  Joseph  would  have  shut  up  Simeon,  his  brothers 
offered  him  their  assistance,  but  he  declined  it.  Joseph  com¬ 
manded  seventy  valiant  men  to  put  him  in  chains ;  but  when 
they  approached  him,  Simeon  roared  so  loud  that  the  seventy  fell 
down  at  his  feet  and  broke  their  teeth.  Joseph  said  to  his  son 
Manasseh,  who  was  standing  at  his  side,  ‘  Chain  thou  him.’ 
Manasseh  struck  him  a  single  blow,  and  bound  him  instantly ; 
so  that  Simeon  exclaimed,  £  Certainly  this  was  the  blow  of  a 
kinsman  !  ’  Again,  when  Joseph  sent  Benjamin  to  prison,  Judah 
cried  so  loud,  that  Chushim,  the  son  of  Dan,  heard  him  in 
Canaan,  and  responded.  Joseph  feared  for  his  life,  for  Judah 
was  so  enraged,  that  he  wept  blood.  Some  say  Judah  wore 
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However,  they  once  more  endeavoured  by  entreaty 
to  move  Joseph  to  set  Benjamin  free ;  but  when  they 
spoke  of  their  father’s  love  for  him  he  inquired, 
“  What,  then,  has  become  of  Joseph?” 

They  said,  “  A  wolf  has  devoured  him.” 

But  Joseph  took  his  cup  into  his  hand,  and  feign¬ 
ing  to  prophesy  out  of  it,  cried,  “  It  is  false ;  you 
have  sold  him.” 

When  they  denied  this  charge,  Joseph  told  Zuleicha 
to  give  him  the  parchment  which  Judah  had  with 
his  own  hand  given  to  the  Bedouin  when  they  sold 
him ;  and  he  showed  it  to  them. 

“We  had  a  slave  whose  name  was  Joseph,”  said 
Judah;  and  he  gi’ew  so  enraged  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  roaring  aloud :  but  his  voice  failed  him,  for 
Joseph  had  beckoned  to  his  son  Ephraim  to  touch  his 
bunch  of  hair,  which  was  so  long  that  it  nearly  trailed 
on  the  ground.  When  his  brothers  saw  this,  there 
remained  no  doubt  to  them  of  their  standing  before 
Joseph,  for  they  could  have  no  other  kinsman  in 
Egypt.  They  therefore  fell  down  before  him  and 
cried,  “  Thou  art  our  brother  Joseph  ;  forgive  us!” 

“You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  me,”replied  Joseph, 
“  and  Allah,  the  merciful,  will  also  be  gracious  and 
pardon  you.  But  rise,  and  go  up  quickly  to  our 

five  garments,  one  over  the  other ;  but  when  he  was  angry  his 
heart  swelled  so  much  that  his  five  garments  burst  open.  Joseph 
also  cried  so  terribly,  that  one  of  the  pillars  of  his  house  fell  in, 
and  was  changed  into  sand.  Then  Judah  said,  ‘  He  is  valiant, 
like  one  of  us.’  ”  —  Midrash,  pp.  46,  47. 
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father,  and  bring  him  hither.  Take  my  garment 
with  you ;  cast  it  over  his  face,  and  his  blindness  will 
pass  away.” 

Scarcely  had  they  left  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
when  the  wind  carried  the  fragrance  of  Joseph’s 
garment  to  their  father,  and  when  Judah,  who  was 
hastening  in  advance  of  his  brothers,  gave  it  to  him, 
his  eyes  were  opened  again.*  They  now  departed 
together  for  Egypt.  Joseph  came  out  to  meet  them, 
and,  having  embraced  his  father,  exclaimed,  “Lord, 
thou  hast  now  fulfilled  my  dreams,  and  given  me 
great  power !  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  be  thou 
my  support  in  this  world  and  the  future  !  Let  me 
die  the  death  of  a  Moslem,  and  be  gathered  to  the 
rest  of  the  pious  !” 

Neither  Jacob  nor  Joseph  left  Egypt  any  more; 
and  both  ordained  in  their  testaments,  that  they 
should  be  buried  in  Canaan  by  the  side  of  Abraham, 
which  was  also  done.  May  the  peace  of  Allah  be 
with  them! 

*  The  Jewish  legend  relates,  that  when  the  brothers  learned 
Joseph’s  safety,  they  were  unwilling  to  communicate  it  to  their 
father,  fearing  the  violent  effects  of  sudden  joy. 

But  the  daughter  of  Asher,  J acob’s  grandchild,  took  her  harp 
and  sung  to  him  the  story  of  Joseph’s  life  and  greatness ;  and 
her  beautiful  music  calmed  his  spirit.  Jacob  blessed  her,  and 
she  was  taken  into  Paradise  without  having  tasted  death. — E.T. 
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When  the  time  had  come  in  which  Allah  again 
designed  to  send  a  prophet  on  the  earth.  Pharaoh,  the 
king  of  Egypt,  had  three  dreams  in  one  night.  In  his 
first  dream  he  heard  a  voice  which  called,  “  Pharaoh, 
repent !  The  end  of  thy  dominion  is  at  hand,  for  a 
youth  of  a  foreign  tribe  shall  humble  thee  and  thy 
people  before  the  whole  world.”  The  king  awoke, 
disturbed  by  his  dream,  but  after  a  short  time  he  fell 
asleep  again,  and  there  appeared  to  him  a  lion,  which 
threatened  to  tear  a  man  in  jfieces.  The  man  was  only 
armed  with  a  rod,  but  stood  still  calmly  until  the 
lion  rushed  on  him,  when  he  struck  it  a  single  blow 
with  his  rod,  and  flung  it  dead  into  the  Nile.  The 
king  awoke,  more  disturbed  than  before,  and  was  only 
able  to  sleep  again  towards  morning:  but  scarcely 
had  he  closed  his  eyes,  when  he  saw  Asia,  his  virtu¬ 
ous  wife,  riding  through  the  air  on  a  winged  horse. 
The  horse  flew  towards  heaven ;  but  she  cried  to  him 
a  last  farewell,  whereupon  the  earth  split  open  under 
his  feet,  and  swallowed  him  up.  Pharaoh  sprung  up 
from  his  couch  as  soon  as  he  awoke,  and  summoned 
Haman,  his  vizier,  commanding  him  to  call  together 
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immediately  all  the  magicians,  the  soothsayers,  and 
astrologers  of  his  capital.  When  they,  many  thou¬ 
sands  in  number,  were  assembled  in  the  largest  hall 
of  the  royal  palace.  Pharaoh  ascended  the  throne, 
and  told  his  dreams  with  a  tremulous  voice ;  but,  al¬ 
though  their  interpretation  was  clear  to  every  one  in 
the  whole  assembly,  no  one  ventured  to  avow  the 
truth  unto  the  king.  Yet  the  latter  divining  from 
their  ghastly  looks  what  was  passing  within  them, 
commanded  the  chief  of  the  astrologers  not  to  conceal 
any  thing,  and  assured  him  beforehand  of  his  grace, 
though  he  should  predict  the  worst. 

“  Most  mighty  king  !  ”  said  the  chief  of  the  astro¬ 
logers,  a  man  of  nine-and-ninety  years  of  age,  whose 
silvery  beard  reached  down  to  his  breast,  “  it  never 
was  so  difficult  to  thy  servant  to  obey  thy  commands 
as  at  the  present  moment,  when  I  am  forced  to  predict 
to  thee  the  greatest  calamity.  One  of  thy  slaves  of 
the  daughters  of  Israel  will  bear  a  son,  or  has  per¬ 
haps  already  born  him,  who  shall  hurl  thee  and 
thy  people  into  the  lowest  abyss.”  At  these  words 
Pharaoh  began  to  weep  aloud :  he  tore  his  crown  from 
his  head,  rent  his  robes,  and  struck  his  breast  and  face 
with  clenched  fists.  All  who  were  present  wept  with 
him ;  yet  no  one  presumed  to  speak  a  word  of  con¬ 
solation.  At  last  Haman,  the  vizier,  stepped  forward 
and  said,  “  Great  king,  my  fidelity  and  attachment  are 
known  to  thee.  Pardon,  therefore,  thy  slave,  if  he  has 
the  boldness  to  blame  thy  dejection  and  to  suggest  a 
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plan  which  will  frustrate  the  fulfilment  of  thy  visions. 
As  yet  the  power  is  in  thy  hand,  and,  if  thou  wilt  but 
use  it  unsparingly,  so  shalt  thou-  put  to  shame  all  the 
interpreters  of  thy  dream.  Let  all  the  children  that 
are  born  this  year,  and  all  women  that  are  with  child, 
be  immediately  put  to  death,  and  thou  mayest  defy  the 
apprehended  peril.”  *  Pharaoh  followed  this  cruel 
counsel.  Seven  thousand  children  of  one  year  and 
under  were  strangled  forthwith,  and  as  many  women 
with  child  thrown  into  the  Nile.f 

One  night,  when  Amram,  an  Israelite,  who  was  one 
of  Pharaoh’s  viziers,  was  as  usual  in  attendance  on  the 
king,  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  him  bearing  on 

*  “Here  the  Mussulman  legend  differs  from  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  according  to  which  Bileam  gave  this  counsel.  Job  was 
silent ;  and  Jethro,  the  king’s  third  counsellor,  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  the  king  from  violence.  Bileam  was  therefore  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Israelites.  Job  was  led  into  temptation,  and 
suffered  greatly  for  his  silence  ;  but  Jethro,  who,  on  account  of 
his  clemency,  was  forced  to  flee  into  Midian,  was  rewarded  by 
becoming  the  father-in-law  of  Moses.”  —  Midrash,  p.  52. 

f  “  In  the  year  1 30,  after  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  Pharaoh  dreamt  of  an  aged  man  who  was  holding  a 
balance  in  his  right  hand.  In  one  of  its  scales  he  placed  all  the 
sages  and  nobles  of  Egypt,  and  a  little  lamb  in  the  other ;  and  it 
outweighed  them  all. 

“  Pharaoh  was  amazed  at  the  weight  of  the  lamb,  and  told  his 
dream  on  the  following  morning  to  his  attendants.  They  were 
terrified  ;  and  one  of  them  said,  “  This  dream  forbodes  a  great 
affliction  which  one  of  the  children  of  Israel  will  bring  upon 
Egypt.  If  it  please  the  king,  let  us  issue  a  royal  edict,  com¬ 
manding  every  male  child  of  Hebrew  parents  to  be  slain  at  its 
birth.  The  king  did  as  he  was  advised.  ”  — Midrash ,  p.  51. 
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one  of  his  wings  Johabed,  Amram’s  wife,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Jaser.  He  laid  her  down  near  Pharaoh,  who 
was  sunk  in  a  deep  sleep,  and  snored  like  a  slaughtered 
bull ;  and  Gabriel  said  to  Amram,  “  The  hour  is  come 
when  the  messenger  of  Allah  shall  appear !  ”  He 
vanished  after  having  spoken  these  words,  and  left 
J ohabed  with  Amram  until  the  rising  of  the  morning 
star.  Then  he  carried  her  back  on  his  wings  to  her 
dwelling  before  Pharaoh  awoke. 

That  night  the  king  had  the  same  dreams  again 
which  had  so  much  disturbed  him  before. 

As  soon  as  he  awoke  he  summoned  Amram,  and 
again  commanded  him  to  convene  the  interpreters  of 
dreams.  But  he  had  scarcely  uttered  the  word, 
when  the  chief  of  the  astrologers  begged  for  admit¬ 
tance.  Pharaoh  welcomed  him,  and  inquired  what 
had  led  him  so  early  to  the  palace  ? 

“  Regard  for  thy  throne  and  for  thy  life,”  an¬ 
swered  the  astrologer.  “  I  read  last  night  in  the 
stars  that  the  lad  who  shall  one  day  deprive  thee  of 
life  and  empire  has  been  conceived.  I  could  there¬ 
fore  scarcely  await  the  morning  star  to  inform  thee 
of  this  sad  occurrence.  Possibly  thou  mayest  suc¬ 
ceed  in  discovering  the  man  who,  notwithstanding  thy 
prohibition  and  thy  sage  precautions,  has  found 
means  of  frustrating  thy  design.” 

Pharaoh  was  the  rather  disposed  to  credit  the  as¬ 
trologer,  since  the  repetition  of  his  dream  indicated 
the  same.  He  therefore  reproached  Amram  for  not 
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having  adopted  better  measures,  which  might  have 
rendered  impossible  the  transgression  of  his  com¬ 
mands. 

But  Amram  said,  “  Pardon  thy  servant  if  he  ven¬ 
ture  to  doubt  the  infallibility  of  this  master’s  inter¬ 
pretation,  but  the  measures  Avhich  I  have  adopted, 
and  executed  under  my  own  inspection,  are  of  that 
sort,  that  on  this  occasion  it  is  quite  incomprehensible 
to  me.  Yesterday,  as  soon  as  I  had  left  the  royal 
palace,  I  betook  myself  to  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and,  summoning  all  the  men  of  Israel,  threatened 
with  death  him  who  should  under  any  pretext  what¬ 
ever  remain  behind.  Nevertheless,  to  make  sure  that, 
if  any  one  had  remained  concealed  in  his  dwell¬ 
ing,  he  should  still  be  separated  from  his  wife,  I  com¬ 
manded  all  women  to  be  shut  up  in  another  quarter 
of  the  city,  which,  like  the  camp  of  the  men,  I  sur¬ 
rounded  with  troops,  so  that  no  one  was  able  to  go 
in  or  out.  Meanwhile,  I  will  so  act  as  if  I  were 
persuaded  of  this  astrologer’s  statement.  If  thou 
desire  it,  I  shall  strangle  the  women,  or  subject  them 
to  severer  regulations ;  we  shall  discover  the  guilty 
one,  and  destroy  her.”  But  Allah  infused  compassion 
towards  the  women  of  Israel  into  Pharaoh’s  heart, 
and  he  contented  himself  with  having  them  more 
rigidly  guarded.  But  these  measures,  according  to 
the  decision  of  Allah,  proved  abortive  ;  for,  as  Amram 
was  not  permitted  to  move  out  of  the  royal  palace, 
Hainan  did  not  in  the  least  suspect  Johabed,  and 
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made  her  an  exception  from  the  common  rule,  as  she 
was  the  vizier’s  wife.  Within  a  twelvemonth  from 
that  time  Johabed  gave  birth  to  a  man  child,  whom 
she  called  Musa  (Moses).  She  was  delivered  without 
a  pain.* 

But  the  sorrow  of  her  heart  was  the  greater  when 
she  cast  her  eyes  on  the  little  child,  whose  face 
beamed  like  the  moon  in  her  splendour,  and  thought 
of  his  death,  which  was  drawing  nigh.  Yet  Moses 
rose,  and  said,  “Fear  nothing,  my  mother;  the  God 
of  Abraham  is  with  us.” 

In  the  night  when  Moses  was  born  the  idols  in  all 
the  temples  of  Egypt  were  dashed  down.  Pharaoh 
heal’d  a  voice  in  his  dream,  which  called  to  him, 
“  Turn  to  the  only  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth,  or  thy  destruction  is  inevitable.”  In  the 
morning  the  astrologer  appeared  again,  and  announced 
to  Pharaoh  the  birth  of  the  lad  who  would  one  day 

*  On  these  words,  “  And  she  saw  that  the  child  was  fair,” 
the  Midrash  offers  the  following  reflection  :  —  “  The  learned 
maintain  that  at  the  birth  of  Moses  there  appeared  a  light  which 
shone  over  the  whole  world,  for  in  the  account  of  the  creation 
we  have  the  same  phrase  :  *  The  Lord  saw  the  light  that  it  was 
good.’  ” 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  apprehend  the  precise  point  of 
the  Rabbis.  At  the  creation  of  the  light  it  is  said  God  saw  the 
light  that  it  was  good.  The  subject  of  which  it  was  predicated 
that  it  was  good,  then  shone  over  the  whole  world.  Hence  it  is 
argued,  that,  as  the  same  predicate  is  applied  to  Moses’  face, 
it  must  follow  that  it  shone  with  similar  brightness.  This  is  no 
bad  specimen  of  Rabbinical  logic.  —  E.  T. 
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be  his  destruction.  Haman  now  commanded  all 
the  dwellings  of  the  Israelitish  women  to  be  searched 
afresh,  and  made  no  exception  even  with  Johabed’s, 
fearing  lest  some  other  woman  might  have  concealed 
her  child  therein.  Johabed  had  gone  out  when  Ha¬ 
man  entered  her  house,  but  had  previously  hid 
her  child  in  the  oven,  and  laid  much  wood  be¬ 
fore  it.  Finding  nothing  in  the  whole  house, 
Haman  commanded  the  wood  in  the  oven  to  be 
lighted,  and  went  away,  saying,  “  If  there  be  a 
child  concealed  there,  it  will  be  consumed.”  When 
Johabed  returned,  and  saw  the  blazing  fire,  she 
uttered  a  frightful  cry  of  woe ;  but  Moses  called 
to  her,  “  Be  calm,  my  mother  ;  Allah  has  given  the 
fire  no  power  over  me.”  But  as  the  vizier  frequently 
repeated  his  visits,  and  Johabed  feared  lest  he  might 
one  day  have  the  wood  removed,  instead  of  lighting 
the  oven,  she  resolved  to  entrust  her  child  to  the 
Nile  rather  than  to  expose  it  to  the  danger  of 
being  discovered  by  Haman.  She  obtained,  there¬ 
fore,  a  little  ark  from  Amram,  laid  Moses  in  it,  and 
carried  it  to  the  river  at  midnight ;  but  passing  a 
sentinel,  she  was  stopped,  and  asked  what  the  ark 
contained  which  she  carried  under  her  arm.  At 
that  instant  the  earth  opened  under  the  sentinel’s 
feet,  and  engulphed  him  up  to  his  neck  ;  and  there 
came  a  voice  out  of  the  earth,  which  said,  “Let  this 
woman  depart  unharmed ;  nor  let  thy  tongue  betray 
what  thy  eyes  have  seen,  or  thou  art  a  child  of 
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death.”  The  soldier  shut  his  eyes  iu  token  of  obe¬ 
dience,  for  his  neck  was  already  so  compressed  that 
he  could  not  speak,  and  as  soon  as  Johabed  had 
passed  on,  the  earth  vomited  him  forth  again. 
When  she  arrived  at  the  place  on  the  shore  where 
she  designed  to  conceal  the  ark  among  the  rushes, 
she  beheld  a  huge  black  serpent  —  it  was  Iblis,  who 
placed  himself  in  her  way  in  this  form,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  staggering  her  resolve.  Affrighted,  she 
started  back  from  the  vile  reptile  ;  but  Moses  called 
to  her  from  the  ark,  “  Be  without  fear,  my  mother  ; 
pass  on :  my  presence  shall  chase  away  this  serpent.” 
At  these  words  Iblis  vanished.  Johabed,  then  opening 
the  ark  once  more,  pressed  Moses  to  her  heart,  closed 
it,  and  laid  it  weeping  and  sobbing  among  the 
reeds,  in  hopes  that  some  compassionate  Egyptian 
woman  would  come  and  take  it  up.  But  as  she  depart¬ 
ed,  she  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  exclaim,  “  Be  not 
cast  down,  oh  wife  of  Amram  !  we  will  bring  back  thy 
son  to  thee  ;  he  is  the  elected  messenger  of  Allah.” 

To  manifest  the  weakness  of  human  machina¬ 
tions  against  that  which  the  Kalam  has  written  on 
the  heavenly  tablets  of  fate,  Allah  had  ordained 
that  the  child  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  floods 
should  be  saved  by  Pharaoh’s  own  family.  He  com¬ 
manded,  therefore,  as  soon  as  Johabed  had  left 
the  Nile,  that  the  angel  who  was  set  over  the 
waters  should  float  the  ark  in  which  Moses  lay, 
into  the  canal  which  united  Pharaoh’s  palace 
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with  the  river.  For,  on  account  of  his  leprous 
daughters,  to  whom  his  physicians  had  prescribed 
bathing  in  the  Nile,  he  had  constructed  a  canal,  by 
which  the  water  of  that  river  was  guided  into  a  large 
basin  in  the  midst  of  the  palace  gardens.  The  eldest 
of  the  seven  princesses  first  discovered  the  little  ark, 
and  carried  it  to  the  bank  to  open  it.  On  her  re¬ 
moving  the  lid,  there  beamed  a  light  upon  her  which 
her  eyes  were  not  able  to  endure.  She  cast  a  veil 
over  Moses,  but  at  that  instant  her  own  face,  which 
hitherto  had  been  covered  with  scars  and  sores  of  all 
the  most  hideous  colours  imaginable,  shone  like  the* 
moon  in  its  brightness  and  purity,  and  her  sisters 
exclaimed  in  amazement,  “  By  what  means  hast  thou 
been  so  suddenly  freed  from  leprosy?”* 

“  By  the  miraculous  power  of  this  child,”  replied 
the  eldest.  “  The  glance  which  beamed  upon  me 
when  I  beheld  it  unveiled  has  chased  away  the  im¬ 
purity  of  my  body,  as  the  rising  sun  scatters  the 
gloom  of  night.” 

The  six  sisters,  one  after  the  other,  now  lifted  the 
veil  from  Moses’  face,  and  they  too  became  fair  as  if 
they  had  been  formed  of  the  finest  silver.  The  eldest 

*  The  daughter  of  Pharaoh  went  to  the  river,  for  she  was  a 
leper,  and  not  permitted  to  use  warm  baths ;  but  she  was  healed 
as  soon  as  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  the  crying  infant,  whose 
life  she  preserved.  She  said  within  herself,  “  He  will  live  to  be  a 
man;  and  whoever  preserves  a  life  is  like  the  saviour  of  a  world.” 
For  this  cause  also  she  obtained  the  blessings  of  the  life  to 
come.  —  Midrash ,  p.  51. 
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then  took  the  ark  on  her  head,  and  carried  it  to  her 
mother  Asia,  relating  to  her  in  how  miraculous  a 
manner  both  she  and  her  sisters  had  been  healed. 

Asia  took  Moses  from  the  ark,  and  brought  him  to 
Pharaoh,  followed  by  the  seven  princesses.  Pharaoh 
started  involuntarily  when  Asia  entered  his  chamber, 
and  his  heart  was  filled  with  dark  presentiments ;  — 
besides,  it  was  not  customary  for  his  women  to  come 
to  him  uninvited.  But  his  face  regained  its  cheerful¬ 
ness  when  he  beheld  the  seven  princesses,  whose 
beauty  now  surpassed  all  their  contemporaries. 

“  Who  are  these  maidens  ?  ”  he  inquired  of  Asia. 
“  Are  they  slaves  whom  some  tributary  prince  has 
sent  to  me  ?  ” 

“  They  are  thy  daughters,  and  here  upon  my  arm 
is  the  physician  who  has  cured  them  of  their  leprosy.” 

She  then  narrated  to  the  king  how  the  princesses 
had  found  Moses,  and  how  they  had  recovered  from 
their  distemper  on  beholding  him. 

Pharaoh  was  transported  with  joy,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  embraced  his  beloved  daughters.  But 
after  a  little  while  his  features  were  overcast  again, 
and  he  said  to  Asia,  “  This  child  must  not  live  :  who 
knows  whether  his  mother  be  not  an  Israelite,  and 
he  the  child  of  whom  both  my  dreams,  as  well  as  my 
astrologers,  have  foreboded  me  so  much  evil?” 

“  Dost  thou  still  believe  in  idle  dreams,  the  mere 
whispers  of  Satan,  and  in  the  still  more  idle  inter¬ 
pretations  given  by  men  who  boast  of  reading  the 
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future  in  the  stars  ?  Hast  thou  not  slain  the  young 
mothers  of  Israel  and  their  children,  and  even  searched 
their  houses  ?  Besides,  will  it  not  always  be  in  thy 
power  to  destroy  this  fragile  being?  Meanwhile,  take 
it  to  thy  palace,  in  gratitude  for  the  miraculous  cure 
of  thy  daughters.” 

The  seven  princesses  seconded  the  prayers  of  Asia, 
until  Pharaoh  relented,  permitting  the  child  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  royal  palace.  Scarcely  had  he 
pronounced  the  words  of  grace,  when  Asia  hastened 
back  to  her  apartments  with  the  child,  and  sent  for 
an  Egyptian  nurse  ;  but  Moses  thrust  her  away,  for 
it  was  not  the  will  of  the  Highest  that  he  should 
receive  nourishment  from  a  worshipper  of  idols.* 
Asia  commanded  another  nurse  to  be  brought ;  but 
her  also,  as  well  as  a  third  one,  Moses  would  not  em¬ 
brace.  On  the  following  morning  the  queen  made 
known  that  any  woman,  who  would  engage  to 
nurse  a  strange  child  for  a  handsome  remuneration, 
should  repair  to  the  royal  palace.  After  this  the 
entire  court  of  the  castle  was  filled  with  women  and 
maidens,  many  of  whom  had  come  from  curiosity  only. 
Among  the  latter  was  Kolthum  (Miriam),  the  sister 


*  From  these  words,  his  sister  said  to  the  daughters  of 
Pharaoh,  “  Shall  I  call  a  Hebrew  nurse?  ”  We  may  conclude, 
that  they  had  taken  him  (Moses)  to  all  the  Egyptian  women, 
but  that  he  refused  to  receive  food  from  them,  for  he  thought, 
“  Shall  the  lips  which  are  destined  to  speak  with  the  Shekinah 
touch  that  which  is  unclean?”  —  Midrash ,  p.  51. 
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of  Moses.  When  she  heard  that  the  child  had  been 
found  in  an  ark  floating  on  the  water,  and  that  it  still 
refused  to  take  nourishment,  she  ran  quickly,  and 
told  her  mother.  Johabed  hastened  to  the  palace, 
and  was  announced  to  Asia  as  a  nurse,  for  the 
severe  regulations  against  the  Israelitish  women  were 
now  removed.  Moses  scarcely  beheld  his  mother, 
when  he  stretched  out  his  arms  towards  her,  and 
as  he  embraced  her  immediately,  she  was  engaged  as 
a  nurse  for  the  space  of  two  years.  After  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  that  time,  Asia  sent  her  away  with 
many  rich  presents,  but  kept  Moses  with  her, 
intending  to  adopt  him  as  her  son,  since  she  had 
no  male  descendants.  Pharaoh  himself  became  daily 
more  attached  to  the  child,  and  often  spent  whole 
hours  together  in  playing  with  him.  One  day, 
—  Moses  was  then  in  his  fourth  year,  —  while 
Pharaoh  was  playing  with  him,  he  took  the 
crown  from  the  king’s  head,  and  throwing  it  on 
the  ground,  thrust  it  away  with  his  foot.  The  king’s 
suspicion  was  roused  afresh :  enraged  he  ran  to  Asia, 
reproaching  her  for  having  persuaded  him  to  let 
Moses  live,  and  manifested  once  more  a  desire  to  put 
him  to  death  * ;  but  Asia  laughed  at  him  for  per- 

*  In  the  third  year  after  the  birth  of  Moses,  Pharaoh  was 
sitting  on  his  throne ;  the  queen  was  at  his  right  hand,  his 
daughter,  holding  Moses,  at  his  left ;  and  the  princes  of  Egypt 
were  seated  round  a  table  before  him.  Moses  stretched  out  his 
hand,  took  the  king’s  crown,  and  placed  it  on  his  own  head. 
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mitting  the  naughtiness  of  a  child  to  excite  in 
him  such  gloomy  thoughts. 

“  Well  then,”  said  Pharaoh,  “let  us  see  whether 
the  child  has  acted  thoughtlessly  or  with  reflection  ? 
Let  a  bowl  with  burning  coals,  and  one  with  coin 
be  brought.  If  he  seize  the  former,  he  shall  live ; 
but  if  he  stretch  out  his  hand  to  the  latter,  he  has 
betrayed  himself.” 

Asia  was  forced  to  obey,  and  her  eyes  hung  in 
painful  suspense  on  Moses’  hand,  as  if  her  own  life 
had  been  at  stake.  Endowed  with  manly  understand¬ 
ing,  Moses  was  on  the  point  of  taking  a  handful  of  the 
shining  coin,  when  Allah,  watching  over  his  life,  sent 
an  angel,  who,  against  the  child’s  will,  directed  his 
hand  into  the  burning  coals,  and  even  put  one  to  his 
mouth.  Pharaoh  was  again  re-assured,  and  entreated 
Asia  for  forgiveness;  but  Moses  had  burned  his 
tongue,  and  was  a  stammerer  from  that  day.* 


The  courtiers  were  terrified;  and  Bileam  the  magician  said, 
“  Remember,  oh  king !  thy  dreams,  and  their  interpretations  : 
this  child  is  doubtless  of  the  Hebrews  who  worship  God  in  their 
hearts ;  and  he  has,  by  a  movement  of  his  precocious  wisdom, 
laid  hold  on  the  government  of  Egypt.  (Here  follow  examples 
from  Abraham  to  Joseph,  showing  the  ambition  of  the  Hebrews 
to  usurp  the  Egyptian  throne.)  If  it  please  the  king,  let  us 
shed  this  child’s  blood  before  he  be  strong  enough  to  destroy 
thy  kingdom.”  But  the  Lord  sent  an  angel  in  the  form  of  an 
Egyptian  prince,  who  said,  “  If  it  please  the  king,  let  two  bowls, 
the  one  filled  with  Shoham  stones,  the  other  with  burning 
coals,  be  presented  to  the  child,”  &c. —  Midrash,  p.  52. 

*  The  Jewish  legend  accounts  from  this  occurrence  for  the 
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When  Moses  was  six  years  old.  Pharaoh  one 
day  teased  him  so  much,  that  in  his  anger  he 
pushed  with  his  foot  so  violently  against  the  throne 
on  which  Pharaoh  sat,  that  it  was  overthrown  ;  Pha¬ 
raoh  fell  on  the  earth,  and  bled  profusely  from  his 
mouth  and  nose.  He  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  drew  his 
sword  against  Moses  to  thrust  him  through  — 
Asia  and  the  seven  princesses  were  present,  yet  all 
their  endeavours  to  calm  him  were  in  vain.  Then 
there  flew  a  white  cock  towards  the  king,  and  cried, 
“  Pharaoh,  if  thou  spill  the  blood  of  this  child,  thy 
daughters  shall  be  more  leprous  than  before.”  Pha¬ 
raoh  cast  a  glance  on  the  princesses ;  and  as  from 
dread  and  fright  their  faces  were  already  suffused 
with  a  ghastly  yellow,  he  desisted  again  from  his 
bloody  design. 

Thus  Moses  grew  up  in  Pharaoh’s  house,  amidst 
every  variety  of  danger,  which  God,  however, 
warded  off  in  a  miraculous  manner.  One  morning 
— he  was  then  already  in  his  eighteenth  year — he  was 
performing  his  ablutions  in  the  Nile,  and  prayed  to 
Allah.  An  Egyptian  priest  saw  him,  and  observed 
that  he  prayed  unlike  the  other  Egyptians,  who 
always  turn  their  faces  towards  Pharaoh’s  palace, 
while  the  eyes  of  Moses  were  directed  on  high. 

words  of  Moses  in  Exodus,  chap.  iv.  ver.  10. :  “  Oh !  my  Lord, 
I  am  not  eloquent,  neither  heretofore,  nor  since  thou  hast  spoken 
to  thy  servant ;  hut  I  am  slow  of  speech,  and  of  a  slow  tongue.”  — 
E.  T. 
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t£  Whom  worshippest  thou  ?  ”  inquired  the  priest, 
in  great  astonishment. 

Moses,  haying  finished  his  prayer,  replied,  “  My 
Lord!” 

“  Thy  father  Pharaoh  ?  ” 

“  May  Allah  curse  thee,  and  all  those  who  worship 
the  king  as  God  !  ” 

“  Thou  shalt  atone  with  thy  life  for  this  impre¬ 
cation.  I  will  forthwith  go  to  thy  father,  and  accuse 
thee  before  him.” 

Then  Moses  prayed,  “  Lord  of  the  waters !  who 
hast  destroyed  by  the  floods  the  whole  human  race, 
save  Noah  and  Audj,  let  them  even  now  overflow 
their  banks,  to  engulf  this  blasphemous  priest.” 

He  had  scarcely  pronounced  these  words,  when 
there  arose  such  waves  in  the  Nile  as  only  the  fiercest 
tempest  excites  in  the  mighty  ocean.  One  of  them 
rolled  over  the  shore,  and  swept  away  the  priest  into 
the  stream. 

When  he  saw  his  life  in  danger,  he  cried  out. 
“  Mercy !  oh  Moses,  have  mercy  !  I  swear  that  I 
will  conceal  what  I  have  heard  from  thee.” 

“  But  if  thou  break  thine  oath  ?  ” 

“  Let  my  tongue  be  cut  out  of  my  mouth.” 

Moses  saved  the  priest,  and  went  his  way ;  but 
when  he  came  to  the  royal  palace  he  was  summoned 
before  Pharaoh,  beside  whom  sat  the  priest,  who  had 
evidently  betrayed  him. 

“  Whom  worshippest  thou?”  inquired  Pharaoh. 
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“  My  Lord,”  replied  Moses,  “  who  gives  me  meat 
and  drink,  who  clothes  me,  and  supplies  all  my 
wants.”  Moses  thereby  intended  the  only  God,  the 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  world,  unto  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  all  things. 

But  Pharaoh,  according  to  the  will  of  Allah,  re¬ 
ferred  this  reply  to  himself,  and  commanded  that  the 
priest,  as  a  calumniator,  should  have  his  tongue  cut 
out,  and  be  hanged  before  the  palace. 

Having  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  Moses 
frequently  conversed  with  the  Israelites  during  his 
excursions,  and  listened  eagerly  to  their  accounts 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  but  especially  of 
Joseph,  for  his  mother  had  long  ere  this  revealed  to 
him  the  secret  of  his  birth.  One  day  he  beheld  how  a 
Kopt  was  most  cruelly  treating  an  Israelite,  by  name 
Samiri.  The  latter  implored  his  protection,  and  Moses 
struck  the  Egyptian  a  blow  which  stretched  him  life¬ 
less  on  the  earth.  On  the  following;  morning;  Samiri 
was  again  striving  with  an  Egyptian,  and  prayed  Moses 
again  to  help  him ;  but  the  latter  reproached  him  for 
his  quarrelsome  disposition,  and  raised  his  hand 
threateningly  against  him.  When  Samiri  saw  this, 
he  said,  “  Wilt  thou  kill  me  as  thou  didst  the 
Kopt  yesterday?”  The  Egyptian  who  was  pre¬ 
sent  heard  it,  and  accused  Moses  of  murder  before 
Pharaoh.  The  king  directed  that  he  should  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  relations  of  the  slain ;  but  one  of  the 
royal  household,  a  friend  of  Moses,  informed  him 
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immediately  of  Pharaoh’s  sentence,  and  he  succeeded 
in  making  his  escape  in  time. 

Moses  wandered  many  days  through  the  wilderness, 
until  Allah  sent  him  an  angel  in  the  form  of  a 
Bedouin,  who  guided  him  into  Midian,  where  the 
faithful  priest  Sliuib  (Jethro)  dwelt,  in  the  midst  of 
idolaters.  The  sun  was  declining  when  he  arrived 
before  a  well  at  the  outskirts  of  the  little  town,  and 
there  stood  Lija  and  Safurja,  the  two  daughters  of 
Shuib,  with  their  flocks.  * 

*  According  to  the  Jewish  legend,  there  intervened  many 
years  between  the  flight  of  Moses  from  Egypt  and  his  arrival 
in  Midian :  these  years,  they  say,  he  spent  in  Ethiopia,  where 
Bilaam  had  gone  before  him ;  and  while  the  king  of  that 
country  made  war  against  Syria  and  other  nations,  he  (Bilaam) 
treacherously  seized  on  the  capital,  fortifying  it  with  ditches 
and  walls  on  three  sides,  and  guarding  the  fourth  by  venomous 
serpents.  The  king  returned,  and  had  laid  siege  to  this  city 
during  nine  years  without  succeeding  in  capturing  it,  when 
Moses  arrived  in  his  camp.  He  advised  him  to  take  all  the 
storks’  eggs  from  the  neighbouring  forests,  to  rear  the  young, 
and  having  withheld  their  food  from  them  for  some  days,  to 
send  them  against  the  serpents.  The  king  did  so,  the  storks 
destroyed  the  serpents,  and  the  city  was  taken ;  but  Bilaam 
escaped  through  an  opposite  gate,  and  again  excited  Pharaoh 
against  the  people  of  Israel.  The  Ethiopians  made  Moses  their 
first  vizier,  and  afterwards  their  king,  giving  to  him  the  deceased 
king’s  widow  in  marriage.  But  as  she  was  an  idolater,  he 
refused  to  treat  her  as  his  wife,  nor  did  he  participate  in  the 
religious  observances  of  the  people :  the  queen  therefore  ac¬ 
cused  him  publicly,  and  proposed  her  own  son  to  reign  in  his 
stead ;  but  Moses  fled  to  Midian ;  and  Jethro,  fearing  the 
Ethiopians,  imprisoned  him  during  ten  years  without  giving 
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“  Why  do  you  not  water  your  cattle  ?  ”  Inquired 
Moses,  “  since  the  night  will  soon  overtake  you.” 

“We  do  not  venture  to  do  so,”  replied  Lija,  “until 
the  other  shepherds,  who  hate  us  and  our  father,  have 
first  watered  theirs.” 

Then  Moses  himself  led  their  cattle  to  the  well, 
and  said,  “  If  any  of  the  shepherds  has  aught  against 
you,  I  myself  will  see  to  the  matter.”  The  maidens 
yielded,  nor  did  any  of  the  shepherds,  who  as¬ 
sembled  around,  dare  to  oppose  Moses,  for  his  holy 
appearance  filled  them  with  awe. 

When  Shuib,  astonished  at  the  unusually  early 
return  of  his  daughters,  heard  from  them  that  a 
stranger  had  watered  their  cattle,  he  sent  Safurja  to 
the  well  to  invite  him  to  his  house.  But  Moses,  al¬ 
though  suffering  with  hunger,  did  not  touch  the  re¬ 
freshments  that  were  set  before  him;  and  when 
Shuib  inquired  why  he  rejected  his  hospitality,  he 
replied,  “  I  am  not  of  those  who  accept  a  reward  for 
any  good  deed  that  they  have  done.” 

“  In  like  manner,  I,”  replied  Shuib,  “  am  not  of 
those  who  show  hospitality  only  to  their  benefactors. 
My  house  is  open  to  every  stranger ;  and  as  such,  not 
as  the  protector  of  my  daughters,  thou  mayest  accept 
my  invitation.” 

Moses  then  ate  till  he  was  satisfied,  and  related 
during  his  repast  what  had  befallen  him  in  Egypt. 

“  As  thou  mayest  not  return  to  thy  home,”  said 

him  any  food;  but  Zipora  secretly  supplied  him  with  bread 
and  water,  &c. 
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Shuib,  when  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  of  his 
narrative,  “remain  with  me  as  my  shepherd,  and, 
after  serving  me  eight  or  ten  years  faithfully,  I  will 
give  thee  my  daughter  Safurja  to  wife.” 

Moses  accepted  this  offer,  and  pledged  himself  to 
eight  years’  service,  but  added  that  he  should  cheerfully 
remain  two  years  longer,  if  he  had  nothing  to  com¬ 
plain  of;  and  he  abode  ten  years  with  him.  On 
the  morning  following  his  arrival,  he  accompanied 
the  daughters  of  Shuib  to  the  pasture ;  but  as  he  had 
fled  from  Egypt  without  a  staff,  Safurja  brought  to 
him  the  miraculous  rod  of  her  father,  which  had 
served  for  the  support  and  defence  of  the  prophets 
before  him.*  Adam  had  brought  it  with  him  from 
Paradise :  after  his  death  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Sheth;  after  that  it  went  to  Idris,  then  to  Noah, 
Salih,  and  Abraham.  Moses  was  thirty  years  old 

*  The  rod  of  Moses  was  created  on  the  sixth  day,  and  given 
to  Adam  while  yet  in  Paradise  :  he  left  it  to  Enoch,  and  he 
gave  it  to  Shem :  from  him  it  descended  to  Isaac  and  Jacob. 
The  latter  took  it  with  him  into  Egypt,  and  before  his  death 
presented  it  to  Joseph.  When  he  died  it  was  taken,  with  the 
rest  of  his  goods,  to  Pharaoh’s  house,  where  Jethro,  being  one 
of  the  king’s  magicians,  saw  it;  and  taking  it  with  him  to 
Midian,  he  planted  it  in  his  garden,  where  no  one  was  able  to 
approach  it  until  the  arrival  of  Moses.  He  read  the  mysterious 
words  written  upon  the  staff,  and  took  it  without  difficulty 
from  the  ground.  Jethro,  who  saw  this,  exclaimed,  “  This  is 
the  man  who  shall  deliver  Israel!”  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
Zipora.  With  this  staff  Moses  kept  Jethro’s  flock  during  forty 
years,  without  being  attacked  by  wild  beasts,  and  without 
losing  any  from  his  fold.”  —  Midrash ,  p.  53. 
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when  he  entered  the  service  of  Shuib,  and  thirty- 
eight  on  his  marriage  with  Safurja.  In  his  fortieth 
year  he  determined  to  return  to  Egypt,  in  order  to 
inquire  after  his  relations  and  brethren  in  the  faith. 
It  was  a  cold  and  stormy  day  when  he  drew  near  to 
Mount  Thur,  on  which  a  bright  fire  was  blazing ;  and 
he  said  to  his  wife,  “  Rest  here  in  the  valley ;  I  will 
see  what  this  flame  signifies,  and  bring  thee  a  few 
brands  on  my  return.”  But  when  Moses  came  near  the 
fire,  he  heard  a  voice  out  of  the  midst  of  the  burning 
and  yet  unconsumed  bush  exclaim,  “  Take  off  thy 
shoes,  for  thou  art  in  the  presence  of  thy  Lord,  who 
manifests  himself  to  thee  as  The  Light,  to  sanctify 
thee  as  his  prophet,  and  to  send  thee  to  Pharaoh, 
whose  unbelief  and  cruelty  are  so  great,  that  long  ere 
this  the  mountains  would  have  crushed  him,  the  seas 
have  swallowed  him  up,  or  the  flames  of  heaven  con¬ 
sumed  his  soul,  if  I  had  not  determined  to  give  in  his 
person  a  proof  of  my  omnipotence  unto  the  whole 
world.” 

Moses  fell  down  and  said,  “  Lord,  I  have  slain 
an  Egyptian,  and  Pharaoh  will  put  me  to  death  if  I 
appear  before  him ;  besides,  my  tongue  has  been  para¬ 
lysed  since  my  infancy,  so  that  I  am  not  able  to 
speak  before  kings.” 

“  Fear  not,  son  of  Amram !  ”  replied  the  voice 
from  the  fire.  “  If  thy  Lord  had  not  watched  over 
thee,  thou  wouldst  have  been  changed  into  dust 
even  before  thy  birth ;  but  as  regards  thy  imperfect 
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speech,  it  shall  not  prevent  the  exercise  of  thy  calling, 
for  I  give  to  thee  thy  brother  Aaron  as  vizier,  who 
shall  communicate  my  will  to  Pharaoh. 

“  Go  fearlessly  to  Pharaoh ;  the  staff  which  is  in  thy 
hand  shall  protect  thee  from  violence.  Thou  canst 
persuade  thyself  of  it  if  thou  wilt  but  lay  it  down 
on  the  earth.” 

Moses  threw  away  his  staff,  and,  behold !  it  was 
changed  into  a  large  living  serpent.  He  would  have 
fled  from  it,  but  the  angel  Gabriel  held  him  back,  and 
said,  “  Lay  hold  of  it ;  it  can  do  thee  no  harm.”  Moses 
stretched  out  his  hand  towards  it,  and  it  once  more  was 
changed  into  a  staff.  Strengthened  by  this  miracle, 
he  was  about  to  return  to  Safurja  to  pursue  with 
her  his  way  to  Egypt;  but  the  angel  Gabriel  said 
to  him,  “  Thou  hast  now  higher  duties  than  those 
of  a  husband.  By  command  of  Allah,  I  have  already 
taken  back  thy  wife  to  her  father,  but  thou  shalt 
fulfil  thy  mission  alone.” 

On  the  night  that  Moses  was  treading  Egyptian 
ground,  there  appeared  unto  Aaron,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father  Amram  as  vizier  to  Pharaoh,  an  angel  with 
a  crystal  cup  filled  with  the  rarest  old  wine;  and  said, 
as  he  handed  him  the  cup,  “  Drink,  Aaron,  of  the 
wine  which  the  Lord  has  sent  thee  in  token  of  glad 
tidings.  Thy  brother  Moses  has  returned  to  Egypt ; 
God  has  chosen  him  to  be  his  prophet,  and  thee  to  be 
his  vizier.  Arise,  and  go  to  meet  him.” 
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Aaron  instantly  left  Pharaoh’s  chamber,  in  which 
he,  as  once  his  father  before  him,  was  obliged  to 
watch,  and  went  beyond  the  city  towards  the  Nile. 
But  when  he  reached  the  bank  of  the  stream,  there 
was  not  a  single  hoat  at  hand  to  ferry  him  over.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  beheld  a  light  at  a  distance ;  and  on  its  nearer 
approach  he  discovered  a  horseman,  who  flew  towards 
him  with  the  speed  of  the  wind.  It  was  Gabriel 
mounted  on  the  steed  Hizam,  which  shone  like  the 
purest  diamond,  and  whose  neighings  were  celestial 
songs  of  praise.  Aaron’s  first  thought  was  that  he 
was  pursued  by  one  of  Pharaoh’s  men,  and  he  was  on 
the  brink  of  casting  himself  into  the  Nile,  but  Gabriel 
made  himself  known  in  time  to  prevent  him,  and 
lifted  him  on  his  winged  horse,  which  carried  them 
both  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile.  Here  Moses 
was  standing ;  and  as  soon  as  he  beheld  his  brother, 
he  cried  aloud,  “  Truth  has  come,  and  falsehood  has 
fled !  ”  Gabriel  then  placed  Moses  also  beside  him, 
and  set  him  down  before  the  house  of  his  mother. 
But  Aaron  he  carried  back  into  the  royal  palace,  and 
when  Pharaoh  awoke,  his  vizier  was  again  at  his  post. 
Moses  spent  the  remainder  of  that  night  and  the 
whole  of  the  next  day  with  his  mother,  to  whom  he 
was  obliged  to  relate  all  that  had  befallen  him  in  a 
foreign  land  since  the  day  of  his  flight  from  Egypt. 
The  second  night  he  spent  with  Aaron  in  Pharaoh’s 
chamber.  All  the  doors  of  the  palace,  however  fast 
they  were  closed,  opened  of  their  own  accord  as  soon 
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as  he  touched  them  with  his  rod,  and  the  guards 
standing  before  them  became  as  if  petrified.  But 
when  they  reported  in  the  morning  what  they  had 
seen,  and  the  porter  who  came  in  with  his  keys 
to  open  the  doors  of  the  palace,  found  them  wide 
open,  while  neither  door  nor  lock  exhibited  any  mark 
of  violence,  and  nothing  of  the  costly  things  scattered 
through  the  various  saloons  were  missing,  Haman 
said  to  Pharaoh,  “  Aaron,  who  has  watched  by  thee 
must  explain  this  matter;  for  as  thy  chamber  has 
likewise  been  opened,  the  intruder  can  have  had  no 
other  object  than  to  converse  with  him.”  * 

Pharaoh  immediately  summoned  Aaron  before 

*  Rabbi  Meier  says,  “  Pharaoh’s  palace  had  400  gates,  100 
on  each  side ;  and  before  each  gate  stood  60,000  tried  warriors.” 
It  was  therefore  necessary  that  Gabriel  introduced  Moses  and 
Aaron  by  another  way.  On  seeing  them,  Pharaoh  said,  “  Who 
has  admitted  them  ?  ”  He  summoned  the  guards,  and  com¬ 
manded  some  of  them  to  be  beaten,  and  others  to  be  slain.  But 
as  Moses  and  Aaron  returned  the  next  day  again,  the  guards, 
when  called  in,  said,  “  These  men  are  sorcerers,  for  they  cer¬ 
tainly  have  not  come  in  through  the  gates.”  On  the  same  page 
it  is  said,  “Before  the  gate  of  the  royal  palace  were  two  lion¬ 
esses,  which  did  not  suffer  any  one  to  pass  through  without  the 
express  command  of  Pharaoh,  and  they  would  have  rushed  upon 
Moses ;  but  he  raised  his  staff,  their  chains  fell  off,  and  they 
followed  him  joyfully  into  the  palace,  as  a  dog  follows  his  master 
after  a  long  separation,”  &c.  And  again,  “  The  400  gates  of 
the  palace  were  guarded  by  bears,  lions,  and  other  ferocious 
beasts,  who  suffered  no  one  to  pass  unless  they  fed  them  with 
flesh.  But  when  Moses  and  Aaron  came,  they  gathered  about 
them,  and  licked  the  feet  of  the  prophets,  accompanying  them 
to  Pharaoh.”  —  Midrash,  pp.  44,  45. 
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him,  and  threatening  him  with  the  rack,  demanded 
who  his  nightly  visiter  had  been.  Aaron,  in  the 
conviction  that  Allah  would  not  leave  his  prophet  in 
the  power  of  an  infidel  king,  avowed  that  it  was  his 
brother  Moses  who  had  been  with  him.  Pharaoh 
immediately  sent  Haman  with  a  detachment  of  the 
royal  body-guard  into  Moses’  dwelling,  in  order  to 
bring  him  to  judgment  in  the  presence  of  all  viziers 
and  high  officers  of  state,  who  were  forthwith  ordered 
to  assemble  in  the  grand  hall.  He  himself  presided 
on  his  throne,  which  was  entirely  of  gold,  and  adorned 
with  the  most  costly  pearls  and  diamonds.  When 
Moses  stept  into  the  judgment-hall.  Pharaoh  swooned 
away,  for  he  recognised  in  him  the  child  that  had 
been  saved  by  his  daughters,  and  now  feared  him  the 
more,  inasmuch  as  he  knew  that  he  was  Aaron’s 
brother,  and  consequently  an  Israelite.  But  he  soon 
recovered,  on  their  sprinkling  him  with  rose-water, 
and  with  his  consciousness  also  returned  his  former 
stubborness  of  heart.  Pretending  never  to  have  seen 
him  before,  he  inquired,  “  Who  art  thou  ?  ” 

“  I  am  the  servant  of  Allah,  and  his  messenger.” 

“  Art  thou  not  Pharaoh’s  slave  ?  ” 

“  I  acknowledge  no  other  lord  than  the  only 
Allah.” 

“  To  whom  art  thou  sent  ?  ” 

“  To  thee,  in  order  to  admonish  thee  to  faith  in 
Allah  and  in  me  his  messenger,  and  to  lead  forth  the 
Israelites  out  of  thy  country.” 
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“  Who  is  the  Allah  in  whose  name  thou  speakest 
to  me  ?  ” 

“  The  only  One,  the  Invisible,  who  hath  created 
heaven  and  earth,  and  all  that  in  them  is.” 

Pharaoh  then  turned  to  Aaron,  and  inquired  of 
him,  “  What  thinkest  thou  of  the  words  of  this  fool¬ 
hardy  man  ?  ” 

“  I  believe  in  the  only  God,  whom  he  proclaims, 
and  in  him  as  his  messenger.” 

On  hearing  this.  Pharaoh  said  to  Haman,  “  This 
man  has  ceased  to  be  my  vizier :  take  off  forthwith 
his  robe  of  honour  !  ” 

Haman  then  took  his  purple  robe  from  him,  and 
he  stood  ashamed,  for  the  upper  part  of  his  body  was 
uncovered.  Moses  cast  over  him  his  woollen  gar¬ 
ment  ;  but,  as  he  was  not  accustomed  to  such  coarse 
raiment,  he  trembled  in  all  his  limbs.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  ceiling  of  the  hall  was  opened,  and  Gabriel 
flung  a  robe  round  Aaron  glittering  with  so  many  dia¬ 
monds  that  all  who  were  present  were  dazzled,  as  if 
the  lightning  had  flashed  through  the  darkest  night. 
Pharaoh  admired  this  robe,  winch  had  not  a  single 
seam,  and  inquired  of  his  treasurer  what  might  be 
its  value. 

“  Such  a  garment,”  replied  the  troubled  treasurer, 
“  is  priceless,  for  the  meanest  of  the  jewels  is  worth 
ten  whole  years’  revenue  of  Egypt.  Such  diamonds 
I  have  never  beheld  in  any  bazar,  nor  are  the  like 
to  be  found  among  all  the  treasures  that  have  been 
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amassed  in  this  palace  from  the  earliest  times.  None 
but  sorcerers  can  obtain  possession  of  such  jewels  by 
Satanic  arts.” 

“  Ye  are  then  sorcerers  !”  said  Pharaoh  to  Moses 
and  Aaron.  “  Be  it  so.  I  esteem  sorcerers  highly, 
and  will  make  you  the  heads  of  this  fraternity, 
if  ye  will  swear  not  to  use  your  art  to  my  pre¬ 
judice.” 

“  The  Lord  of  the  distant  east  and  west,”  rejoined 
Moses,  “  has  sent  me  as  a  prophet  unto  thee,  in  order 
to  convert  thee.  We  are  no  sorcerers.” 

“  And  wherewithal  wilt  thou  prove  thy  mission  ?  ” 

Moses  flung  his  staff  on  the  ground,  and  instantly  it 
was  changed  into  a  serpent  as  huge  as  the  largest  camel. 
He  glanced  at  Pharaoh  with  fire-darting  eyes,  and 
raised  Pharaoh’s  throne  aloft  to  the  ceiling,  and  open¬ 
ing  his  jaws,  cried,  “  If  it  pleased  Allah,  I  could  not 
only  swallow  up  thy  throne,  with  thee  and  all  that 
are  here  present,  but  even  thy  palace  and  all  that  it 
contains,  without  any  one  perceiving  the  slightest 
change  in  me.” 

Pharaoh  leapt  from  his  throne,  and  adjured  Moses, 
by  Asia  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  life 
and  education,  to  protect  him  against  this  monster. 
At  the  mention  of  Asia’s  name,  Moses  felt  compassion 
towards  Pharaoh,  and  called  the  serpent  to  him.  The 
serpent  placed  the  throne  in  its  proper  position,  and 
stepped  like  a  tender  lamb  before  Moses.  He  put 
his  hand  into  his  jaws,  and  seized  him  by  his  tongue, 
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whereupon  he  once  more  became  a  staff.  But  scarcely 
was  this  peril  warded  off  from  Pharaoh,  when  his 
heart  again  opened  to  the  whispers  of  Satan,  and 
instead  of  lending  his  ear  to  Moses,  he  demanded  of 
the  viziers  to  counsel  him  what  he  should  do. 

“Let  the  heads  of  these  two  rebels  be  cut  off,” 
said  Haman,  “  and  fear  nothing  from  them ;  for  all 
that  they  represent  as  divine  wonders  is  nothing  but 
idle  delusion.” 

“  Do  not  follow  this  counsel,  mighty  king  !  ”  cried 
Hiskil,  the  treasurer:  “  think  of  the  contemporaries 
of  Noah,  and  the  nations  of  Aad  and  Thamud. 
They  also  believed  Noah,  Hud,  and  Salih,  the  pro¬ 
phets  whom  Allah  had  sent,  to  be  demons  and  de¬ 
ceivers,  until  the  wrath  of  Allah  fell  on  them,  destroy¬ 
ing  them  and  their  possessions  by  fire  and  water.” 

But  now  uprose  Haman’s  predecessor,  a  hoary  man 
of  a  hundred-and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  said, 
“  Permit  me  also,  O  king  of  kings  !  before  I  descend 
to  the  grave,  to  impart  to  thee  my  opinion.  What 
king  can  boast  of  having  so  many  magicians  in  his 
kingdom  as  thou  ?  I  therefore  hold  it  to  be  the  wisest 
plan  that  thou  fix  on  a  day  in  which  they  all  may 
assemble  together,  and  have  a  meeting  with  Moses 
and  Aaron.  If  these  are  nothing  but  sorcerers,  the 
Egyptian  masters  of  this  art  will  not  be  a  whit  in¬ 
ferior  to  them ;  and  then  thou  art  still  at  liberty  to 
do  with  them  according  to  thy  high  will.  But  if 
they  put  thy  sorcerers  to  shame,  then  are  they  indeed 
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the  servants  of  a  mightier  God,  to  whom  we  shall  be 
forced  to  submit.” 

Pharaoh  approved  of  the  counsel  of  his  aged  vizier, 
and  commanded  all  the  sorcerers  of  Egypt,  seventy 
thousand  in  number,  to  repair  to  the  capital  at  the 
expiration  of  a  month. 

When  they  were  assembled,  the  king  commanded 
them  to  choose  seventy  chiefs  from  their  body :  and 
these  seventy  were  again  to  be  represented  by  the  two 
most  renowned  among  them,  in  order  to  contend  in 
magic  arts  with  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  people.  Pharaoh’s  command  was  punctually 
obeyed,  and  the  choice  of  the  magicians  fell  on 
Risam  and  Rejam,  two  men  of  Upper  Egypt,  who 
were  no  less  esteemed  and  feared  throughout  the 
whole  country  than  Pharaoh  himself. 

On  an  appointed  day.  Pharaoh,  for  whom  a  large 
silken  tent,  embroidered  with  pearls  and  supported 
on  silver  pillars,  had  been  erected,  proceeded  to  a 
large  plain  beyond  the  city,  accompanied  by  his 
viziers  and  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom :  Risam  and 
Rijam  on  the  one  side  of  the  tent,  and  Moses  and 
Aaron  on  the  othei’,  awaited  his  commands :  and  the 
whole  population  of  Egypt  was  on  the  field  of  contest 
from  early  dawn,  anxious  to  see  which  party  would 
obtain  the  victory.  Pharaoh  demanded  of  the  two 
Egyptians  to  change  their  rods  into  serpents:  this 
was  done,  and  Hainan  said  to  Pharaoh,  “  Did  not  I 
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tell  thee  that  Moses  and  Aaron  were  no  more  than 
other  sorcerers,  who  deserve  chastisement  for  having 
abused  their  art?” 

“  Thou  art  too  hasty  in  thy  judgment,”  said 
Hiskil.  “  Let  us  see  first  whether  Moses  will  not 
be  able  to  do  still  greater  things  than  these.” 

At  a  sign  from  the  king,  Moses  stepped  forward 
and  prayed  to  Allah,  that  he  would  glorify  his  name  in 
the  face  of  all  Egypt.  Allah  then  brought  to  nought 
the  charm  of  the  Egyptians,  which  was  mere  illusion, 
and  it  was  unto  all  present,  as  if  a  dark  veil  was 
removed  from  their  eyes ;  and  they  recognised  again 
as  staffs  what  had  appeared  before  as  serpents. 
Moses  threw  his  staff  upon  the  earth,  and  it  became 
a  serpent  with  seven  heads,  which  did  not  remain 
motionless  like  those  of  the  magicians,  but  pursued 
the  two  sorcerers  with  open  jaws.  They  threw  them¬ 
selves  to  the  earth,  and  exclaimed,  “We  believe  in 
the  Lord  of  the  World,  the  God  of  Moses  and  Aaron.” 

Pharaoh  cried  to  them,  wrathfully,  “  How  dare 
you  confess  yourselves  to  another  faith  without  my 
permission,  simply  because  these  sorcerers  are  more 
dexterous  than  you?  Unless  you  recall  your  words, 
I  shall  cause  your  hands  and  feet  to  be  cut  off,  and 
shall  hang  you  on  the  gallows.” 

“Wilt  thou  punish  us,”  replied  the  sorcerers, 
“  because  we  cannot  deny  the  signs  of  Allah  ?  Behold 
we  are  prepared  to  yield  up  our  lives  in  support  of 
our  faith.” 
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Pharaoh,  in  order  to  set  a  terrible  example,  caused 
the  threatened  punishment  to  be  executed  on  them, 
and  they  died  the  first  martyrs  to  the  faith  of  Moses. 

The  king  now  waxed  daily  more  cruel;  every 
believer  was  put  to  death  with  the  most  excruciating 
tortures.  He  did  not  even  spare  his  own  daughter, 
Masheta,  the  wife  of  Hiskil,  on  learning  that  she  no 
longer  honoured  him  as  God.  She  endured  with 
admirable  fortitude  the  death  by  fire,  after  seeing  all 
her  children  slaughtered  before  her  eyes  at  Pharaoh’s 
command. 

Asia  herself  was  now  accused  before  him  of  apos¬ 
tasy,  and  even  she  was  condemned  to  death,  but  the 
ang;el  Gabriel  comforted  her  with  the  annunciation 
that  she  should  hereafter  be  united  with  Mohamed 
in  Paradise,  and  gave  her  a  potion  by  which  she  died 
without  pain. 

Pharaoh  now  conceived,  like  Nimrod  before  him, 
the  iniquitous  design  to  war  against  the  God  of  Moses ; 
he  therefore  caused  a  tower  to  be  built,  at  which  fifty 
thousand  men,  mostly  Israelites,  were  compelled  to 
labour  day  and  night,  he  himself  riding  up  and  down 
among  them  to  urge  on  the  indolent.  But  Moses  prayed 
to  Allah,  and  the  tower  fell  in,  crushing  under  its  ruins 
all  those  Egyptians  who  had  committed  violence 
against  the  Israelites.  But  even  this  judgment  made 
only  a  passing  impression  on  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  for 
Allah  desired  to  perform  still  greater  wonders  before 
he  condemned  the  soul  of  the  king  to  eternal  hell. 
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First  He  visited  him  with  a  flood.  The  Nile  over¬ 
flowed  its  banks,  and  the  waters  rose  so  high  that 
they  reached  to  the  neck  of  the  tallest  man.  After 
that,  a  host  of  locusts  invaded  the  land,  which  not 
only  consumed  all  provisions,  but  even  copper  and 
iron.  Then  followed  all  kinds  of  disgusting  vermin, 
which  defiled  all  meats  and  drinks,  and  filled  all 
garments  and  beds,  so  that  Pharaoh,  however  often 
he  might  change  his  raiment,  had  not  a  moment’s 
rest.  When  this  plague  disappeared,  and  Pharaoh 
still  resisted  the  wishes  of  Moses,  all  the  waters 
were  changed  to  blood  as  soon  as  an  Egyptian  took 
them  in  his  hand,  but  remained  unchanged  for  the 
Israelites.* 

Finally,  many  of  the  Egyptians,  especially  the  more 
eminent,  who  had  strengthened  Pharaoh  in  his  un¬ 
belief,  were  turned  into  stone,  together  with  all 
their  goods.  Here,  one  might  see  a  petrified  man, 
sitting  in  the  bazaar,  with  a  balance  in  his  hand ;  there, 
another,  marking  something  with  the  Kalam,  or  count¬ 
ing  gold,  and  even  the  gate-keeper  of  the  palace  stood 

*  “  All  the  water  kept  in  vessels  was  changed  into  blood, 
even  the  spittle  in  the  mouth  of  the  Egyptians ;  for  it  is  written, 
‘  there  was  blood  throughout  the  land  of  Egypt.’  ”  Rabbi 
Levi  informs  us  that  this  plague  enriched  the  Jews;  for  if  a  Jew 
and  an  Egyptian  lived  together  in  the  same  house,  and  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  went  to  draw  water,  it  was  changed  into  blood ;  but  if  the 
Jew  went,  it  remained  pure.  Drinking  out  of  the  same  vessel, 
the  Jew  obtained  water,  and  the  other  blood  ;  but  if  the  latter 
bought  it  of  the  Jew,  it  remained  pure.”  —  Midrash,  p.  56. 
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there  turned  to  stone,  holding  a  sword  in  his  right 
hand.  Omar  Ibn  Abd  Alasis*  had  in  his  possession  all 
kinds  of  petrified  fruits  of  those  times,  and  frequently- 
showed  them  to  his  guests  as  a  warning  against  un¬ 
belief.  At  Moses’  prayer,  Allah  revived  the  petri¬ 
fied  men;  but  when  Pharaoh  refused  afresh  to 
permit  the  Israelites  to  depart,  there  burst  out  upon 
the  land  so  thick  a  darkness,  that  whoever  happened 
to  be  standing  could  not  sit  down,  and  whoever  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  sitting  had  no  power  to  rise.  Thereupon 
the  Nile  was  dried  up,  so  that  man  and  beast  died  of 
thirst.  On  this  occasion.  Pharaoh  himself  ran  to 
Moses  and  adjured  him  to  pray  for  him  once  more, 
that  the  water  might  flow  back  into  the  Nile.  Por  the 
last  time,  Moses  prayed  for  him,  and  the  Nile  was  not 
only  filled  to  its  banks,  but  there  also  streamed  from 
it  a  little  brook,  which  followed  Pharaoh  whither¬ 
soever  he  went,  so  that  at  any  moment  he  was  able 
to  supply  with  water  both  man  and  beast.  But 
instead  of  turning  to  Allah,  the  king  made  use  of  this 
special  favour  also  as  a  means  of  inducing  the  people 
to  reverence  him  still  as  God. 

The  long-suflering  of  the  Lord  was  now  exhausted, 
and  the  king  was  himself  to  pronounce  his  sentence, 
and  to  choose  the  manner  of  death  which  his  wicked¬ 
ness  had  deserved.  Gabriel  assumed  the  appearance 
of  a  noble  Egyptian,  and  accused  before  Pharaoh  one 

*  This  Omar  was  the  eighth  caliph  of  the  house  of  Omarides. 
He  ascended  the  throne  in  the  99th  year  of  the  Hegira,  and 
was  previously  governor  of  Egypt. 
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of  his  slaves  who,  in  his  absence,  had  proclaimed  him¬ 
self  the  lord  of  the  house,  and  constrained  the  other 
domestics  to  serve  him.  “  This  impostor,”  said  Pha¬ 
raoh,  “deserves  to  die.” 

“  How  shall  I  put  him  to  death  ?  ” 

“  Let  him  be  thrown  into  the  water. 

“  Give  me  a  written  warrant.” 

Pharaoh  commanded  an  instrument  to  be  drawn 
up,  according  to  which  any  slave  who  usurped  the 
honours  of  his  master,  was  to  be  drowned. 

Gabriel  left  Pharaoh,  and  gave  Moses  the  command 
to  quit  Egypt  with  his  people.  Pharaoh  pursued 
them  with  his  host,  and  enclosed  them  on  all  sides, 
so  that  there  remained  no  other  way  of  escape  to 
Israel  than  towards  the  Red  Sea.  Hemmed  in 
between  the  Egyptians  and  the  sea,  they  fell  with 
reproaches  upon  Moses,  who  had  brought  them  into 
this  dangerous  position ;  but  he  raised  his  staff  towards 
the  waters,  and  instantly  there  were  twelve  paths 
opened  through  the  sea,  for  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel ;  each  of  which  was  separated  from  the  rest  by 
a  lofty,  yet  quite  transparent  wall. 

When  Pharaoh  reached  the  sea-shore,  and  beheld 
the  dry  paths  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  he  said  to 
Haman,  “  Now  is  Israel  lost  to  us,  for  even  the 
waters  seem  to  favour  their  flight.” 

But  Haman  replied:  “Are  not  those  paths  opened 
likewise  for  us  ?  We  shall  soon  overtake  them  with 
our  horse.” 
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Pharaoh  took  the  path  in  which  Moses  marched 
with  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  but  his  steed  grew  restive, 
and  was  unwilling  to  go  forward.  Then  mounted 
Gabriel,  in  human  form,  on  the  horse  Ramka,  and 
rode  in  before  Pharaoh.  This  horse  was  so  beautiful, 
that  as  soon  as  the  king’s  steed  saw  him,  he  plunged  in 
behind. 

But  when  Pharaoh  and  his  whole  host  were  in  the 
sea,  the  angel  Gabriel  turned  to  the  king,  and  showed 
him  the  warrant  of  the  previous  day,  bearing  the  royal 
seal,  and  said — “  Frail  mortal,  who  didst  desire  to  be 
worshipped  as  God  !  behold,  thou  hast  condemned 
thyself  to  die  by  water.”  At  these  words,  the  twelve 
walls  tumbled  in,  the  floods  burst  forth,  and  Pharaoh 
and  all  that  followed  him  perished  in  the  waters.  But 
in  order  to  convince  both  the  Egyptians  who  had 
remained  behind,  as  well  as  the  Isi’aelites,  of  Pharaoh’s 
death,  Allah  commanded  the  waves  to  cast  his  body 
first  on  the  western  and  then  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea. 

But  now  Moses  had  no  less  to  contend  against  the 
Israelites,  than  formerly  against  Pharaoh;  for  they 
seemed  unable  to  tear  themselves  from  the  service  of 
idols,  notwithstanding  all  the  wonders  of  the  only 
Lord,  which  he  had  performed. 

Yet  as  long  as  he  tarried  with  them  they  presumed 
not  to  demand  an  idol ;  but  when  Allah  called  him  to 
himself  on  Mount  Sinai,  they  threatened  Aaron, 
whom  he  had  left  behind  as  his  representative,  with 
death,  if  lie  would  not  give  them  an  idol. 
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Samiri  now  admonished  them  to  bring  all  their 
gold,  including  even  the  ornaments  of  their  women, 
and  cast  it  into  a  copper  caldron,  under  which  a 
strong  fire  was  lighted.  As  soon  as  the  gold  was 
melted,  he  flung  into  it  a  handful  of  sand,  which  he 
had  taken  up  from  under  the  hoof  of  Gabriel’s  horse, 
and,  lo !  there  was  formed  out  of  it  a  calf,  which  ran 
up  and  down  like  a  natural  one. 

“  Here  is  your  Lord,  and  the  Lord  of  Moses !  ” 
then  cried  Samiri ;  “  this  God  we  will  worship  !  ”  * 

Whilst  the  Israelites,  notwithstanding  the  admo¬ 
nition  of  Aaron,  had  abandoned  Allah,  the  angel 
Gabriel  uplifted  Moses  so  high  into  the  heavens, 
that  he  heard  the  scribbling  of  the  Kalam  which 
had  just  received  the  command  to  engrave  the 
Decalogue  for  him  and  for  his  people  on  the  eternal 
tablets  of  fate. 

But  the  higher  Moses  rose,  the  stronger  grew  his 
desire  to  behold  Allah  himself  in  his  glory. 

Then  commanded  Allah  all  the  angels  to  surround 
Moses,  and  to  commence  a  song  of  praise.  Moses 
swooned  away,  for  he  was  wanting  in  strength  both  to 


*  According  to  the  Rabbinical  legends,  Samael  (Satan) 
rushed  into  the  calf,  and  groaned  so  loudly,  that  the  Israelites 
believed  it  living.  The  Rabbis  also  maintained  that  it  was  not 
Aaron,  but  some  other  person  (some  say  Micah)  who  made  the 
calf.  —  Vide  Seiger,  p.  167. 
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behold  these  hosts  of  shining  forms  as  well  as  to  hear 
their  thrilling  voices. 

But  when  he  came  to  himself  again  he  confessed  that 
he  had  asked  a  sinful  thing,  and  repented.  He  then 
prayed  to  Allah  that  he  would  make  his  people  the  most 
excellent  of  the  earth.  But  Allah  replied,  “The 
Kalam  has  already  marked  down  as  such  the  people 
of  Mohamed,  because  they  shall  fight  for  the  true 
faith  until  it  cover  the  whole  earth.” 

“  Lord,”  continued  Moses,  “  reward  tenfold  the 
good  deeds  of  my  people,  and  visit  sin  but  once ;  let 
also  each  good  intention,  though  not  carried  into 
effect,  obtain  a  recompense,  but  pass  by  each  evil 
thought  unpunished.” 

“  These  are  privileges,”  replied  Allah,  “  accorded  to 
those  only  who  believe  in  Mohamed,  in  whose  name 
even  Adam  prayed  to  me.  Admonish,  therefore,  thy 
people  to  faith  in  him,  for  he  shall  rise  first  on  the  day 
of  the  resurrection  from  his  grave,  and  enter  into 
Paradise  at  the  head  of  all  the  prophets.  He  also 
shall  obtain  the  grace  of  revealing  to  his  people  the 
commandment  of  the  five  daily  prayers  and  the  fast 
of  Ramadhan.”  * 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  Mussulmans  keep  a  yearly  fast 
which  lasts  from  sunrise  to  sunset  a  whole  month ;  and  they 
even  exceed  the  Jews  in  strictness,  for  they  not  only  take  nei¬ 
ther  meat  nor  drink,  but  also  abstain  from  smoking  during  the 
fast.  As  their  year  is  lunar,  the  month  of  Eamadhan  falls  at 
every  season  of  the  year. 
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When  Moses  returned  again  to  his  own  people, 
and  found  them  worshipping  before  the  golden  calf, 
he  fell  upon  Aaron,  caught  him  by  the  beard,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  strangling  him,  when  Aaron 
swore  that  he  was  innocent,  and  pointed  out  Samiri 
as  the  prime  mover  of  this  idolatry. 

Moses  then  summoned  Samiri,  and  would  have 
put  him  to  death  instantly,  but  Allah  directed  that  he 
should  be  sent  into  banishment. 

Ever  since  that  time  he  roams  like  a  wild  beast 
throughout  the  world;  every  one  shuns  him,  and 
purifies  the  ground  on  which  his  feet  have  stood,  and 
he  himself,  whenever  he  approaches  men,  exclaims, 
“  Touch  me  not !  ” 

Yet  before  Moses  expelled  him  from  the  camp  of 
the  Israelites,  at  Allah’s  command,  he  caused  the 
calf  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  having  ground  it  to 
dust,  forced  Samiri  to  defile  it.  It  was  then  put 
into  water,  and  given  the  Israelites  to  drink. 

After  Samiri’s  removal,  Moses  prayed  Allah  to 
have  mercy  on  his  people ;  but  Allah  replied,  “  I 
cannot  pardon  them,  for  sin  yet  dwells  in  their  inward 
parts,  and  will  only  be  washed  away  by  the  potion 
which  thou  hast  given  them. 

On  returning  to  the  camp,  Moses  heard  woeful 
shriekings.  Many  of  the  Israelites,  with  ghastly 
faces  and  with  bodies  frightfully  swollen,  cast  them¬ 
selves  down  before  him,  and  cried,  <4  Moses,  help  us ! 
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the  golden  calf  is  tearing  our  vitals ;  we  will  repent* 
and  die  cheerfully,  if  Allah  will  hut  pardon  our  sin.” 
Many  repented  really  of  their  sins ;  but  from  others 
only  pain  and  the  fear  of  death  had  extorted  these 
expressions  of  repentance. 

Moses  commanded  them,  therefore,  in  the  name  of 
Allah,  to  slay  each  other. 

Then  there  rose  a  darkness,  like  unto  that  which 
Allah  had  sent  upon  Pharaoh.  The  innocent  and  re¬ 
claimed  hewed  with  the  sword  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  so  that  many  slew  their  nearest  kinsmen ;  but 
Allah  gave  then*  swords  power  over  the  guilty  only. 
Seventy  thousand  worshippers  of  idols  had  already 
fallen,  when  Moses,  moved  by  the  cries  of  women 
and  children,  implored  God  once  more  for  mercy. 

Instantly  the  heavens  grew  clear,  the  sword  rested, 
and  all  the  remaining  sick  were  healed. 

On  the  following  day  Moses  read  unto  them  the 
Law,  and  admonished  them  to  obey  scrupulously 
its  prescriptions.  But  many  of  the  people  ex¬ 
claimed,  “We  shall  not  submit  to  such  a  code.”  The 
laws  especially  obnoxious  to  them  were  those  which 
regulated  the  revenge  of  blood,  and  punished  the 
pettiest  theft  with  the  loss  of  the  hand.  At  that 
instant.  Mount  Sinai  became  vaulted  over  their 
heads,  excluding  the  very  light  of  heaven  from  them, 
and  there  cried  a  voice  from  the  rocks,  “  Sons  of 
Israel,  Allah  has  redeemed  you  from  Egypt  merely  to 
be  the  bearers  of  his  laws :  if  you  refuse  this  burden. 
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we  shall  fall  in  upon  you,  and  thus  you  shall  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  support  a  weightier  mass  until  the  day  of 
the  resurrection.” 

With  one  voice  they  then  exclaimed,  “We  are 
ready  to  submit  to  the  law,  and  to  accept  it  as  the 
rule  of  our  life.” 

When  Moses  had  instructed  them  fully  in  the  law, 
and  expounded  what  was  pure  and  impure,  what 
lawful  and  what  unlawful,  he  gave  the  signal  to 
march  for  the  conquest  of  the  promised  land  of 
Palestine. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  wonders  of  Allah, 
who  fed  them  with  manna  and  quails  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  caused  twelve  fresh  fountains  to  spring  out 
of  the  rocky  ground  wherever  they  encamped,  they 
were  still  faint-hearted,  and  would  not  depart  until 
they  had  obtained  better  information  respecting  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  through  spies. 

Moses  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  sent  a  man  out  of 
every  tribe  into  Palestine. 

The  spies  on  their  return  related:  “We  have  seen 
the  land  which  we  are  to  subdue  by  the  sword ;  it  is 
good  and  fruitful. 

“  The  strongest  camel  is  scarcely  able  to  carry  one 
single  bunch  of  grapes;  a  single  ear  yields  sufficient 
com  to  satisfy  a  whole  family,  and  the  shell  of  a 
pomegranate  can  easily  contain  five  armed  men. 

“But  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  and  their 
cities  are  of  a  size  proportionate  to  the  products  of 
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their  soil.  We  have  seen  men  the  smallest  of  whom 
was  six  hundred  cubits  high.  They  stared  at  our 
dwarfish  appearance,  and  derided  us.  Their  houses 
naturally  correspond  with  their  size,  and  the  walls 
which  surround  their  cities  are  so  high  that  an  eagle 
is  scarcely  able  to  soar  to  the  summit  thereof.” 

When  the  spies  had  finished  their  report,  they 
dropped  down  dead;  only  two  of  them,  Joshua,  the 
son  of  Nun,  and  Caleb,  who  had  kept  silence,  re¬ 
mained  alive.  But  the  Israelites  murmured  against 
Moses,  and  said,  “We  shall  never  fight  against  such 
a  gigantic  people.  If  thou  hast  a  mind  to  do  so, 
march  alone  with  thy  God  against  them.” 

Thereupon  Moses  announced  to  them,  in  the  name 
of  Allah,  that  by  reason  of  their  distrust  in  the  help 
of  Him  who  had  divided  the  sea  for  their  safety,  they 
were  doomed  to  wander  forty  years  through  the  wil¬ 
derness.  He  then  took  leave  of  them,  and  journeyed, 
preaching  the  true  faith  through  the  whole  earth 
from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south. 

When  Moses  was,  one  day,  boasting  of  his  wisdom 
to  his  servant  Joshua,  who  accompanied  him,  Allah 
said :  “  Go  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  the  seas  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Persians  commingle,  and  thou  shalt 
there  find  one  of  my  pious  servants  who  surpasses 
thee  in  wisdom.” 

“  How  shall  I  recognise  this  wise  man  ?” 
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“  Take  with  thee  a  fish  in  a  basket ;  it  will  show 
thee  where  my  servant  lives.” 

Moses  now  departed  with  Joshua  towards  the 
country  which  Allah  had  pointed  out,  and  constantly 
carried  with  him  a  fish  in  a  basket.  On  one  occasion 
he  laid  himself  down,  quite  exhausted,  on  the  sea¬ 
shore,  and  fell  asleep.  It  was  late  when  he  awoke, 
and  he  hurried  on  to  reach  the  desired  inn;  but  Jo¬ 
shua  had,  in  his  haste,  neglected  to  take  the  fish  with 
him,  and  Moses  forgot  to  remind  him  of  it.  It  was 
not  until  the  next  morning  that  they  missed  their 
fish,  and  were  on  the  point  of  returning  to  the  spot 
where  they  had  rested  on  the  preceding  day  ;  but  on 
reaching  the  sea-shore  they  beheld  a  fish  gliding  quite 
erect  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  instead  of  swimming 
therein,  as  fish  are  wont  to  do :  they  soon  recognised 
it  as  theirs,  and,  therefore,  went  after  it  along  the 
shore.  After  having,  for  a  few  hours,  followed  their 
guide,  it  suddenly  dived  below :  they  stood  still,  and 
thought :  “  Here  the  god-fearing  man  whom  we  are 
seeking  must  dwell ;  ”  and  soon  they  descried  a  cave, 
over  whose  entrance  was  written,  “  In  the  name  of 
Allah,  the  All-merciful  and  All-gracious.”  On  step¬ 
ping  in,  they  found  a  man,  who  appeared  in  all  the 
bloom  and  vigour  of  a  youth  of  seventeen,  but  with 
a  snow-white  beard,  flowing  even  to  his  feet.  It  was 
the  prophet  Chidr,  who,  though  gifted  with  eternal 
youth,  was  withal  endowed  with  the  finest  ornament 
of  hoary  age. 
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After  mutual  salutation,  Moses  said :  “  Accept  me 
as  thy  disciple,  and  permit  me  to  accompany  thee  in 
thy  wanderings  through  the  world,  that  I  may  ad¬ 
mire  the  wisdom  which  Allah  has  bestowed  on  thee.” 

“  Thou  canst  not  comprehend  it,  and  wilt  there¬ 
fore  not  remain  long  with  me.” 

“  If  Allah  pleases,  thou  shalt  find  me  both  obedient 
and  patient.  Reject  me  not !” 

“  Thou  mayst  follow  me,  yet  must  thou  ask  me  no 
question  until  I  shall,  of  my  own  accord,  explain  my 
actions.” 

When  Moses  had  submitted  to  this  condition, 
A1  Chidhr  took  him  to  the  shore  of  the  sea,  where  a 
vessel  was  lying  at  anchor.  He  took  an  axe  and 
struck  out  two  planks  of  the  vessel,  so  that  it  sank 
immediately. 

“  What  dost  thou  ?  ”  cried  Moses  :  “  the  men  that 
are  in  it  will  now  perish.” 

“  Did  I  not  say,”  replied  A1  Chidr,  “  thou  wilt 
not  long  continue  patiently  with  me  ?  ” 

“  Pardon  me,”  said  Moses,  “  I  had  forgotten  my 
promise.” 

A1  Chidr  then  journeyed  further  with  him,  until 
they  met  a  beautiful  boy,  who  was  playing  with  shells 
on  the  sea-shore.  A1  Chidr  drew  his  knife,  and  cut 
the  throat  of  the  child. 

Moses  cried,  “Why  murderest  thou  an  innocent 
child,  who  can  in  no  wise  have  deserved  death  ?  thou 
hast  committed  a  great  crime  !  ” 
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“  Did  I  not  tell  thee,”  replied  A1  Chidhr,  “  thou 
canst  not  travel  long  in  my  company  ?  ” 

“  Pardon  me  yet  this  once,”  replied  Moses,  “  and 
if  I  inquire  again,  then  mayest  thou  reject  me  !  ” 

They  now  travelled  long  to  and  fro,  until  they 
arrived  weary  and  hungry  in  a  large  city.  Yet 
no  one  would  lodge  them,  nor  give  them  meat  or 
drink  without  money.  Suddenly,  A1  Chidhr  beheld 
how  the  walls  of  a  beautiful  inn,  out  of  which  they 
had  just  been  driven,  threatened  to  fall  in  ;  he  then 
stepped  before  them,  and  supported  them  until  they 
stood  upright  again ;  and  when  he  had  strengthened 
them,  he  went  his  way. 

Then  said  Moses  to  him,  “  Thou  hast  now  per¬ 
formed  a  work  which  would  have  occupied  many 
masons  during  several  days ;  why  hast  thou  not  at 
least  demanded  a  reward  that  we  might  have  bought 
some  provisions  ?  ” 

“  Now  we  must  separate,”  said  A1  Chidhr ;  “  yet 
ere  we  part,  I  will  explain  to  thee  the  motives  of  my 
conduct.  The  vessel  which  I  have  damaged,  but  which 
may  be  easily  repaired,  belonged  to  poor  men,  and 
formed  their  only  source  of  maintenance.  At  the  time 
I  struck  it,  many  ships  of  a  certain  tyrant  were  cruis¬ 
ing  in  those  seas,  capturing  every  serviceable  craft. 
By  me,  therefore,  these  poor  sailors  have  saved  their 
only  property. 

“  The  child  whom  I  have  slain  is  the  son  of  pious 
parents ;  but  he  himself  (I  perceived  it  in  his  face) 
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was  of  a  depraved  nature,  and  would,  in  the  end,  have 
led  his  parents  into  evil.  I  have  therefore  preferred 
to  slay  him :  Allah  will  give  them  jaious  children  in 
his  stead. 

“  As  for  the  wall  of  the  inn  which  I  have  raised 
up  and  strengthened,  it  belongs  to  two  orphans  whose 
father  was  a  pious  man.  Beneath  the  wall  there  is 
a  treasure  hid,  which  the  present  owner  would  have 
claimed  if  it  had  fallen  :  I  have  therefore  repaired  it, 
that  the  treasure  may  be  left  secure  until  the  children 
shall  have  grown  up. 

“  Thou  seest  then,”  continued  A1  Chidhr,  “  that 
in  all  this  I  have  not  followed  blind  passion,  but  have 
acted  according  to  the  will  of  my  lord.”* 

Moses  prayed  A1  Chidhr  once  more  to  pardon  him, 
but  did  not  venture  to  ask  permission  to  remain  with 
him. 


*  This  legend  is  evidently  of  Jewish  origin.  It  is  related 
respecting  Moses,  that  while  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  Lord  in¬ 
structed  him  in  the  mysteries  of  his  providence.  Moses  having 
complained  of  the  impunity  of  vice  and  its  success  in  this 
world,  and  the  frequent  sufferings  of  the  innocent,  the  Lord 
took  him  to  a  rock  which  projected  from  the  mountain,  and 
where  he  could  overlook  the  vast  plain  of  the  desert  stretching 
at  his  feet. 

On  one  of  its  oases  he  beheld  a  young  Arab  asleep.  He 
awoke,  and,  leaving  behind  him  a  bag  of  pearls,  he  sprung  into 
his  saddle,  and  rapidly  disappeared  from  the  horizon.  Another 
Arab  came  to  the  oasis :  he  discovered  the  pearls,  took  them, 
and  vanished  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Now  an  aged  wanderer,  leaning  on  his  staff,  bent  his  weary 
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During  the  last  thirty  years  Moses  had  passed 
through  the  southern,  eastern,  and  western  parts  of 
the  earth ;  and  there  were  yet  left  to  him  ten  years 
for  wandering  in  the  north,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  ferocity  of  the  nations  of  that  region,  and  the  rigi¬ 
dity  of  its  climate,  he  visited  in  every  direction  until 
he  came  to  the  great  iron  wall  which  Alexander  had 
erected  to  protect  the  inhabitants  against  the  predatory 
incursions  of  the  nations  of  Jadjudj  and  Madjudj. 
After  he  had  admired  this  wall,  which  is  cast  in  one 
piece,  he  praised  the  omnipotence  of  Allah,  and 
retraced  his  steps  towards  the  Arabian  desert. 

Nine-and-thirty  years  had  already  elapsed  since 
he  had  separated  from  his  brethren.  Most  of  the 

steps  towards  the  shady  spot :  he  laid  himself  down,  and  fell 
asleep.  But  scarcely  had  he  closed  his  eyes,  when  he  was 
rudely  roused  from  his  slumber ;  the  young  Arab  had  returned, 
and  demanded  his  pearls.  The  hoary  man  replied,  he  had  not 
taken  them.  The  other  grew  enraged,  and  accused  him  of 
theft.  He  swore  that  he  had  not  seen  his  treasure;  but  the 
other  seized  him;  a  scuffle  ensued;  the  young  Arab  drew  his 
sword,  and  plunged  it  into  the  breast  of  the  aged  man,  who  fell 
lifeless  on  the  earth. 

“  0  Lord,  is  this  justice  ?  ”  exclaimed  Moses  with  terror. 
“  Be  silent !  Behold  this  man,  whose  blood  is  now  mingling 
with  the  waters  of  the  desert,  has  many  years  ago  secretly,  on 
the  same  spot,  murdered  the  father  of  the  youth  who  has  now 
slain  him.  His  crime  remained  concealed  from  men,  but  ven¬ 
geance  is  mine — I  will  repay  !  ” 

The  reader  must  be  struck  with  the  similarity  of  these 
fictions  and  the  beautiful  poem  on  the  same  subject  by  Darnell, 
who,  if  unacquainted  with  the  Arabic  legend,  may  have  read 
the  one  we  have  related  in  Schiller’s  “  Sendung  Moses.”  —  E.  T. 
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Israelites  whom  he  had  left  in  their  prime  had 
meanwhile  died,  and  another  generation  had  risen  in 
their  stead. 

Among  the  few  aged  men  who  yet  remained  was 
his  kinsman  Karun  (Korah),  Ibn  Jachar,  Ibn  Fa- 
hitz.  He  had  learned  from  Moses’  sister,  Kolthum 
(Miriam),  who  was  his  wife,  the  science  of  alchemy, 
so  that  he  was  able  to  convert  the  meanest  metal  into 
gold.  He  was  so  rich  that  he  built  lofty  walls  of  gold 
round  his  gardens ;  and  required  forty  mules  to  carry 
the  keys  of  his  treasuries  when  he  travelled.*  By 
means  of  his  wealth  he  had  succeeded  in  acquiring  a 
truly  regal  influence  during  Moses’  absence.  But 
when,  at  Moses’  return,  his  importance  diminished,  he 
resolved  on  his  destruction.  He  therefore  visited  a 
maiden  whom  Moses  had  banished  from  the  camp  on 
account  of  her  abandoned  courses,  and  promised  to 
marry  her  if  she  would  declare  before  the  elders  of  the 
congregation  that  Moses  had  expelled  her  only  because 
she  had  refused  to  listen  to  his  proposals.  She  pro¬ 
mised  Korah  to  act  entirely  after  his  will.  But  when 
she  arrived  before  the  elders,  with  the  intention  of 
calumniating  Moses,  she  was  not  able  to  prefer 
her  charge.  Allah  put  different  words  into  her 
mouth:  she  acknowledged  her  guilt,  and  confessed 
that  Korah  had  induced  her,  by  innumerable  pro- 


*  The  Midrash  says :  “  Korah  had  300  white  mules,  which 
carried  the  keys  of  his  treasuries.  His  wealth  was  his  ruin !  ” 
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mises,  to  bring  a  false  accusation  against  Moses. 
Moses  prayed  to  Allah  for  protection  against  the 
malignity  of  his  kinsman  ;  and  lo !  the  earth  opened 
under  the  feet  of  Korah,  and  devoured  him,  with  all 
his  associates  and  goods. 

As  the  fortieth  year  was  hastening  to  its  close, 
Moses  marched  with  the  Israelites  towards  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  Palestine. 

But  when  Jalub  Ibn  Safum,  the  king  of  Balka,  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  Israelites, 
who  had  already  in  their  march  conquered  many  cities, 
he  called  to  him  Beliam  the  sorcerer,  the  son  of  Baur, 
in  hopes  to  be  enabled,  by  his  council  and  aid,  to 
withstand  the  Israelites.  But  an  angel  appeared  to 
Beliam  in  the  night,  and  forbade  him  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  Jalub.  When,  therefore,  the  messengers 
of  the  king  returned  to  Balka  without  Beliam,  Ja* 
lub  purchased  the  most  costly  jewels,  and  sent  them 
secretly  by  other  messengers  to  Beliam’s  wife,  to 
whom  the  sorcerer  was  so  much  attached  as  to  be 
quite  under  her  control.  Beliam’s  wife  accepted  the 
presents,  and  persuaded  her  husband  to  undertake 
the  journey.  The  king,  accompanied  by  his  viziers, 
rode  out  some  distance  to  meet  him,  and  appointed 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  houses  of  the  city  for  his 
abode.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  the 
guest  was  provided  three  days  from  the  royal  tables ; 
and  the  viziers  visited  him  from  time  to  time,  without 
speaking,  however,  of  the  object  for  which  he  had 
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been  called  to  Balka.  It  was  not  until  the  fourth 
day  that  he  was  summoned  to  the  king,  and  entreated 
to  curse  the  people  of  Israel.  But  Allah  paralysed  the 
tongue  of  Beliam,  so  that,  notwithstanding  his  hatred 
towards  the  people,  he  was  not  able  to  utter  a  word 
of  imprecation. 

When  the  king  saw  this,  he  prayed  him  at  least  to 
assist  with  his  counsel  against  the  invading  nation. 

“  The  best  means  against  the  Israelites,”  said  Be¬ 
liam,  “  who  are  so  terrible  only  through  the  assistance 
of  Allah,  is  to  lead  them  into  sin.  Their  God  then 
forsakes  them,  and  they  are  unable  to  resist  any 
foe.  Send  therefore  the  most  beautiful  women  and 
maidens  of  the  capital  to  meet  them  with  provisions, 
that  they  may  yield  to  sin,  and  then  thou  shalt  easily 
overcome  them.” 

The  king  adopted  this  counsel;  but  Moses  was 
apprised  thereof  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  caused  the 
first  Israelite  who  was  led  into  sin  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  as  a  warning  commanded  his  head  to  be  carried 
on  a  spear,  throughout  the  camp.  He  then  instantly 
led  on  the  attack :  Balka  was  taken,  and  the  king,  with 
Beliam  and  his  sons,  were  the  first  to  perish  in  the 
fight.  Soon  after  the  conquest  of  Balka,  Gabriel  ap¬ 
peared,  and  commanded  Moses,  together  with  Aaron 
and  his  sons,  to  follow  him  to  a  lofty  mountain  which 
lay  near  the  city.  On  reaching  the  pinnacle  of  the 
mountain  they  beheld  a  finely-wrought  cave,  in  the 
midst  of  which  there  stood  a  coffin,  with  the  in- 
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scription,  “  I  am  destined  for  him  whom  I  fit.”  Moses 
desired  to  lay  himself  first  into  it,  but  his  feet  pro¬ 
truded;  then  Aaron  placed  himself  in  it,  and  be¬ 
hold  it  fitted  him,  as  if  his  measure  had  been  taken. 
Gabriel  then  led  Moses  and  Aaron’s  sons  beyond 
the  cave,  but  he  himself  returned  to  wash  and  to 
bless  Aaron,  whose  soul  had  meanwhile  been  taken 
by  the  Angel  of  Death.  When  Moses  returned  to 
the  camp  without  Aaron,  and  announced  his  death  to 
the  Israelites  who  inquired  for  his  brother,  he  was 
suspected  of  having  murdered  him ;  many  even  were 
not  afraid  to  proclaim  their  suspicions  in  public. 
Moses  prayed  to  Allah  to  manifest  his  innocence  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  people,  and  behold  four  angels 
brought  Aaron’s  coffin  from  the  cave,  and  raised  it 
above  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  so  that  every  one 
could  see  him,  and  one  of  the  angels  exclaimed, 
“  Allah  has  taken  Aaron’s  soul  to  himself.”  *  Moses, 
who  now  anticipated  his  approaching  end,  pronounced 
a  long  discourse  before  the  Israelites,  in  which  he 
enforced  on  them  the  most  important  laws.  At  the 
close  he  warned  them  against  falsifying  the  law, 
which  had  been  revealed  to  them,  and  in  which  the 
future  appearance  of  Mohamed,  in  whom  they  were 
all  to  believe,  was  quite  clearly  announced.  A  few 
days  after,  while  he  was  reading  in  the  law,  the 
Angel  of  Death  visited  him.  Moses  said,  “  If  thou 


*  In  perfect  accordance  with  the  Midrash,  p.  2 55, 
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be  commanded  to  receive  my  soul,  take  it  from  Day 
mouth,  for  it  was  constantly  occupied  with  the  word 
of  Allah,  and  has  not  been  touched  by  any  unclean 
thing.”  He  then  put  on  his  most  beautiful  robes, 
appointed  J oshua  his  successor,  and  died  at  an  age  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  or,  as  some  of  the  learned 
maintain,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  —  the 
mercy  of  Allah  be  with  him  ! 

Others  relate  the  particulars  of  Moses’  death  as 
follows :  —  When  Gabriel  announced  to  him  his  ap¬ 
proaching  dissolution,  he  ran  hurriedly  to  his  dwelling, 
and  knocked  hastily  at  the  door.  His  wife  Safurija 
opened  it,  and  beholding  him  quite  pale,  and  with 
ruffled  countenance,  inquired,  “  Who  pursueth  thee, 
that  thou  runnest  hither  in  terror  and  lookest  dis¬ 
mayed  ?  who  is  it  that  pursueth  thee  for  debt  ?  ” 

Then  Moses  answered,  “  Is  there  a  mightier  cre¬ 
ditor  than  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  or  a  more 
dangerous  pursuer  than  the  Angel  of  Death  ?  ” 

“  Shall  then  a  man  who  has  spoken  with  Allah 
die  ?  ” 

“  Assuredly,  even  the  angel  Gabriel  shall  be  de¬ 
livered  to  death,  and  Michael  and  Israfil,  with  all 
other  angels.  Allah  alone  is  eternal,  and  never  dies.” 

Safurija  wept  until  she  swooned  away  ;  but  when 
she  came  to  herself,  Moses  inquired,  “  "Where  are 
my  children  ?  ” 

“  They  are  asleep.” 
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“  Awake  them,  that  I  may  bid  them  a  last  fare¬ 
well.” 

Safurija  went  before  the  couch  of  the  children, 
and  cried,  “  Rise,  ye  poor  orphans ;  rise,  and  take 
leave  of  your  father,  for  this  day  is  his  last  in  this 
world  and  his  first  in  the  next.” 

The  children  started  from  their  sleep  in  affright, 
and  cried,  “  Woe  unto  us  !  who  will  have  compassion 
upon  us  when  we  shall  be  fatherless  ?  who  will  with 
solicitude  and  affection  step  over  our  threshold  ?  ” 
Moses  was  so  moved,  that  he  wept  bitterly. 

Then  said  Allah  to  him,  “  Moses,  what  signify 
these  tears  ?  Art  thou  afraid  of  death,  or  departest 
thou  reluctantly  from  this  world  ?  ” 

“  I  fear  not  death,  and  leave  this  world  with  glad¬ 
ness  ;  but  I  have  compassion  on  these  children  from 
whom  their  father  is  about  to  be  torn.” 

“  In  whom  trusted  thy  mother  when  she  confided 
thy  life  to  the  waters  ?  ” 

“  In  Thee,  O  Lord.” 

C£  Who  protected  thee  against  Pharaoh,  and  gave 
thee  a  staff  with  which  thou  dividedst  the  sea  ?  ” 

“  Thou,  O  Lord.” 

“  Go,  then,  once  more  to  the  sea-shore,  lift  up 
thy  staff  over  the  waters,  and  thou  shalt  see  another 
sign  of  my  omnipotence.” 

Moses  followed  this  command,  and  instantly  the 
sea  was  divided,  and  he  beheld  in  the  midst  thereof 
a  huge  black  rock.  When  he  came  near  it,  Allah 
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cried  to  him,  “  Smite  it  with  thy  staff.”  He  smote 
it ;  the  rock  was  cleft  in  twain,  and  he  saw  beneath 
it  in  a  sort  of  a  cave,  a  worm  with  a  green  leaf  in 
its  mouth,  which  cried  three  times,  “  Praised 
be  Allah,  who  doth  not  forget  me  in  my  solitude ! 
Praised  be  Allah,  who  hath  nourished  and  raised 
me  up  !  ”  The  worm  was  silent ;  and  Allah  said  to 
Moses,  “  Thou  seest  that  I  do  not  forsake  the  worm 
under  the  hidden  rock  in  the  sea :  and  how  should  I 
forsake  thy  children,  who  do  even  now  confess  [that 
God  is  One,  and  that  Moses  is  his  prophet? 

Moses  then  returned  reproved,  to  his  house,  com¬ 
forted  his  wife  and  children,  and  went  alone  to  the 
mountain.  There  he  found  four  men,  who  were  dig¬ 
ging  a  grave,  and  he  inquired  of  them,  “  For  whom 
is  this  grave  ?”  They  replied,  “  F or  a  man  whom 
Allah  desires  to  have  with  him  in  heaven.”  Moses 
begged  permission  to  assist  at  the  grave  of  so  pious  a 
man.  When  the  work  was  done  he  inquired,  “  Have 
you  taken  the  measure  of  the  dead  ?  ”  “  No,”  they 

said,  “  we  have  forgotten  it,”  “  but  he  was  precisely 
of  thy  form  and  stature  :  lay  thyself  in  it,  that  we 
may  see  whether  it  will  fit  thee  —  Allah  will  reward 
thy  kindness.”  But  when  Moses  had  laid  himself 
down  within  it,  the  Angel  of  Death  stepped  before 
him,  and  said,  “  Peace  be  upon  thee,  Moses  !  ” 

“  Allah  bless  thee,  and  have  pity  upon  thee  !  Who 
art  thou  ?  ” 

“  I  am  the  Angel  of  Death !  Prophet  of  Allah, 
and  come  to  receive  thy  soul.” 
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“  How  wilt  thou  take  it  ?  ” 

“  Out  of  thy  mouth.” 

“  Thou  canst  not,  for  my  mouth  has  spoken  with 
God.” 

“  I  will  draw  it  out  of  thine  eyes.” 

“  Thou  mayst,  not  do  so,  for  they  have  seen  the 
light  of  the  Lord.” 

“  Well  then,  I  will  take  it  out  of  thine  ears.” 

“  This  also  thou  mayst  not  do ;  for  they  have 
heard  the  word  of  Allah.” 

“  I  will  take  it  from  thy  hands.” 

“  How  darest  thou  ?  Have  they  not  borne  the  dia¬ 
mond  tablets  on  which  the  law  was  engraved  ?” 

Allah  then  commanded  the  Angel  of  Death  to  ask 
of  Ridhwan,  the  guardian  of  Paradise,  an  apple  of 
Eden,  and  to  present  it  to  Moses. 

Moses  took  the  apple  from  the  hand  of  the  Angel 
of  Death  to  inhale  its  fragrance,  and  at  that  instant 
his  noble  soul  rose  through  his  nostrils  to  heaven.  But 
his  body  remained  in  this  grave,  which  no  one  knew 
save  Gabriel,  Michael,  Israfil,  and  Azrail,  who  had 
dug  it,  and  whom  Moses  had  taken  for  men. 
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The  Israelites  lived  under  Joshua,  (who  was,  how¬ 
ever,  not  a  prophet,  but  merely  a  virtuous  prince  and 
valiant  chief)  conformably  to  the  laws  revealed  by 
Moses ;  the  Lord  therefore  enabled  them  to  expel 
the  giants  from  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  at  their  cry, 
“  Allah  is  great,”  the  loftiest  walls  of  fortified  cities 
fell  in. 

But  after  Joshua’s  death  they  relapsed  into  all 
those  iniquities  on  account  of  which  the  Egyptians  had 
been  so  severely  punished ;  wherefore,  Allah,  in  order 
to  chastise  and  to  reclaim  his  people,  sent  the  giant, 
Djalut  (Groliah)  against  them,  who  defeated  them  in 
numerous  engagements,  and  even  took  from  them  the 
Tabut  (the  sacred  ark  of  the  Covenant),  so  that  the 
protection  of  Allah  entirely  departed  from  them. 

One  day,  when  the  heads  of  the  people  were  assem¬ 
bled  to  consult  in  what  manner  the  mighty  Goliath 
might  be  resisted,  there  came  a  man  to  them  of  the 
family  of  Aaron  —  his  name  was  Ishmawil  Ibn  Bal 
(Samuel),  and  said,  “  The  God  of  your  fathers  sent 
me  to  you  to  proclaim  speedy  help,  if  you  will  turn 
to  him,  but  utter  destruction  if  you  continue  in  your 
wicked  courses.” 
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“  What  shall  we  clo,”  inquired  one  of  the  elders 
“  to  obtain  the  favour  of  Allah  ?  ” 

Samuel  replied:  “  You  shall  worship  Allah  alone, 
and  offer  no  sacrifices  unto  idols ;  nor  eat  that  which 
has  died  of  itself,  nor  swine’s  flesh,  nor  blood,  nor 
any  thing  that  has  not  been  slaughtered  in  the  name 
of  Allah.  Assist  each  other  in  doing  good,  honour 
your  parents,  treat  your  wives  with  kindness,  sup¬ 
port  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  poor.  Believe 
in  the  prophets  that  have  gone  before  me,  especially 
in  Abraham,  for  whom  Allah  turned  the  burning  pile 
into  a  garden  of  delight ;  in  Ismael,  whose  neck 
he  rendered  invulnerable,  and  for  whom  he  caused  a 
fountain  to  spring  up  in  the  stony  desert;  and  in 
Moses,  who  opened  with  his  rod  twelve  dry  paths 
through  the  sea. 

“  Believe,  in  like  manner,  in  the  prophets  that  shall 
come  after  me  ;  above  all,  in  Isa  Ibn  Mariam,  the 
spirit  of  Allah  (Christ),  and  in  Mohamed  Ibn  Abd 
Allah.” 

“  Who  is  Isa?”  inquired  one  of  the  heads  of 
Israel. 

“  He  is  the  prophet,”  replied  Samuel,  “  whom  the 
Scriptures  point  out  as  the  Word  of  Allah.  His 
mother  shall  conceive  him  as  a  virgin  by  the  will  of 
the  Lord  and  the  breath  of  the  angel  Gabriel.  Even 
in  the  womb  he  shall  praise  the  omnipotence  of  Allah, 
and  testify  to  the  purity  of  his  mother  :  but  at  a 
later  period  he  shall  heal  the  sick  and  leprous,  raise 
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the  dead,  and  create  living  birds  out  of  clay.  His 
godless  contemporaries  will  afflict  and  attempt  to 
crucify  him ;  but  Allah  shall  blind  them,  so  that 
another  shall  be  crucified  in  his  stead ;  while  he,  like 
the  prophet  Enoch,  is  taken  up  into  heaven  without 
tasting  death.” 

“  And  Moliamed,  who  is  he  ?  ”  continued  the 
same  Israelite ;  “  his  name  sounds  so  strangely  that 
I  do  not  remember  ever  having  heard  it  in  Israel.” 

“  Mohamed,”  Samuel  replied,  “  does  not  belong 
to  our  people,  but  is  a  descendant  of  Ismael,  and  the 
last  and  greatest  prophet,  to  whom  even  Moses  and 
Christ  shall  bow  down  in  the  day  of  the  resur¬ 
rection. 

“  His  name,  which  signifies  the  ‘  Much-praised-One,’ 
indicates  of  itself  the  many  excellencies  for  which  he 
is  blessed  by  all  creatures  both  in  heaven  and  on 
earth. 

“  But  the  wonders  which  he  shall  perform  are  so 
numerous,  that  a  Avhole  human  life  would  not  suffice 
to  narrate  them.  I  shall  content  myself,  therefore, 
with  communicating  to  you  but  a  part  of  what  he 
shall  see  in  one  single  night.* 


*  The  following  narrative,  which  Samuel  is  made  to  utter, 
describes  the  Night-Journey  of  Mohamed.  He  revealed  it 
to  his  followers  in  the  12th  year  of  his  mission;  and  though 
his  Arabs  were  given  to  the  marvellous,  yet  this  staggered 
even  their  credulity,  and  would  have  proved  his  utter  ruin  but 
for  the  resolute  interposition  of  Abu  Bekr.  — -  E.  T. 
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“  In  a  frightfully  tempestuous  night,  when  the 
cock  refrains  from  crowing,  and  the  hound  from  bay¬ 
ing,  he  shall  be  roused  from  his  sleep  by  Gabriel, 
who  frequently  appears  to  him  in  human  form ;  but 
who  on  this  occasion  comes  as  Allah  created  him, 
with  his  seven  hundred  radiant  wings,  between  each 
of  which  is  a  space  which  the  fleetest  steed  can 
scarcely  traverse  in  five  hundred  years. 

“  He  shall  lead  him  forth  to  a  spot  where  Borak,  the 
miraculous  horse,  the  same  which  Abraham  used  to 
mount  on  his  pilgrimages  from  Syria  to  Mecca,  stands 
ready  to  receive  him. 

“  This  horse  also  has  two  wings  like  an  eagle,  feet 
like  a  dromedary ;  a  body  of  diamonds,  which  shines 
like  the  sun,  and  a  head  like  the  most  beautiful 
virgin. 

“  On  this  miraculous  steed,  on  whose  forehead 
is  engraved  ‘  There  is  no  Lord  but  Allah,  and 
Mohamed  is  his  messenger,’  he  is  carried  first  to 
Medina,  then  to  Sinai,  to  Bethlehem,  and  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  that  he  may  pray  on  holy  ground.  From 
thence  he  ascends  by  a  golden  ladder,  whose  steps  are 
of  ruby,  of  emerald,  and  hyacinth,  into  the  seventh 
heaven,  where  he  is  initiated  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  creation,  and  the  government  of  the  universe. 

“  He  beholds  the  pious  amidst  all  their  felicities  in 
Paradise,  and  sinners  in  their  varied  agonies  in  hell. 
Many  of  them  are  roaming  there  like  ravenous  beasts 
through  barren  fields  ;  they  are  those  who  in  this  life 
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enjoyed  the  bounties  of  Allah,  and  gave  nothing 
thereof  to  the  poor. 

“  Others  run  to  and  fro,  carrying  fresh  meat  in  one 
hand,  and  corroded  flesh  in  the  other ;  but  as  often 
as  they  would  put  the  former  into  their  mouths,  their 
hands  are  struck  with  fiery  rods  until  they  partake 
of  the  putrified  morsel.  This  is  the  punishment  of 
those  who  broke  their  marriage  vow,  and  found  plea¬ 
sure  in  guilty  indulgences. 

“  The  bodies  of  others  are  terribly  swollen,  and  are 
still  increasing  in  bulk ;  they  are  such  as  have  grown 
rich  by  usury,  and  whose  avarice  was  insatiable. 

“  The  tongues  and  lips  of  others  are  seized  and 
pinched  with  iron  pincers,  as  the  punishment  of  their 
calumnious  and  rebellious  speeches,  by  which  they 
caused  so  much  evil  in  the  earth. 

‘‘Midway  between  Paradise  and  hell  is  seated 
Adam,  the  father  of  the  human  race,  who  smiles  with 
joy  as  often  as  the  gates  of  Paradise  are  thrown  open, 
and  the  triumphant  cries  of  the  blessed  are  borne  forth; 
but  weeps  when  the  gates  of  hell  are  unclosed,  and  the 
sighs  of  the  damned  penetrate  to  his  ear. 

“  In  that  night  Mohamed  beholds,  besides  Gabriel, 
other  angels,  many  of  whom  have  seventy  thousand 
heads,  each  head  with  seventy  thousand  faces,  each 
face  with  seventy  thousand  mouths,  and  each  mouth 
with  seventy  thousand  tongues,  each  of  which  praises 
Allah  in  seventy  thousand  languages.  He  sees,  too, 
the  Angel  of  Reconciliation,  who  is  half  fire  and  half 
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ice :  the  angel  who  watches  with  scowling  visage 
and  flaming  eyes  the  treasuries  of  fire  :  the  Angel  of 
Death,  holding  in  his  hand  a  huge  tablet,  inscribed  with 
names,  of  which  he  effaces  hundreds  every  instant : 
the  Angel  who  keeps  the  floods,  and  measures  out 
with  an  immense  balance  the  waters  appointed  unto 
every  river  and  every  fountain;  and  him,  finally, 
who  supports  the  throne  of  Allah  on  his  shoulders, 
and  is  holding  a  trumpet  in  his  mouth,  whose  blast 
shall  one  day  wake  the  sleepers  from  the  grave. 

“  He  is  at  last  conducted  through  many  oceans  of 
light,  into  the  vicinity  of  the  holy  throne  itself,  which 
is  so  vast,  that  the  rest  of  the  universe  appears  by  its 
side  like  the  scales  of  a  coat  of  armour  in  the  bound¬ 
less  desert. 

“  That  which  shall  be  revealed  to  him  there,”  con¬ 
tinued  Samuel,  “  is  as  yet  concealed  from  me ;  but 
this  I  know  :  He  shall  gaze  on  the  glory  of  Allah  at 
the  distance  of  a  bow-shot ;  shall  then  descend  to 
earth  by  the  ladder,  and  return  on  Borak  to  Mecca 
as  rapidly  as  he  came. 

“  To  accomplish  this  vast  journey,  including  his 
stay  in  Medina,  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  and  in 
heaven,  he  requires  so  little  time,  that  a  water-vase, 
which  he  overturns  in  rising  from  his  couch,  will  not 
have  emptied  its  contents  at  his  return.” 

The  assembled  Israelites  listened  attentively  to 
Samuel,  and  when  he  had  finished,  they  exclaimed 
with  one  voice,  “  We  believe  in  Allah,  and  in  his 
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prophets  which  were  and  are  to  come;  only  pray 
that  He  may  deliver  us  from  the  tyranny  of  Goliath. 

Samuel  prayed  and  fasted  till  at  length  Allah  sent 
an  angel,  who  commanded  him  to  go  out  of  the 
city,  and  to  proclaim  the  first  man  who  should  meet 
him  king  over  Israel,  since  in  his  reign  the  Israelites 
should  regain  their  independence  from  foreign  bond¬ 
age. 

Samuel  did  as  he  was  commanded,  and  met 
Talut  [Saul],  the  son  of  Bishr,  the  son  of  Ahnun, 
the  son  of  Benjamin,  who  was  a  husbandman  of  lofty 
stature,  but  not  otherwise  remarkable,  though  Allah 
had  put  much  wisdom  into  his  heart. 

He  was  wandering  about  in  search  of  a  heifer 
which  had  broken  away  from  her  plough  and  run  at 
large.  Samuel  assisted  him  in  her  recovery,  and  then 
took  Saul  home  with  him,  anointed  him  with  oil, 
and  presented  him  to  the  heads  of  Israel  as  their 
king  and  divinely  commissioned  deliverer. 

But  they  refused  to  accept  as  their  king  a  common 
peasant,  who  hitherto  had  not  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  any  wise  ;  and  they  demanded  a  miracle. 

“  Allah,”  replied  Samuel,  “  will,  in  token  of  his 
ratifying  this  kingly  election,  restore  to  you  the  ark 
of  the  covenant.” 

From  that  day  the  Philistines  were  visited  with  the 
most  painful  and  disgusting  leprosy,  whose  origin  no 
physician  could  discover,  and  which  no  physician 
could  cure.  But  as  the  plague  fell  most  heavily 
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on  that  city  where  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  had 
been  carried  in  triumph  from  one  place  to  another, 
happened  to  be,  no  one  would  retain  it  any  longer, 
and  it  was  at  last  left  standing  in  a  waggon  in  the 
open  field. 

Allah  then  commanded  two  invisible  angels  to 
carry  it  back  into  the  midst  of  the  camp  of  Israel, 
who  thereupon  no  longer  hesitated  to  do  fealty  unto 
Saul  as  their  king. 

As  soon  as  he  was  elected,  Saul  mustered  the  host 
of  Israel,  and  marched  against  the  Philistines  at  the 
head  of  seventy  thousand  men. 

During  their  march  through  the  wilderness,  they 
were  one  day  in  want  of  water,  so  that  a  universal 
murmuring  arose  against  Samuel  and  Saul.  Samuel, 
who  was  following  after  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
prayed  to  the  Lord,  and  there  sprung  from  out 
the  rocky  ground  a  fountain  of  water,  which  was 
as  fresh  as  snow,  as  sweet  as  honey,  and  as  white 
as  milk.  But  when  the  soldiers  came  rushing  to¬ 
wards  it,  Samuel  cried,  “  You  have  grievously  sinned 
against  your  king  and  against  your  God  by  reason 
of  discontent  and  .  rebellion.  Forbear  to  touch  this 
water,  that  by  abstinence  you  may  atone  for  your 
sin!” 

But  Samuel’s  words  met  with  no  regard.  Only 
three  hundred  and  thirteen  men,  —  as  many  as  fought 
in  the  first  engagement  of  the  Mussulmans  against 
the  Infidels,  —  mastered  their  appetite,  barely  re- 
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freshing  themselves,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  army- 
yielded  to  the  temptation,  and  drank  in  full  draughts 
from  the  fountain. 

When  Talut  beheld  this,  he  disbanded  the  whole 
army,  and,  relying  on  the  aid  of  Allah,  marched 
against  the  enemy  with  the  small  number  of  his 
men  who  had  conquered  their  desire. 

Among  this  little  band  were  six  sons  of  a  virtuous 
man  whose  name  was  Isa.  Davud  [David],  his  seventh 
son,  had  remained  at  home  to  nurse  his  aged  father. 

But  when  for  a  long  time  no  engagement  took 
place  between  Israel  and  the  Philistines,  since  no 
one  had  accepted  the  challenge  to  single  combat 
with  Goliath,  by  which  a  general  battle  was  to  be 
preceded,  Isa  sent  also  his  seventh  son  into  the 
camp,  partly  to  carry  fresh  provisions  to  his  brothers, 
and  partly  to  bring  him  tidings  of  their  welfare. 

On  his  way  he  heard  a  voice  from  a  pebble  which 
lay  in  the  midst  of  the  road,  calling  to  him,  “  Lift 
me  up,  for  I  am  one  of  the  stones  with  which  the 
prophet  Abraham  drove  Satan  away  when  he  would 
have  shaken  his  resolve  to  sacrifice  his  son  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  his  heavenly  vision.” 

David  placed  the  stone,  which  was  inscribed  with 
holy  names,  in  the  bag  which  he  wore  in  his  upper 
garment,  for  he  was  simply  dressed  like  a  traveller, 
and  not  as  a  soldier. 

When  he  had  proceeded  a  little  further,  he  again 
heard  a  voice  from  another  pebble  crying :  “  Take  me 
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with  thee,  for  I  am  the  stone  which  the  angel  Gabriel 
struck  out  from  the  ground  with  his  foot,  when  he 
caused  a  fountain  to  gush  forth  in  the  wilderness 
for  Ismael’s  sake.” 

David  took  this  stone  also,  and  laying  it  beside  the 
first,  went  on  his  way.  But  soon  he  heard  the 
following  words  proceeding  from  a  third  stone :  “  Lift 
me  up  ;  for  I  am  the  stone  with  which  J acob  fought 
against  the  angels  which  his  brother  Esau  had  sent 
out  against  him.” 

David  took  this  stone  likewise,  and  continued  his 
journey  without  interruption  until  he  came  to  his 
brothers  in  the  camp  of  Israel.  On  his  arrival 
there,  he  heard  how  a  herald  proclaimed,  “  Whoever 
puts  the  giant  Goliath  to  death  shall  become  Saul's 
son-in-law,  and  succeed  hereafter  to  his  throne.” 

David  sought  to  persuade  his  brothers  to  venture 
the  combat  with  Goliath,  not  to  become  the  king’s 
son-in-law  and  successor,  but  to  wipe  off  the  reproach 
that  rested  on  then-  people. 

But  since  courage  and  confidence  failed  them,  he 
went  to  Saul,  and  offered  to  accept  the  giant’s  chal¬ 
lenge.  The  king  had  but  little  hopes  indeed  that  a 
tender  youth,  such  as  David  then  was,  would  defeat  a 
warrior  like  Goliath ;  yet  he  permitted  the  combat 
to  take  place,  for  he  believed  that  even  if  he  should 
fall,  his  reproachful  example  would  excite  some  others 
to  imitate  his  heroic  conduct. 

On  the  following  morning,  when  Goliath,  as  usual, 
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challenged  with  proud  speech  the  warriors  of  Israel, 
David,  in  his  travelling  apparel,  and  with  his  bag 
containing  the  three  stones,  stepped  down  into  the 
arena.  Goliath  laughed  aloud  on  seeing  his  youthful 
antagonist,  and  said  to  him,  “  Rather  hie  thee  home 
to  play  with  lads  of  thine  own  years.  How  wilt  thou 
fight  with  me,  seeing  that  thou  art  even  unarmed  ?  ” 

David  replied,  “  Thou  art  as  a  dog  unto  me,  whom 
one  may  best  drive  away  with  a  stone ;  ”  and  before 
Goliath  was  yet  able  to  draw  his  sword  from  its  scab¬ 
bard,  he  took  the  three  stones  from  his  bag,  pierced 
the  giant  with  one  of  them,  so  that  he  instantly  fell 
lifeless  on  the  ground,  and  drove  with  the  second  the 
right  wing  of  the  Philistines  into  flight,  and  their  left 
wing  with  the  third. 

But  Saul  was  jealous  of  David,  whom  all  Israel 
extolled  as  their  greatest  hero,  and  refused  to  give 
him  his  daughter,  until  he  brought  the  heads  of  a 
hundred  giants  as  the  marriage  gift.  But  the  greater 
David’s  achievements  were,  the  more  rancorous  grew 
the  envy  of  Saul,  so  that  he  even  sought  treacherously 
to  slay  him.  David  defeated  all  his  plans ;  but 
he  never  revenged  himself,  and  Saul’s  hatred  waxed 
greater  by  reason  of  this  very  magnanimity. 

One  day  he  visited  his  daughter  in  David’s 
absence,  and  threatened  to  put  her  to  death,  unless 
she  gave  him  a  promise,  and  confirmed  it  by  the  most 
sacred  oaths,  that  she  would  deliver  her  husband 
unto  him  during  the  night. 
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When  the  latter  returned  home,  his  wife  met  him 
in  alarm,  and  related  what  had  happened  between  her 
and  her  father.  David  said  to  her,  “  Be  faithful  to  thy 
oath,  and  open  the  door  of  my  chamber  to  thy  father 
as  soon  as  I  shall  be  asleep.  Allah  will  protect  me 
even  in  my  sleep,  and  give  me  the  means  of  render¬ 
ing  Saul’s  sword  harmless,  even  as  Abraham’s  weapon 
was  impotent  against  Ismael,  who  yielded  his  neck 
to  the  slaughter. 

He  then  went  into  his  forge,  and  prepared  a  coat 
of  mail,  which  covered  the  whole  upper  part  of  his 
body  from  his  neck  downwards.  This  coat  was  as  fine 
as  a  hair,  and,  clinging  to  him  like  silk,  resisted 
every  kind  of  weapon ;  for  David  had  been  endowed, 
as  a  special  favour  from  Allah,  with  the  power  of 
melting  iron  without  fire,  and  of  fashioning  it  like  wax 
for  every  conceivable  purpose,  with  no  instrument 
but  his  hand. 

To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  ringed  coat  of 
mail,  for  up  to  his  time  armour  consisted  of  simple 
iron  plates. 

David  was  wrapt  in  the  most  peaceful  slumber, 
when  Saul,  guided  by  his  daughter,  entered  his 
chamber ;  and  it  was  not  until  his  father-in-law  hag¬ 
gled  the  impenetrable  mail  with  his  sword  as  with  a 
saw,  bearing  on  it  with  all  his  strength,  that  David 
awoke,  tore  the  sword  from  his  hand,  and  broke  it  in 
pieces,  as  if  it  had  been  a  morsel  of  bread. 

But  after  this  occurrence,  he  thought  it  no  longer 
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advisable  to  tarry  with  Saul,  and  therefore  retired 
to  the  mountains,  with  a  few  of  his  friends  and  ad¬ 
herents.  Saul  made  use  of  this  pretext  to  have  him 
suspected  of  the  people,  and  at  last,  accusing  him  of 
treason,  marched  against  him  at  the  head  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  soldiers.  But  David  was  so  endeared  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  mountain,  and  knew  its  hiding-places 
so  well,  that  it  was  impossible  for  Saul  to  take  him. 

One  night,  while  Saul  was  asleep,  David  left  a  cave 
which  was  quite  near  to  the  king’s  encampment,  and 
took  the  signet  ring  from  his  finger,  together  with  his 
arms  and  a  standard  which  were  lying  by  his  side.  He 
then  retreated  through  the  cave,  which  had  a  double 
entrance,  and  the  next  morning  appeared  on  the 
pinnacle  of  a  mountain  which  stood  opposite  to  the 
camp  of  the  Israelites,  having  girt  on  Saul’s  huge 
sword,  and  waving  his  standard  up  and  down,  and 
stretching  out  his  finger  on  which  he  had  placed  the 
king’s  ring. 

Saul,  who  could  not  understand  how  a  thief  could 
have  penetrated  into  the  midst  of  his  well-guarded 
camp,  recognised  David  and  the  articles  which  had 
been  taken  from  him.  This  new  proof  of  his  dex¬ 
terity  and  magnanimous  disposition  overcame  at  last 
the  king’s  envy  and  displeasure;  he  therefore  dis¬ 
patched  a  messenger,  who  in  the  royal  name  begged 
forgiveness  for  all  the  grievances  he  had  inflicted, 
and  invited  David  to  return  to  his  home. 

David  was  overjoyed  at  a  reconciliation  with  his 
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father-in-law,  and  they  now  lived  together  in  peace 
and  hannony  until  Saul  was  slain,  in  a  disastrous  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  Philistines. 

After  Saul’s  death,  David  was  unanimously  elected 
king  of  Israel,  and  by  the  help  of  Allah,  he  soon  re¬ 
conquered  the  Philistines,  and  extended  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  his  kingdom  far  and  wide. 

But  David  was  not  only  a  brave  warrior  and  a 
wise  king,  but  likewise  a  great  prophet.  Allah  re¬ 
vealed  to  him  seventy  psalms,  and  endowed  him  with 
a  voice  such  as  no  mortal  possessed  before  him.  In 
height  and  depth,  in  powrer  and  melody  combined,  no 
human  voice  had  ever  equalled  it.  He  could  imitate 
the  thunders  of  heaven  and  the  roar  of  the  lion,  as 
well  as  the  delicious  notes  of  the  nightingale ;  nor  was 
there  any  other  musician  or  singer  in  Israel  as  long  as 
David  lived,  because  no  one  who  had  once  heard  him 
could  take  pleasure  in  any  other  performance.  Every 
third  day  he  prayed  with  the  congregation,  and  sung 
the  psalms  in  a  chapel  which  was  hewn  out  of  the 
mountain-rocks.  Then  not  only  all  men  assembled 
to  hear  him,  but  even  beasts  and  birds  came  from  afar, 
attracted  by  his  wonderful  song. 

One  day,  as  he  was  on  his  return  from  prayer,  he 
heard  two  of  his  subjects  contending,  which  of  the 
two  was  the  greater  prophet,  Abraham  or  himself. 
“Was  not  Abraham,”  said  the  one,  “saved  from  the 
burning  pile?”  “  Has  not  David,”  replied  the  other, 
“slain  the  giant  Djalut ?”  “But  what  has  David 
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achieved/’  resumed  the  first,  “  that  might  be  com¬ 
pared  with  Abraham’s  readiness  to  sacrifice  his 
son?” 

As  soon  as  David  came  home,  he  fell  down  before 
Allah  and  prayed :  "  Lord,  who  hast  proved  on  the 
pile,  Abraham’s  fidelity  and  obedience,  grant  unto 
me  too  an  opportunity  to  show  unto  my  people  that 
my  love  to  thee  withstands  every  temptation.” 

David’s  prayer  was  heard :  when  three  days  after¬ 
wards  he  ascended  his  pulpit,  he  pei’ceived  a  bird  of  such 
beautiful  plumage,  that  it  attracted  his  whole  atten¬ 
tion,  and  he  followed  it  with  his  eyes  to  every  corner 
of  the  chapel,  and  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  beyond. 
He  sung  fewer  psalms  than  he  was  wont  to  do ;  his 
voice  failed  him  as  often  as  he  lost  sight  of  this 
graceful  bird,  and  grew  soft  and  playful  in  the  most 
solemn  parts  of  the  worship  whenever  it  re-appeared. 

At  the  close  of  the  prayers,  which,  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  assembly,  were  concluded  on  this 
occasion  several  hours  sooner  than  usual,  he  followed 
the  bird,  which  flew  from  tree  to  tree,  until  he 
found  himself,  at  sunset,  on  the  margin  of  a  little 
lake.  The  bird  disappeared  in  the  lake ;  but  David 
soon  forgot  it,  for  in  its  stead  there  rose  up  a  female 
form,  whose  beauty  dazzled  him  like  the  clearest  mid¬ 
day  sun.  He  inquired  her  name :  it  was  Saja,  the 
daughter  of  Josu,  the  wife  of  Uriah  Ibn  Haman, 
who  was  with  the  army.  David  departed,  and  on  his 
return  commanded  the  chief  of  his  troops  to  appoint 
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Uriah  to  the  most  dangerous  post  in  the  van-guard  of 
the  army.  His  command  was  executed,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  death  of  Uriah  was  reported.  David 
then  wooed  his  widow,  and  married  her  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  prescribed  time. 

On  the  day  after  his  marriage,  there  appeared,  at 
Allah’s  command,  Gabriel  and  Michael  in  human 
form  before  David,  and  Gabriel  said  —  “The  man 
whom  thou  seest  here  before  thee  is  the  owner  of 
ninety-nine  sheep,  while  I  possess  an  only  one ;  never¬ 
theless  he  pursues  me  without  ceasing,  and  demands 
that  I  should  give  up  my  only  sheep  to  him.” 

“  Thy  demand  is  unreasonable,”  said  David,  “  and 
betrays  an  unbelieving  heart,  and  a  rude  disposition.” 

But  Gabriel  interrupted  him,  saying,  “Many  a 
noble  and  accomplished  believer  permits  himself  more 
unjust  things  than  this.” 

David  now  perceived  this  to  bean  allusion  to  his  con¬ 
duct  towards  Uriah;  and  filled  with  wrath,  he  grasped 
his  sword*,  and  would  have  plunged  it  into  Gabriel, 


*  The  Scriptures  teach  that  David  acknowledged  his  sin  on 
Nathan’s  reproof.  The  whole  narrative  is  so  beautiful,  that  we 
subjoin  it,  as  given  in  2  Sam.  xii.  1 — 8,  13. 

“  And  the  Lord  sent  Nathan  unto  David.  And  he  came  unto 
him,  and  said  unto  him,  There  were  two  men  in  one  city  ;  the 
one  rich,  and  the  other  poor.  The  rich  man  had  exceeding 
many  flocks  and  herds  :  But  the  poor  man  had  nothing,  save 
one  little  ewe  lamb,  which  he  had  bought  and  nourished  up : 
and  it  grew  up  together  with  him,  and  with  his  children  ;  it  did 
eat  of  his  own  meat,  and  drank  of  his  own  cup,  and  lay  in  his 
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but  Michael  gave  a  loud  laugh  of  scorn,  and  when 
Gabriel  and  himself  had  ascended  above  David’s  head 
on  their  angels’  wings,  he  said  to  David,  “  Thou  hast 
pronounced  thine  own  sentence,  and  called  thy  act; 
that  of  a  barbarous  infidel :  Allah  will  therefore  be¬ 
stow  upon  thy  son  a  portion  of  the  power  which  he 
had  originally  intended  for  thee.  Thy  guilt  is  so  much 
the  greater,  since  thou  prayedst  that  thou  mightest  be 
led  into  temptation  without  having  the  power  of 
resisting  it.” 

At  these  words  the  angels  vanished  through  the 
ceiling ;  but  David  felt  the  whole  burden  of  his  sin. 
He  tore  the  crown  from  his  head,  and  the  royal  purple 
from  his  body,  and  wandered  through  the  wilderness 
wrapt  in  simple  woollen  garments,  and  pining  with 
remorse,  weeping  so  bitterly,  that  his  skin  fell  from 

bosom,  and  was  unto  him  as  a  daughter.  And  there  came  a 
traveller  unto  the  rich  man,  and  he  spared  to  take  of  his  own 
flock  and  of  his  own  herd,  to  dress  for  the  wayfaring  man  that 
was  come  unto  him ;  but  took  the  poor  man’s  lamb,  and  dressed 
it  for  the  man  that  was  come  to  him.  And  David’s  anger  was 
greatly  kindled  against  the  man;  and  he  said  to  Nathan,  As 
the  Lord  liveth,  the  man  that  hath  done  this  thing  shall  surely 
die ;  And  he  shall  restore  the  lamb  fourfold,  because  he  did 
this  thing,  and  because  he  had  no  pity.  And  Nathan  said  to 
David,  Thou  art  the  man.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
I  anointed  thee  king  over  Israel  and  I  delivered  thee  out  of  the 
hand  of  Saul ;  And  I  gave  thee  thy  master’s  house,  and  thy 
master’s  wives  into  thy  bosom,  and  gave  thee  the  house  of 
Israel  and  of  Judah ;  and  if  that  had  been  too  little,  I  would 
moreover  have  given  unto  thee  such  and  such  things. 

“And  David  said  unto  Nathan,  I  have  sinned  against  the 
Lord.” 
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his  face,  and  that  the  angels  in  heaven  had  compassion 
on  him,  and  implored  for  him  the  mercy  of  Allah. 
But  it  was  not  until  he  had  spent  three  full  years  in 
penitence  and  contrition,  that  he  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven,  which  announced  to  him  that  the  All-compas¬ 
sionate  Allah  had  at  length  opened  the  gate  of 
mercy.  Pacified  and  strengthened  by  these  words  of 
consolation,  David  soon  recovered  his  physical  powei’s 
and  his  blooming  appearance,  so  that  on  his  return  to 
Palestine  no  one  observed  in  him  the  slightest  change. 

But  dui’ing  the  king’s  long  absence  many  of  the 
rabble,  whom  he  had  banished,  gathered  round  his 
son  Absalom,  and  made  him  king  over  Israel.  He 
was  therefore  compelled,  as  Absalom  would  not 
renounce  the  throne,  to  make  war  against  him.  But 
no  engagement  took  place,  for  when  the  prince  was 
about  to  join  his  forces,  Allah  commanded  the  Angel 
of  Death  to  take  him  from  his  horse  and  hang  him 
on  a  tree  by  his  long  hair,  that  to  all  future  time 
rebellious  sons  might  take  warning  by  his  fate.  Ab¬ 
salom  remained  hanging  there  until  one  of  David’s 
chieftains  passed  by  and  slew  him  with  the  sword. 
But  although  David  soon  came  to  be  esteemed  and 
beloved  by  his  people  as  before,  yet,  mindful  of  what 
had  taken  place  with  the  two  angels,  he  ventured  not 
again  to  execute  judgment.  He  had  already  nomi¬ 
nated  a  kadhi,  who  was  to  adjust  in  his  stead,  all 
dispixtes  that  might  arise,  when  the  angel  Gabriel 
brought  him  an  iron  tube  with  a  bell,  and  said :  — • 
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“  Allah  has  beheld  thy  diffidence  with  pleasure,  and 
therefore  sends  thee  this  tube  and  bell,  by  means  of 
which  it  will  be  easy  for  thee  to  maintain  the  law  in 
Israel,  and  never  to  pronounce  an  unjust  sentence. 
Suspend  this  tube  in  thy  hall  of  judgment,  and  hang 
the  bell  in  the  midst  thereof :  place  the  accuser  on 
one  side  of  it,  and  the  accused  on  the  other,  and  always 
pronounce  judgment  in  favour  of  him,  who  on  touch¬ 
ing  the  tube  elicits  a  sound  from  the  bell.  David 
was  greatly  delighted  at  this  gift,  by  means  of  which 
he  who  was  in  the  right  was  sure  to  triumph :  so  that 
soon  no  one  dared  to  commit  any  injustice,  since  he 
was  certain  to  be  detected  by  the  bell. 

One  day,  however,  there  came  two  men  before  the 
judgment-seat,  one  of  whom  maintained  that  he  had 
given  a  pearl  into  the  keeping  of  the  other,  who  now 
refused  to  restore  it.  The  defendant  on  the  other  hand 
swore  that  he  had  already  given  it  back.  As  usual, 
David  compelled  them  both,  one  after  the  other,  to 
touch  the  tube ;  but  the  bell  uttered  no  sound,  so  that 
he  did  not  know  which  of  the  two  spoke  truth,  and 
was  inclined  to  doubt  the  further  virtue  of  the  bell. 
But  when  he  had  repeatedly  directed  both  to  touch 
the  tube,  he  observed  that  as  often  as  the  accused 
was  to  pass  the  ordeal,  he  gave  his  staff  to  be 
holden  by  his  antagonist.  David  now  took  the  staff 
in  his  own  hand,  and  sent  the  accused  once  more 
to  touch  the  tube,  when  instantly  the  bell  began 
to  ring  aloud.  David  then  caused  the  staff  to 
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be  inspected,  and  behold  it  was  hollow,  and  the 
pearl  in  question  was  concealed  within  it.  But  on 
account  of  his  thus  doubting  the  value  of  the  tube 
which  Allah  had  given  him,  it  was  again  re¬ 
moved  to  heaven :  so  that  David  frequently  erred  in 
his  decisions,  until  Solomon,  whom  his  wife  Saja, 
the  daughter  of  Josu,  had  borne  him,  aided  him 
with  his  counsel.  In  him  David  placed  implicit 
confidence,  and  was  guided  by  him  in  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  questions,  for  he  had  heard  in  the  night  of  his 
birth  the  angel  Gabriel  exclaim  —  “  Satan’s  domi¬ 
nion  is  drawing  to  its  close,  for  this  night  a  child  is 
born,  to  whom  Iblis  and  all  his  hosts,  together  with 
all  his  descendants  shall  be  subject.  The  earth,  aii’,  and 
water,  witli  all  the  creatures  that  live  therein,  shall 
be  his  servants  :  he  shall  be  gifted  with  nine-tenths 
of  all  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  Allah  has 
granted  unto  mankind,  and  understand  not  only  all 
the  languages  of  men,  but  those  also  of  beasts  and  of 
birds.” 

One  day — Solomon  was  then  scarcely  thirteenyears 
of  age — there  appeared  two  men  before  the  tribunal, 
the  novelty  of  whose  case  excited  the  astonishment 
of  all  present,  and  even  greatly  confounded  David. 
The  accuser  had  bought  some  property  of  the  other, 
and  in  clearing  out  a  cellar,  had  found  a  treasure. 
He  now  demanded  that  the  accused  should  give  up 
the  treasure,  since  he  had  bought  the  property  with¬ 
out  it :  while  the  other  maintained  that  the  accuser 
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possessed  no  right  to  the  treasure,  since  he  had 
known  nothing  of  it,  and  had  sold  the  property  with  all 
that  it  contained.  After  long  meditation,  David  ad¬ 
judged  that  the  treasure  should  be  divided  between 
them.  But  Solomon  inquired  of  the  accuser  whether 
he  had  a  son,  and  when  he  replied  that  he  had  a  son, 
he  inquired  of  the  other  if  he  had  a  daughter,  and  he 
also  answering  in  the  affirmative,  Solomon  said,  “  If 
you  will  adjust  your  strife  so  as  not  to  do  injustice 
one  to  the  other,  unite  your  children  in  marriage, 
and  give  them  this  treasure  as  their  dowry.” 

On  another  occasion,  there  came  a  husbandman  and 
accused  a  shepherd  whose  flock  had  pastured  on  the 
grain  of  his  field.  David  sentenced  the  shepherd  to 
give  part  of  his  flock  in  restitution  to  the  husband¬ 
man  ;  but  Solomon  disapproved  of  this  judgment, 
and  said,  “  Let  the  shepherd  give  up  to  the  husband¬ 
man  the  use  of  his  flock,  their  work,  their  milk, 
and  their  young  ones,  until  the  field  shall  be  restored 
to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
flock’s  breaking  in,  when  the  sheep  shall  once  more 
return  to  their  owner.” 

David,  however,  one  day  observed  that  the  high 
tribunal  over  which  he  presided  beheld  with  dis¬ 
pleasure  the  interference  of  Solomon  in  their  trans¬ 
actions,  although  they  were  obliged  to  confess  that 
his  views  were  always  better  than  their  own.  The 
king  therefore  demanded  of  them  to  examine  Solomon 
in  the  face  of  all  the  great  and  noble  men  of  his  kingdom, 
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in  all  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  Moses.  “  If  you  have 
satisfied  yourselves,”  he  added,  “  that  my  son  knows 
these  perfectly,  and  consequently  never  pronounces 
an  unjust  judgment,  you  must  not  slight  him  by 
reason  of  his  youth,  if  his  views  regarding  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  law  often  differ  from  mine  and  yours. 
Allah  bestows  wisdom  on  whomsoever  he  pleasetk.” 

The  lawyers  were,  indeed,  persuaded  of  Solomon’s 
erudition ;  nevertheless,  hoping  to  confound  him  by 
all  manner  of  subtle  questions,  and  thus  to  increase 
their  own  importance,  they  accepted  David’s  proposal, 
and  made  arrangements  for  a  public  examination. 
But  their  expectations  were  disappointed ;  for  before 
the  last  word  of  any  question  put  to  Solomon  was  yet 
pronounced,  he  had  already  given  a  striking  answer,  so 
that  all  present  firmly  believed  that  the  whole  matter 
had  been  arranged  beforehand  with  his  judges,  and  that 
this  examination  was  instituted  by  David  merely  to  re¬ 
commend  Solomon  as  his  worthy  successor  to  the  throne. 
But  Solomon  at  once  effaced  this  suspicion  when  at 
the  close  of  this  examination  he  arose,  and  said  to  his 
judges,  “  You  have  exhausted  yourselves  in  subtleties 
in  the  hope  of  manifesting  your  superiority  over  me 
before  this  great  assembly ;  permit  me  now,  also,  to 
put  to  you  a  few  very  simple  questions,  the  solution 
of  which  needs  no  manner  of  study,  but  only  a  little 
intellect  and  understanding.  Tell  me  what  is  Every¬ 
thing,  and  what  is  Nothing.  Who  is  Something,  and 
who  is  less  than  Nothing.”  Solomon  waited  long; 
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and  when  the  judge  whom  he  had  addressed  was  not 
able  to  answer,  he  said,  “  Allah,  the  Creator,  is  Every¬ 
thing,  but  the  world,  the  creature,  is  Nothing.  The 
believer  is  Something,  but  the  hypocrite  is  less  than 
Nothing.”  Turning  to  another,  Solomon  inquired, 
t{  Which  are  the  most  in  number,  and  which  the 
fewest  ?  What  is  sweetest,  and  what  most  bitter?”  but 
as  the  second  judge  also  was  unable  to  find  a  proper 
answer  to  these  questions,  Solomon  said,  “  The  most 
numerous  are  the  doubters,  and  they  who  possess  a 
perfect  assurance  of  faith  are  the  fewest  in  number. 
The  sweetest  is  the  possession  of  a  virtuous  wife,  ex¬ 
cellent  children,  and  a  respectable  competency  ;  but  a 
wicked  wife,  undutiful  children,  and  poverty  are  the 
most  bitter.”  Finally,  Solomon  put  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  to  a  third  judge,  “  Which  is  the  vilest,  and  which 
the  most  beautiful?  What  the  most  certain,  and 
what  the  least  so  ?  ”  But  these  questions  also 
remained  unanswered,  until  Solomon  said,  “  The 
vilest  thing  is  when  a  believer  apostatises,  and  the  most 
beautiful  when  a  sinner  repents.  The  most  certain 
thing  is  Death  and  the  Last  J udgment,  and  the  most 
uncertain.  Life  and  the  Fate  of  the  Soul  after  the 
resurrection.  “  You  perceive,”  he  then  continued,  “  it 
is  not  the  oldest  and  most  learned  that  are  always 
the  wisest.  True  wisdom  is  neither  of  years  nor  of 
learned  books,  but  only  of  Allah,  the  All-wise.” 

Solomon  excited  by  his  words  the  greatest  astonish¬ 
ment  in  all  that  were  present ;  and  the  heads  of  the 
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people  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  “  Blessed  be  the 
Lord,  who  has  given  to  our  king  a  son  who  in 
wisdom  surpasses  all  the  men  of  his  time,  and  who 
is  worthy  one  day  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  father  !  ” 

David,  in  like  manner,  thanked  Allah  for  the  grace 
which  he  had  shown  to  him  in  Solomon,  and  now  only 
desired,  before  his  death,  to  meet  with  his  future 
companion  in  Paradise. 

“  Thy  request  is  granted !  ”  cried  a  voice  from 
heaven ;  “  but  thou  must  go  and  seek  him  alone ;  and, 
in  order  to  reach  his  presence,  thou  must  renounce 
thy  earthly  pomp,  and  wander  as  a  poor  pilgrim 
through  the  world.” 

The  next  day  David  nominated  Solomon  as  his  re¬ 
presentative,  laid  aside  his  royal  robes,  wrapped  him¬ 
self  round  with  a  simple  woollen  garment,  put  on  his 
sandals,  took  a  staff  in  his  hand,  and  left  his  palace. 
He  now  wandered  from  city  to  city,  and  from  village 
to  village,  inquiring  every  where  for  such  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  as  were  most  distinguished  for  piety,  and 
endeavouring  to  make  their  acquaintance ;  but  for 
many  weeks  he  found  no  one  whom  he  had  reason  to 
consider  as  his  destined  companion  in  the  life  to  come. 

One  day,  on  reaching  a  village  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  ocean,  there  arrived  at  the  same  time 
with  him  a  poorly  clad  aged  man,  who  was  car¬ 
rying  a  heavy  burden  of  wood  on  his  head.  The 
appearance  of  the  hoary  man  was  so  venerable,  that 
David  followed  him,  to  see  where  he  lived.  But  he 
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entered  into  no  liouse  at  all,  and  sold  his  wood  to  a 
merchant  who  stood  at  the  door  of  his  warehouse, 
then  gave  to  a  poor  man  who  begged  him  for  alms 
the  half  of  the  little  money  which  he  had  earned, 
bought  with  the  rest  a  small  loaf  of  bread,  of  which 
also  he  gave  a  large  portion  to  a  blind  woman,  who 
implored  the  compassion  of  the  faithful,  and  then 
returned  on  his  way  to  the  mountain  from  whence  he 
had  come.  “  This  man,”  thought  David,  “  might  well 
be  my  companion  in  Paradise ;  for  his  venerable 
appearance  and  his  actions  which  I  have  just  wit¬ 
nessed,  testify  to  a  rare  piety.  I  must  therefore 
seek  to  become  better  acquainted  with  him,”  He 
then  followed  the  aged  man  at  some  distance,  until, 
after  a  march  of  several  hours  over  steep  mountains, 
crossed  by  deep  ravines,  the  latter  entered  into  a  cave, 
which  admitted  the  light  of  heaven  through  a  crevice 
of  the  rock.  David  remained  standing  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  cave,  and  heard  how  the  hermit  prayed 
fervently,  and  then  read  the  law  and  the  psalms, 
until  the  sun  had  set.  He  then  lit  a  lamp,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  the  evening  prayer,  drew  from  his  bag 
the  bread  which  he  had  bought,  and  consumed  about 
half  thereof. 

David,  who  had  hitherto  not  ventured  to  disturb 
the  man  in  his  devotions,  now  stepjied  into  the  cave, 
and  greeted  him. 

“  Who  art  thou  ?  ”  said  the  other,  after  having 
returned  the  salutation ;  “  for,  save  the  GoD-fearing 
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Mata  Ibn  Julianna,  king  David’s  future  companion 
in  Paradise,  I  never  saw  any  human  being  in  these 
regions.” 

David  gave  his  name,  and  begged  for  further  par¬ 
ticulars  respecting  Mata. 

But  the  hermit  replied,  “  I  am  not  permitted  to 
point  out  to  thee  his  dwelling  ;  but  if  thou  searchest 
this  mountain  with  attention,  it  cannot  escape  thee.” 

David  now  wandered  up  and  down  for  a  long  time, 
without  finding  any  traces  of  Mata.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  returning  to  the  hermit,  in  hopes  of  obtain¬ 
ing  better  directions,  when,  on  an  eminence,  in  the 
midst  of  the  rocky  ground,  he  discovered  a  spot 
which  was  quite  moist  and  soft.  “  How  singular,” 
thought  he,  “that  just  here,  on  this  pinnacle  of  a  moun¬ 
tain,  the  ground  should  thus  be  moistened !  Surely 
there  can  be  no  fountain  here  !  ”  While  he  was  thus 
standing  absorbed  in  thought  respecting  this  remark¬ 
able  phenomenon,  there  descended  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain  a  man  who  was  more  like  an  angel 
than  a  human  being ;  his  looks  were  cast  down  to  the 
earth,  so  that  he  did  not  observe  David ;  but  on  the 
moistened  spot  he  stood  still,  and  prayed  with  such 
fervency  that  his  tears  gushed  like  streams  from  his 
eyes.  David  now  understood  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  earth  was  so  soaked,  and  thought — “  A 
man  who  thus  worships  his  God  may  well  be  my 
companion  in  Paradise.”  But  he  presumed  not  to 
address  him  till  he  heard  how,  among  other  things, 
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he  prayed,  “  My  God,  pardon  the  sin  of  king  David, 
and  preserve  him  from  further  transgression !  Be 
merciful  to  him  for  my  sake,  since  thou  hast  des¬ 
tined  me  to  be  his  companion  in  Paradise.” 

David  now  went  towards  him,  but  on  reaching  his 
presence,  he  was  dead. 

He  dug  up  the  soft  earth  with  his  staff,  washed 
him  with  the  water  that  remained  in  his  bottle, 
buried  him,  and  pronounced  over  him  the  prayer  of 
death.  He  then  returned  to  his  capital,  and  found  in 
his  harem  the  Angel  of  Death,  who  received  him  with 
the  words,  “  Allah  has  granted  unto  thee  thy  request, 
but  now  thy  life  is  ended,” 

“  God’s  will  be  done !  ”  replied  David,  and  fell 
lifeless  to  the  earth. 

Gabriel  then  descended  to  comfort  Solomon,  and 
to  bring  him  a  heavenly  robe,  in  which  he  was  to  wrap 
his  father.  All  Israel  followed  his  remains  to  the 
.entrance  of  the  cave  where  Abraham  lies  buried. 
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After  Solomon  had  paid  the  last  honours  to  his 
father,  he  was  resting  in  a  valley,  between  Hebron 
and  Jerusalem,  when  suddenly  he  swooned  away. 
On  reviving  there  appeared  to  him  eight  angels,  each 
of  whom  had  immeasurable  wings  of  every  colour 
and  form,  and  thrice  they  bowed  down  to  him. 
“  Who  are  you  ?  ”  demanded  Solomon,  while  his  eyes 
were  yet  half  closed.  They  replied,  “We  are  the 
angels  set  over  the  eight  winds.  Allah,  our  Creator 
and  thine,  sends  us  to  swear  fealty,  and  to  surrender' 
to  thee  the  power  over  us  and  the  eight  winds  which 
are  at  our  command.  According  to  thy  pleasure  and 
designs  they  shall  either  be  tempestuous  or  gentle, 
and  shall  blow  from  that  quarter  to  which  thou 
shalt  turn  thy  back ;  and  at  thy  demand  they  shall 
rise  out  of  the  earth  to  bear  thee  up,  and  to  raise 
thee  above  the  loftiest  mountains.”  The  most  exalted 
of  the  eight  angels  then  presented  to  him  a  jewel  with 
this  inscription :  “  To  Allah  belong  greatness  and 
might :  ”  and  said,  “  If  thou  hast  need  of  us,  raise 
this  stone  towards  heaven,  and  we  shall  appear  to 
serve  thee.”  As  soon  as  these  angels  had  left  him, 
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there  came  four  others,  differing  from  each  other  in 
form  and  name.  One  of  them  resembled  an  immense 
whale ;  the  other,  an  eagle ;  the  third,  a  lion  ;  and  the 
fourth,  a  serpent.  "  W e  are  the  lords  of  all  creatures 
living  in  earth  and  water, ’’they  said,  bowing  profoundly 
to  Solomon, "and  appear  before  thee  at  the  command 
of  our  Lord  to  do  fealty  unto  thee.  Dispose  of  us  at 
thy  pleasure.  W e  grant  to  thee  and  to  thy  friends  all 
the  good  and  pleasant  things  with  which  the  Creator 
has  endowed  us,  but  use  all  the  noxious  that  is  in  our 
power  against  thy  foes.”  The  angel  who  represented 
the  kingdom  of  birds  then  gave  him  a  jewel  with  the 
inscription  "  All  created  things  praise  the  Lord;”  and 
said,  "by  virtue  of  this  stone,  which  thou  needest 
only  to  raise  above  thy  head,  thou  mayest  call  us  at 
any  moment,  and  impart  to  us  thy  commands.  Solo¬ 
mon  did  so  instantly,  and  commanded  them  to  bring 
a  pair  of  every  kind  of  animal  that  live  in  the  water, 
the  earth,  and  the  ah’,  and  to  present  them  to  him. 
The  angels  departed  quick  as  lightning,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  there  were  standing  before  him 
every  imaginable  creature,  from  the  largest  elephant 
down  to  the  smallest  worm ;  also  all  kinds  of  fish 
and  birds.  Solomon  caused  each  of  them  to  describe 
its  whole  manner  of  life  —  he  listened  to  their  com¬ 
plaints,  and  abolished  many  of  their  abuses.  But 
he  conversed  longest  with  the  birds,  both  on  account 
of  their  delicious  language,  which  he  knew  as  well 
as  his  own,  as  also  for  the  beautiful  proverbs  that 
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are  current  among  them.  The  song  of  the  peacock, 
translated  into  human  language,  means,  “  As  thou 
judgest,  so  shalt  thou  be  judged.”  The  song  of  the 
nightingale  signifies,  “  Contentment  is  the  greatest 
happiness.”  The  turtle-dove  sings,  “  It  were  better 
for  many  a  creature  had  it  never  been  born.”  The 
hoopo,  “  He  that  shows  no  mercy  shall  not  obtain 
mercy.”  The  bird  syrdak,  “  Turn  to  Allah,  O  ye  sin¬ 
ners.”  The  swallow,  “  Do  good,  for  you  shall  be 
rewarded  hereafter.”  The  pelican,  “  Blessed  be 
Allah  in  heaven  and  earth  !  ”  The  dove,  “  All 
things  pass  away :  Allah  alone  is  eternal.”  The 
kata,  “  Whosoever  can  keep  silence  goes  through  life 
most  securely.”  The  eagle,  “  Let  our  life  be  ever  so 
long,  yet  it  must  end  in  death.”  The  raven,  “  The 
further  from  mankind  the  pleasanter.”  The  cock, 
“  Ye  thoughtless  men,  remember  your  Creator.” 

Solomon  chose  the  cock  and  the  hoopo  for  his  con¬ 
stant  attendants.  The  one,  on  account  of  his  moni¬ 
tory  sentence,  and  the  other,  inasmuch  as  his  eyes, 
piercing  as  they  do  through  the  earth  as  if  it  were 
crystal,  enabled  him  during  the  travels  of  the  king  to 
point  out  the  places  where  fountains  of  water  were 
hid,  so  that  water  never  failed  Solomon,  either  to 
quench  his  thirst,  or  to  perform  the  prescribed  ablu¬ 
tions  before  prayer.  But  after  having  stroked  the 
heads  of  the  doves,  he  commanded  them  to  appoint 
unto  their  young  the  temple  which  he  was  about  to 
erect,  as  their  habitation.  (This  pigeon  pair  had,  in 
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the  course  of  a  few  years,  increased  so  much,  through 
Solomon’s  blessed  touch,  that  all  who  visited  the  tem¬ 
ple  walked  from  the  remotest  quarter  of  the  city 
under  the  shadow  of  their  wings.) 

When  Solomon  was  again  alone,  there  appeared  an 
angel,  whose  upper  part  looked  like  earth,  and  whose 
lower  like  water.  He  bowed  down  towards  the 
earth,  and  said,  “  I  am  created  by  Allah  to  manifest  hia 
will  both  to  the  dry  land  and  to  the  sea;  but  he  has 
placed  me  at  thy  disposal,  and  thou  mayest  command, 
through  me,  over  earth  and  sea:  at  thy  will  the 
highest  mountains  shall  disappear,  and  others  rise 
out  of  the  ground;  rivers  and  seas  shall  dry  up, 
and  fruitful  countries  be  turned  into  seas  or  oceans.” 
He  then  presented  to  him  before  he  vanished  a  jewel, 
with  the  inscription,  “  Heaven  and  earth  are  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  Allah.” 

Finally,  another  angel  brought  to  him  a  fourth 
jewel,  which  bore  the  inscription,  “  There  is  no  God 
but  one,  and  Mohamed  is  his  messenger.”  “  By 
means  of  this  stone,”  said  the  angel,  “thou  obtainest 
the  dominion  over  the  kingdom  of  spirits,  which  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  man  and  beasts,  and  fills 
up  the  whole  space  between  the  earth  and  heaven. 
Part  of  these  spirits,”  continued  the  angel,  “  believe 
in  the  only  God,  and  pray  to  him ;  but  others  are 
unbelieving.  Some  adore  the  fire ;  others  the  sun ; 
others  again  the  different  stars ;  and  many  even  the 
water.  The  first  continually  hover  round  the  pious. 
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to  preserve  them  from  every  evil  and  sin ;  but 
the  latter  seek  in  every  possible  manner  to  torment 
and  to  seduce  them,  which  they  do  the  more  easily 
since  they  render  themselves  invisible,  or  assume  any 
form  they  please.”  Solomon  desired  to  see  the  genii 
in  their  original  form.  The  angel  rushed  like  a 
column  of  fire  through  the  air,  and  soon  returned  with 
a  host  of  demons  and  genii,  whose  appalling  appear¬ 
ance  filled  Solomon,  spite  of  his  dominion  over  them, 
with  an  inward  shudder.  He  had  had  no  idea  that  there 
were  such  misshapen  and  frightful  beings  in  the  world. 
He  saw  human  heads  on  the  necks  of  horses,  with 
asses’  feet;  the  wings  of  eagles  on  the  dromedary’s 
back  ;  and  the  horns  of  the  gazelle  on  the  head  of  the 
peacock.  Astonished  at  this  singular  union,  he  pray  ed 
the  angel  to  explain  it  to  him,  since  Djan,  from  whom 
all  the  genii  were  descended,  had  only  a  simple  form. 
“  This  is  the  consequence,”  replied  the  angel,  “  of 
their  wicked  lives  and  their  shameless  intercourse  with 
men,  beasts,  and  birds:  for  their  desires  know  no 
bounds,  and  the  more  they  multiply  the  more  they 
degenerate.” 

When  Solomon  returned  home,  he  commanded  the 
four  jewels  which  the  angels  had  given  him  to  be 
set  in  a  signet  ring,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able 
at  any  moment  to  rule  over  spirits  and  animals, 
and  over  wind  and  water.  His  first  care  was  to  sub¬ 
due  the  demons  and  genii.  He  caused  them  all  to 
come  before  him,  save  the  mighty  Sachr,  who  kept 
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himself  concealed  in  an  unknown  island  of  the  ocean, 
and  Iblis,  the  master  of  all  evil  spirits,  to  whom  God 
had  promised  the  most  perfect  independence  till  the 
day  of  judgment.  When  they  were  assembled,  he 
stamped  his  signet  ring  on  each  of  their  necks,  to 
mark  them  as  his  slaves.'  He  obliged  the  male 
genii  to  erect  various  public  buildings;  among  others, 
also  a  temple  after  the  plan  of  that  at  Mecca,  which 
he  had  once  seen  during  his  travels  to  Arabia.  The 
female  genii  he  obliged  to  cook,  to  bake,  to  wash,  to 
weave,  to  spin,  to  carry  water,  and  to  perform  other 
domestic  labours.  The  stuffs  they  produced,  Solomon 
distributed  among  the  poor ;  and  the  food  which  they 
prepared,  was  placed  on  tables  of  two  leagues  square, 
for  the  daily  consumption  amounted  to  thirty  thousand 
oxen,  and  as  many  sheep,  with  a  great  number  of 
fowls  and  fish,  of  which  he  could  obtain  as  many  as 
he  chose  by  virtue  of  his  ring,  notwithstanding  his 
remoteness  from  the  ocean.  The  genii  and  demons 
sat  at  iron  tables,  the  poor  at  tables  of  wood,  the  chiefs 
of  the  people  and  of  the  arniy  at  tables  of  silver ; 
but  the  learned  and  eminently  pious  at  golden  ones, 
and  the  latter  were  waited  on  by  Solomon  himself. 

One  day,  when  all  the  spirits,  men,  beasts,  and 
birds,  had  risen,  satisfied,  from  their  various  tables, 
Solomon  prayed  to  Allah  that  he  might  permit  him 
to  entertain  all  the  creatures  of  the  earth. 

“  Thou  demandest  an  impossibility,”  replied  Allah; 
“  but  make  a  beginning  to-morrow  with  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  sea.” 
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Solomon,  thereupon,  commanded  the  genii  to  load 
with  corn  one  hundred  thousand  camels,  and  as  many 
mules,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  sea-shore.  He  himself 
followed  and  cried,  “  Come  hither,  ye  inhabitants  of 
the  sea,  that  I  may  satisfy  your  hunger.”  Then  came 
all  kinds  of  fish  to  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Solomon 
flung  corn  unto  them,  till  they  were  satisfied,  and 
dived  down  again.  On  a  sudden,  a  whale  protruded  his 
head,  resembling  a  mighty  mountain.  Solomon  made 
his  flying  spirits  to  pour  one  sack  of  corn  after  the 
other  into  its  jaws ;  but  it  continued  its  demand  for 
more,  until  not  a  single  grain  was  left.  Then  it 
bellowed  aloud,  “  Feed  me,  Solomon,  for  I  never 
suffered  so  much  from  hunger  as  to-day.” 

Solomon  inquired  of  it  —  “  Whether  there  were 
more  fish  of  the  kind  in  the  sea?” 

There  are  of  my  species  alone,”  replied  the  whale, 
“  seventy  thousand  kinds,  the  least  of  which  is  so 
large,  that  thou  wouldst  appear  in  its  body  like  a 
grain  of  sand  in  the  wilderness.” 

Solomon  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  began 
to  weep,  and  besought  the  Lord  to  pardon  his  sense¬ 
less  demand. 

“  My  kingdom,”  cried  Allah  to  him,  “  is  still 
greater  than  thine :  arise,  and  behold  but  one  of  those 
creatures  whose  rule  I  cannot  confide  to  man.” 

Then  the  sea  began  to  rage  and  to  storm,  as  if  all 
the  eight  winds  had  set  it  in  motion  at  once ;  and 
there  rose  up  a  sea  monster,  so  huge,  that  it  could 
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easily  have  swallowed  seventy  thousand  like  the  first, 
which  Solomon  was  not  able  to  satisfy,  and  cried 
with  a  voice  like  the  most  terrible  thunder  —  “Praised 
be  Allah,  who  alone  has  the  power  to  save  me  from 
starvation !  ” 

When  Solomon  was  returning  again  to  Jerusalem, 
he  heard  such  a  noise,  proceeding  from  the  constant 
hammering  of  the  genii  who  were  occupied  with  the 
building  of  the  temple,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  were  no  longer  able  to  converse  with  each 
other.  He  therefore  commanded  the  spirits  to  sus¬ 
pend  their  labours,  and  inquired  whether  none 
of  them  was  acquainted  with  a  means  by  which  the 
various  metals  might  be  wrought  without  producing 
such  a  clamour.  Then  there  stepped  out  one  from 
among  them,  and  said,  “  This  is  known  only  to  the 
mighty  Sachr;  but  he  has  hitherto  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  thy  dominion.” 

“  Is,  then,  this  Sachr  utterly  inaccessible  ?  ”  in¬ 
quired  Solomon. 

“  Sachr,”  replied  the  genius, <£  is  stronger  than  all 
of  us  put  together,  and  is  as  much  our  superior  in 
swiftness  as  in  power.  Still,  I  know  that  he  drinks 
from  a  fountain  in  the  province  of  Hidjr  once  in  every 
month.  Perhaps  thou  mayest  succeed,  O  wise 
king !  to  subdue  him  there  to  thy  sceptre.” 

Solomon  commanded  forthwith  a  division  of  his 
swift-flying  genii  to  empty  the  fountain,  and  to  fill  it 
with  intoxicating  liquor.  Some  of  them  he  then 
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ordered  to  linger  in  its  vicinity,  until  they  should  see 
Sachr  approaching,  and  then  instantly  to  return  and 
bring  him  word.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  when 
Solomon  was  standing  on  the  terraee  of  his  palace,  he 
beheld  a  genius  flying  from  the  direction  of  Hidjr 
swifter  than  the  wind.  The  king  inquired  of  him  if 
he  brought  news  respecting  Sachr. 

“  Sachr  is  lying  overcome  with  wine  at  the  brink 
of  the  fountain,”  replied  the  genius,  “  and  we  have 
bound  him  with  chains  as  massive  as  the  pillars  of 
thy  temple ;  but  he  will  burst  them  asunder  as  the 
hair  of  a  virgin  when  he  has  slept  off  his  wine.” 

Solomon  then  mounted  hastily  the  winged  genius, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  was  borne  to  the  fountain.  It 
was  high  time,  for  Sachr  had  already  opened  his  eyes 
again ;  but  his  hands  and  feet  were  still  chained,  so 
that  Solomon  set  the  signet  on  his  neck  without  any 
hindrance.  Sachr  uttered  such  a  cry  of  woe  that  the 
whole  earth  quaked  ;  but  Solomon  said  to  him,  “Fear 
not,  mighty  genius  !  I  will  restore  thee  to  liberty  as 
soon  as  thou  shalt  indicate  the  means  whereby  I  may 
work  the  hardest  metals  without  noise.” 

“  I  myself  know  of  no  such,”  replied  Sachr ;  “  but 
the  raven  will  best  be  able  to  advise  thee.  Take  only 
the  eggs  from  a  raven’s  nest,  and  cover  them  with  a 
crystal  bowl,  and  thou  shalt  see  how  the  mother-bird 
shall  cut  it  through.” 

Solomon  followed  Sachr’s  advice.  A  raven  came 
and  flew  about  the  bowl ;  but  finding  that  she  could 
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not  get  access  to  the  eggs,  she  flew  away,  and  a  few 
hours  afterwards  re-appeared  with  a  stone  in  her 
beak,  called  Samur;  which  had  no  sooner  touched 
the  bowl  than  it  fell  in  two  halves. 

“  Whence  hast  thou  this  stone  ?  ”  inquired  Solo¬ 
mon  of  the  raven. 

“  F rom  a  mountain  in  the  distant  west,”  replied 
the  raven. 

Solomon  then  commanded  some  of  the  genii  to 
follow  the  raven  to  the  mountain,  and  to  procure 
more  of  these  stones.  But  Sachr  he  set  free  again, 
according  to  his  promise.  When  the  chains  were 
taken  from  him,  he  shouted  with  exultation ;  but  his 
joy  sounded  in  Solomon’s  ear  like  the  laughter  of 
scorn.  As  soon  as  the  spirits  returned  with  the  Sa¬ 
mur  stones,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  back  to 
Jerusalem  by  one  of  them,  and  divided  the  stones 
among  the  genii,  who  could  now  continue  their  la¬ 
bours  without  making  the  slightest  noise. 

Solomon  then  constructed  a  palace  for  himself, 
with  a  profusion  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
the  like  of  which  no  king  had  ever  possessed  before 
him.  Many  of  its  halls  had  crystal  floors  and  ceil¬ 
ings,  and  he  erected  a  throne  of  sandal-wood  covered 
with  gold  and  embossed  with  the  most  costly  jewels. 
While  the  building  of  his  palace  was  in  progress,  he 
made  a  journey  to  the  ancient  city  of  Damascus, 
whose  environs  are  reckoned  among  the  four  earthly 
paradises. 
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The  genius  on  whom  he  rode  pursued  the  straight- 
est  course,  and  flew  over  the  valley  of  ants,  which  is 
surrounded  by  such  lofty  cliffs  and  deep  impassable 
ravines  that  no  man  had  been  able  to  enter  it  before. 

Solomon  was  much  astonished  to  see  beneath  him 
a  host  of  ants,  which  were  as  large  as  wolves,  and, 
which,  owing  to  their  grey  eyes  and  feet,  appeared  at 
a  distance  like  a  cloud. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  queen  of  the  ants,  which 
had  never  seen  a  human  being,  was  in  no  small 
trouble  on  perceiving  the  king,  and  cried  to  her  sub¬ 
jects,  “  Retire  quickly  to  your  caverns !  ” 

But  Allah  said  to  her,  “  Assemble  all  thy  vassals, 
and  do  homage  to  Solomon,  who  is  king  of  the 
whole  creation.” 

Solomon,  to  whom  the  winds  had  wafted  these 
words,  then,  at  a  distance  of  six  leagues,  descended 
to  the  queen,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  valley 
was  covered  with  ants  as  far  as  his  eye  could  reach. 
Solomon  then  asked  the  queen,  who  was  standing  at 
their  head,  “  Why  fearest  thou  me,  since  thy  hosts 
are  so  numerous  that  they  could  lay  waste  the  whole 
earth?” 

“  I  fear  none  but  Allah,”  replied  the  queen ;  “  for 
if  my  subjects  which  thou  now  beholdest  were  threat¬ 
ened  with  danger,  seventy  times  their  number  would 
appear  at  a  single  nod  from  me.” 

“  Why,  then,  didst  thou  command  thy  ants  to 
retire  while  I  was  passing  above  thee  ?  ” 
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“  Because  I  feared  lest  they  might  look  after  thee, 
and  thus  forget  their  Creator  for  a  moment.” 

“  Is  there  any  favour  that  I  may  show  thee  ere  I 
depart  ?  ”  inquired  Solomon. 

“  I  know  of  none  :  but  rather  let  me  advise  thee  so 
to  live  that  thou  mayst  not  be  ashamed  of  thy  name, 
which  signifies  f  The  Immaculate ;  ’  beware  also  of 
ever  giving  away  thy  ring  without  first  saying,  ‘  In 
the  name  of  Allah  the  All-merciful.’  ” 

Solomon  once  more  exclaimed,  “  Lord,  thy  king¬ 
dom  is  greater  than  mine!”  and  took  leave  of  the 
queen  of  ants. 

On  his  return  he  commanded  the  genius  to  fly  into 
another  direction,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  devotions 
of  the  queen  and  her  subjects. 

On  arriving  at  the  frontiers  of  Palestine  he  heard 
how  some  one  prayed  : 

“  My  God,  who  hast  chosen  Abraham  to  be  thy 
friend,  redeem  me  soon  from  this  woeful  existence !  ” 

Solomon  descended  to  him,  and  beheld  an  aged 
man  bowed  down  with  years,  and  trembling  in  all  his 
limbs. 

“  Who  art  thou  ?  ” 

41 1  am  an  Israelite  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.” 

How  old  art  thou  ?  ” 

ie  AJlah  alone  knows.  I  counted  up  to  my  three 
hundredth  year,  and  since  that  time  full  fifty  or  sixty 
more  must  have  passed  away.” 

“  How  earnest  thou  to  so  great  an  age,  which, 
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since  Abraham’s  time,  no  human  being  has  at¬ 
tained  ?  ” 

“  I  once  saw  a  shooting  star  in  the  night  of  Al- 
Kadr,  and  expressed  the  senseless  wish  that  I  might 
meet  with  the  mightiest  prophet  before  I  died.” 

“  Thou  hast  now  reached  the  goal  of  thy  expecta¬ 
tions  :  prepare  thyself  to  die,  for  I  am  the  king  and 
prophet  Solomon,  to  whom  Allah  has  granted  a 
power  such  as  no  mortal  before  me  ever  possessed.” 
Scarcely  had  he  finished  these  words,  when  the  Angel 
of  Death  descended  in  human  form,  and  took  the  soul 
of  the  aged  man. 

“  Thou  must  have  been  quite  close  to  me,  since 
thou  earnest  so  promptly,”  said  Solomon  to  the  angel. 

“How  great  is  thy  mistake!  Be  it  known  to 
thee,  O  king !  that  I  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  an 
angel  whose  head  reaches  ten  thousand  years  beyond 
the  seventh  heaven,  whose  feet  are  five  hundred 
years  below  the  earth,  and  who,  withal,  is  so  power¬ 
ful  that  if  Allah  permitted  it,  he  could  swallow  the 
earth,  and  all  that  it  contains,  without  the  slightest 
effort. 

“  He  it  is  who  points  out  to  me  when,  where,  and 
how  I  must  take  a  soul.  His  gaze  is  fixed  on  the 
tree  Sidrat  Almuntaha,  which  bears  as  many  leaves 
inscribed  with  names  as  there  are  men  living  on  the 
earth. 

“  At  each  birth  a  new  leaf,  bearing  the  name  of 
the  newly  born,  bursts  forth  ;  and  when  any  one  has 
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reached  the  end  of  his  life,  his  leaf  withers  and  falls 
off,  and  at  the  same  instant  I  am  with  him  to  receive 
his  soul.” 

“  How  dost  thou  proceed  in  this  matter,  and 
whither  takest  thou  the  souls  at  death  ?  ” 

“  As  often  as  a  believer  dies,  Gabriel  attends  me 
and  wraps  his  soul  in  a  green  silken  sheet,  and  then 
breathes  it  into  a  green  bird  which  feeds  in  Paradise 
until  the  day  of  the  resurrection.  But  the  soul  of 
the  sinner  I  take  alone,  and  having  wrapt  it  in 
a  coarse  pitch-covered  woollen  cloth,  I  carry  it  to  the 
gates  of  hell,  where  it  wanders  among  abominable 
vapours  until  the  last  day.” 

Solomon  thanked  the  angel  for  his  information, 
and  besought  him,  when  he  should  one  day  come  to 
take  his  soul,  to  conceal  his  death  from  all  men  and 
spirits. 

He  then  washed  the  body  of  the  deceased,  buried 
him,  and  having  prayed  for  his  soul,  begged  for  a 
mitigation  of  his  bodily  pains  at  the  trial  he  was  to 
undergo  before  the  angels  Ankir  and  Munkir.* 

This  journey  had  fatigued  Solomon  so  much,  that 
he  ordered  the  genii,  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  to 
weave  strong  silken  carpets,  which  might  contain  him 

*  These  two  angels  make  inquiry  of  the  dead  concerning  his 
God  and  his  faith,  and  torment  him  if  he  be  not  able  to  answer 
properly. 

Similar  things  are  said  in  the  “  Chibut  hakebar  ”  (knocking  at 
the  tomb)  of  the  Rabbis.  —  Compare  Maraccius,  Prodrom.  §  iii. 
p.  90. 
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and  his  followers  together  with  all  the  requisite  uten¬ 
sils  and  equipages  for  travelling.  Whenever  he 
desired  thereafter  to  make  a  journey,  he  caused  one 
of  these  carpets  of  a  larger  or  smaller  size,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  his  attendants,  to  be  spread  out 
before  the  city,  and  as  soon  as  all  that  he  required  was 
placed  upon  it,  he  gave  a  signal  to  the  eight  winds  to 
raise  it  up.  He  then  seated  himself  on  his  throne, 
and  guided  them  into  whatever  direction  he  pleased, 
even  as  a  man  guides  his  horses  with  bit  and  reins. 

One  night  Abraham  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
and  said,  “Allah  has  distinguished  thee  above  all  other 
men  by  thy  wisdom  and  power.  He  has  subjected  to 
thy  rule  the  genii,  who  are  erecting  a  temple  at  thy 
command,  the  like  of  which  the  earth  has  never  borne 
before  ;  and  thou  ridest  on  the  winds  as  I  once  rode 
on  Borak,  who  shall  dwell  in  Paradise  until  the  birth 
of  Mohamed.  Show  thyself  grateful  therefore  unto 
the  only  God,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  ease  with 
which  thou  canst  travel  from  place  to  place,  visit  the 
cities  of  J athrib  *,  where  the  greatest  of  prophets  shall 
one  day  find  shelter  and  protection,  and  of  Mecca,  the 
place  of  his  birth,  where  now  the  holy  temple  stands 
which  I  and  my  son  Ismael  (peace  be  on  him !)  re¬ 
built  after  the  flood.” 

The  next  morning,  Solomon  proclaimed  that  he 
would  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  that 

*  The  ancient  name  of  Medina,  where  Mohamed  died. 
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each  and  every  Israelite  would  be  permitted  to  ac¬ 
company  him.  There  immediately  applied  so  many 
pilgrims,  that  Solomon  was  obliged  to  have  a  new 
carpet  woven  by  the  spirits,  two  leagues  in  length 
and  two  in  breadth. 

The  empty  space  which  remained  he  filled  with 
camels,  oxen  and  smaller  cattle,  which  he  designed  to 
sacrifice  at  Mecca,  and  to  divide  among  the  poor. 

F or  himself  he  had  a  throne  erected,  which  was  so 
studded  with  brilliant  jewels,  that  no  one  could  raise 
his  eyes  to  him.  The  men  of  distinguished  piety 
occupied  golden  seats  near  the  throne :  the  learned 
were  seated  on  silver,  and  part  of  the  common  people 
on  wood.  The  genii  and  demons  were  commanded 
to  fly  before  him,  for  he  trusted  them  so  little,  that 
he  desired  to  have  them  constantly  in  Ids  presence, 
and  therefore  always  drank  out  of  crystal  cups  so  as 
never  to  lose  sight  of  them,  even  when  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  satisfy  his  thirst.  But  the  birds  he  directed 
to  fly  above  the  carpet  in  close  array,  to  protect  the 
travellers  from  the  sun. 

When  the  arrangements  were  complete,  and  men, 
spirits,  birds  and  beasts  were  assembled,  he  com¬ 
manded  the  eight  winds  to  raise  up  the  carpet  with 
all  that  it  contained,  and  to  carry  it  to  Medina.  In 
the  vicinity  of  that  city,  he  made  a  signal  to  the 
birds  to  lower  their  wings :  whereupon  the  winds  gra¬ 
dually  abated,  until  the  carpet  rested  on  the  earth. 

But  no  one  was  permitted  to  leave  the  carpet,  for 
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Medina  was  then  inhabited  by  worshippers  of  idols, 
with  whom  the  king  would  not  suffer  his  subjects  to 
come  in  contact. 

Solomon  went  unattended  to  the  spot  where,  in 
later  times,  Mohamed  erected  his  first  mosque,  —  it 
was  then  a  burial-ground,  —  performed  his  mid-day 
devotions,  and  then  returned  to  the  carpet.  The 
birds  at  his  nod  spread  their  wings,  the  winds  bore 
up  the  carpet,  and  swept  on  with  it  to  Mecca.  This 
city  was  then  governed  by  the  Djorhamides,  who  had 
migrated  there  from  the  Southern  Arabia,  and  were 
at  that  time  worshippers  of  the  only  God,  keeping 
the  Kaaba  as  pure  from  idolatry  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  and  of  Ismael.  Solomon  therefore 
entered  it,  with  all  his  attendants,  performed  the 
ceremonies  obligatory  on  pilgrims,  and  when  he  had 
slain  the  victims  which  he  brought  with  him  from 
Jerusalem,  he  pronounced  in  the  Kaaba  a  long  dis¬ 
course,  in  which  he  predicted  the  future  birth  of 
Mohamed,  and  exhorted  all  his  hearers  to  enforce 
faith  in  him  upon  their  children  and  descendants. 

After  a  stay  of  three  days,  king  Solomon  resolved 
to  return  again  to  Jerusalem.  But  when  the  birds 
had  unfolded  their  wings,  and  the  carpet  was  already 
in  motion,  he  suddenly  discovered  a  ray  of  light 
striking  upon  it,  whence  he  concluded  that  one  of 
his  birds  had  left  its  post. 

He  therefore  summoned  the  eagle,  and  directed  him 
to  call  over  the  names  of  all  the  birds,  and  to  report 
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which  was  absent.  The  eagle  obeyed,  and  soon  came 
back  with  the  answer  that  the  hoopo  was  wanting. 

The  king  grew  enraged;  the  more  so  because  he 
needed  the  hoopo  during  the  journey,  since  no  other 
bird  possessed  its  powers  to  descry  the  hidden  fount¬ 
ains  of  the  desert. 

“  Soar  aloft,”  he  cried  harshly  to  the  eagle;  “  search 
for  the  hoopo,  and  bring  it  hither,  that  I  may  pluck 
off  its  feathers,  and  expose  it  naked  to  the  scorching 
sun,  until  the  worms  shall  have  consumed  it.” 

The  eagle  soared  heavenwards,  until  the  earth  be¬ 
neath  him  appeared  like  an  inverted  bowl.  He  then 
halted,  and  looked  into  every  direction  to  discover 
the  truant  subject.  As  soon  as  he  spied  it  coming 
from  the  south,  he  plunged  down,  and  would  have 
seized  it  in  his  talons,  but  the  hoopo  adjured  him  by 
Solomon  to  forbear. 

“  Darest  thou  to  invoke  the  king’s  protection  ?  ” 
replied  the  eagle.  “  Well  may  thy  mother  weep  for 
thee.  The  king  is  enraged,  for  he  has  discovered 
thy  absence,  and  sworn  to  punish  it  terribly.” 

“  Lead  me  to  him,”  rejoined  the  other.  “  I  know 
that  he  will  excuse  my  absence  when  he  hears  where 
I  have  been,  and  what  I  have  to  report  of  my  ex¬ 
cursion.” 

The  eagle  led  him  to  the  king,  who  was  sitting  on 
his  judgment-throne  with  wrathful  countenance,  and 
instantly  drew  the  delinquent  violently  towards  him. 
The  hoopo  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  hung  down 
his  plumage,  in  token  of  submission.  But  when  So- 
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lomon  would  have  grasped  him  still  more  tightly,  he 
cried,  “  Remember,  O  prophet  of  Allah  !  that  thou, 
too,  shalt  one  day  give  an  account  unto  the  Lord : 
let  me  therefore  not  be  condemned  unheard.” 

“  How  canst  thou  excuse  thy  absenting  thyself 
without  my  permission  ?  ” 

“  I  bring  information  respecting  a  country  and  a 
queen  whose  names  thou  hast  not  even  heard  of :  — 
the  country  of  Saba,  and  queen  Balkis.” 

£C  These  names  are  indeed  quite  strange  to  me. 
Who  has  informed  thee  of  them  ?  ” 

“  A  hoopo  from  those  regions,  whom  I  met  during 
one  of  my  short  excursions.  In  the  course  of  our 
conversation  I  spoke  to  him  of  thee,  and  thy  exten¬ 
sive  dominions,  and  he  was  astonished  that  thy  fame 
should  not  yet  have  reached  his  home.  He  entreated 
me  therefore  to  accompany  him  there,  and  convince 
myself  that  it  would  be  worth  thy  while  to  subject 
the  land  of  Saba  unto  thy  sceptre. 

“  On  our  way  he  related  to  me  the  whole  history  of 
that  country  down  to  its  present  queen,  who  rules 
over  so  large  an  army,  that  she  requires  twelve 
thousand  captains  to  command  it.” 

Solomon  relinquished  his  hold  of  the  hoopo,  and 
commanded  him  to  recount  all  that  he  had  heard  of 
that  country,  and  its  history ;  whereupon  the  bird 
began  as  follows :  —  “  Most  mighty  king  and  prophet  ! 
be  it  known  to  thee  that  Saba  is  the  capital  of  an 
extensive  country  in  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  was 
founded  by  king  Saba,  Ibn  Jashab,  Ibn  Sarab,  Ibn 
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Kachtan.  His  name  was  properly  Abd  Shems  (the 
servant  of  the  Sun) ;  but  he  had  received  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Saba  (one  who  takes  captive),  by  reason  of 
his  numerous  conquests.” 

Saba  was  the  largest  and  most  superb  city  ever 
constructed  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  strongly  fortified,  that  it  might  have  defied  the 
united  armies  of  the  world. 

But  that  which  especially  distinguished  this  city 
of  marble  palaces  were  the  magnificent  gardens  in  the 
centre  of  which  it  stood. 

For  King  Saba  had,  in  compliance  with  the 
counsels  of  the  wise  Lockman,  constructed  vast  dykes 
and  numerous  canals,  both  to  guard  the  people  from 
inundation  during  the  rainy  season,  and  also  against 
want  of  water  in  time  of  drought. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  this  country,  which  is 
so  vast  that  a  good  horseman  would  require  a  month 
to  traverse  it,  became  rapidly  the  richest  and  most 
fertile  of  the  whole  earth.  It  was  covered  with  the 
finest  trees  in  every  direction,  so  that  its  travellers 
knew  nothing  of  the  scorching  sun.  Its  air  too  was 
so  pure  and  refreshing,  and  its  sky  so  transparent, 
that  the  inhabitants  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  health. 

Tire  land  of  Saba  was,  as  it  were,  a  diadem  on  the 
brow  of  the  universe. 

This  state  of  felicity  endured  as  long  as  it  pleased 
Allah.  King  Saba,  its  founder,  died,  and  was  sue- 
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ceeded  by  other  kings,  who  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
Lockman’s  labours,  without  thinking  of  preserving 
them :  —  but  time  was  busy  with  their  destruction. 
The  torrents  plunging  from  the  adjacent  mountains 
gradually  undermined  the  dyke  which  had  been  con¬ 
structed  to  restrain  and  to  distribute  them  into  the 
various  canals,  so  that  it  fell  in  at  last,  and  the  whole 
country  was,  in  consequence,  laid  waste  by  a  fearful 
flood.  The  first  precursors  of  an  approaching  disaster 
showed  themselves  in  the  reign  of  king  Amru.  In 
his  time  it  was  that  the  priestess  Dharifa  beheld  in  a 
dream  a  vast  dark  cloud,  which,  bursting  amid  terrific 
thunderings,  poured  destruction  upon  the  land.  She 
told  her  dream  to  the  king,  and  made  no  secret  of  her 
fears  respecting  the  welfare  of  his  empire ;  but  the 
king  and  his  courtiers  endeavoured  to  silence  her,  and 
continued,  as  before,  their  heedless,  careless  courses. 

One  day,  however,  while  Amru  was  in  a  grove  in 
dalliance  with  two  maidens,  the  priestess  stepped 
before  him  with  dishevelled  hair  and  ruffled  counte¬ 
nance,  and  predicted  anew  the  speedy  desolation  of 
the  country. 

The  king  dismissed  his  companions?  and  having 
seated  the  priestess  beside  him,  inquired  of  her  what 
new  omen  foreboded  this  evil.  “  On  my  way  hither,” 
replied  Dharifa,  “  I  have  met  crimson  rats  standing 
erect,  and  wiping  their  eyes  with  their  feet ;  and  a 
turtle,  which,  lay  on  its  back,  struggling  in  vain  to 
rise :  —  these  are  certain  signs  of  a  flood,  which  shall 
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reduce  this  country  to  the  sad  condition  in  which 
it  was  in  ancient  times.” 

“  What  proof  givest  thou  me  of  the  truth  of  thy 
statement  ?  ”  inquired  Amru. 

“  Gro  to  the  dyke,  and  thine  own  eyes  shall  con¬ 
vince  thee.” 

The  king  went,  but  speedily  came  back  to  the  grove 
with  distracted  countenance.  “  I  have  seen  a  dread¬ 
ful  sight,”  he  cried.  “  Three  rats  as  large  as  porcu¬ 
pines  were  gnawing  the  dykes  with  their  teeth,  and 
tearing  off  pieces  of  rock  which  fifty  men  would  not 
have  been  able  to  move.” 

Dharifa  then  gave  him  still  other  signs ;  and  he 
himself  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw  the  tops  of  the 
loftiest  trees  covered  with  sand  —  an  evident  presage 
of  the  approaching  flood ;  —  so  that  he  resolved  to 
fly  from  his  country. 

Yet,  in  order  to  dispose  of  his  castles  and  posses¬ 
sions  to  advantage,  he  concealed  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard,  and  invented  the  following  pretext  for  his 
emigration. 

One  day  he  gave  a  grand  banquet  to  his  highest 
officers  of  state  and  the  chiefs  of  his  army ;  but  arrang¬ 
ed  with  his  son  beforehand  that  he  should  strike  him 
in  the  face  during  a  discussion.  When  this  accord¬ 
ingly  took  place  at  the  public  table,  the  king  sprang 
up,  drew  his  sword,  and  feigned  to  slay  his  son ;  but, 
as  he  had  foreseen,  his  guests  rushed  in  between 
them,  and  hurried  away  the  prince.  Amru  then 
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swore  tlmt  he  would  no  longer  remain  in  a  country 
where  he  had  suffered  such  a  disgrace.  But  when  all 
his  estates  were  sold,  he  avowed  the  true  motive  of  his 
emigration;  and  many  tribes  joined  themselves  to  him. 

Soon  after  his  departure,  the  predicted  calamities 
took  place,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Saba,  or  Mareb,  as 
this  city  is  sometimes  called,  listened  neither  to  the 
warnings  of  Dharifa  nor  the  admonition  of  a  prophet 
whom  Allah  had  sent  them.  The  strong  dyke  fell 
in,  and  the  waters  pouring  from  the  mountain,  de¬ 
vastated  the  city  and  the  entire  vicinity.  “  As,  how¬ 
ever,  the  men  of  Saba”  continued  the  Hoopo  in  his 
narrative  before  king  Solomon,  “  who  had  fled  into 
the  mountain  were  improved  by  their  misfortune, 
and  repented,  they  soon  succeeded,  with  the  help  of 
Allah,  in  constructing  new  dams,  and  in  restoring 
their  country  to  a  high  degree  of  power  and  pros¬ 
perity,  which  went  on  increasing  under  the  succeeding 
kings,  though  the  old  vices  too  re-appeared,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  they  even 
worshipped  the  sun.”  The  last  king  of  Saba,  named 
Sharahbil,  was  a  monster  of  tyranny.  He  had  a 
vizier  descended  from  the  ancient  royal  house  of  the 
Himiarites,  who  was  so  handsome,  that  he  found  fa¬ 
vour  in  the  eyes  of  the  daughters  of  the  genii,  and  they 
often  placed  themselves  in  his  way  in  the  shape  of  ga¬ 
zelles,  merely  to  gaze  upon  him.  One  of  them,  whose 
name  was  Umeira,  felt  so  ardent  an  attachment  for 
the  vizier,  that  she  completely  forgot  the  distinction 
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between  men  ancl  genii,  and  one  day,  while  he  was 
following  the  chase,  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
virgin,  and  offered  him  her  hand,  on  condition  that  he 
would  follow  her,  and  never  demand  an  account  of 
any  of  her  actions.  The  vizier  thought  the  daughter 
of  the  genii  so  far  exalted  above  all  human  beauty, 
that  he  lost  his  self-command,  and  consented,  without 
reflection,  to  all  that  she  proposed.  Umeira  then 
journeyed  with  him  to  the  island  where  she  lived, 
and  married  him.  Within  a  year’s  time  she  bore  a 
daughter,  whom  she  called  Balkis ;  but  soon  after  that 
she  left  her  husband,  because  he  (as  Moses  had  done 
with  Alkidhr)  had  repeatedly  inquired  into  her  mo¬ 
tives  when  unable  to  comprehend  her  actions.  The 
vizier  then  returned  with  Balkis  to  his  native  country, 
and  concealed  himself  in  one  of  its  valleys  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  capital :  there  Balkis  grew  up  like  the 
fairest  flower  of  Yemen,  but  she  was  obliged  to  live 
in  greater  retirement  the  older  she  became,  for  her 
father  feared  lest  Sharahbil  might  hear  of  her,  and 
treat  her  as  remorselessly  as  the  other  maidens  of  Saba. 

Nevertheless,  Heaven  had  decreed  that  all  his  pre¬ 
cautions  should  be  abortive ;  for  the  king,  in  order 
to  learn  the  condition  of  his  empire,  and  the  secret 
sentiments  of  his  subjects,  once  made  a  journey  on 
foot,  disguised  like  a  beggar,  throughout  the  land. 
When  he  came  to  the  region  where  the  vizier  lived, 
he  heard  both  him  and  his  daughter  much  spoken  of, 
because  no  one  knew  who  he  was,  nor  whence  he  had 
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come,  nor  why  he  lived  in  such  obscurity.  The  king 
therefore  caused  his  residence  to  be  pointed  out,  and 
he  reached  it  at  the  moment  when  the  vizier  and  his 
daughter  were  seated  at  table.  His  first  glance  fell 
on  Balkis,  who  was  then  in  her  fourteenth  year,  and 
beautiful  like  a  houri  of  Paradise,  for,  with  the  grace 
and  loveliness  of  woman,  she  combined  the  trans¬ 
parent  complexion  and  the  majesty  of  the  genii.  But 
how  great  was  his  astonishment,  when,  fixing  his  eye 
on  her  father,  he  recognised  his  former  vizier,  who 
had  so  suddenly  disappeared,  and  whose  fate  had 
remained  unknown ! 

As  soon  as  the  vizier  observed  that  the  king  had 
recognised  him,  he  fell  down  at  his  feet,  imploring  his 
favour,  and  relating  all  that  had  befallen  him  during 
his  absence.  Sharahbil  pardoned  him  from  love  to 
Balkis,  but  demanded  that  he  should  resume  his 
former  functions,  and  at  the  same  time  presented  him 
with  a  palace  in  the  finest  situation  near  his  capital. 
But  a  few  weeks  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  the 
vizier  one  morning  returned  from  the  city  with  a 
heavily  clouded  brow,  and  said  to  Balkis,  “  My  fears 
are  now  realized !  The  king  has  asked  thy  hand,  and 
I  could  not  refuse  without  endangering  my  life,  al¬ 
though  I  would  rather  see  thee  laid  in  thy  grave 
than  in  the  arms  of  tins  tyrant.” 

“  Dismiss  your  fears,  my  father,”  replied  Balkis ; 
“  I  shall  free  me  and  my  whole  sex  from  this  aban¬ 
doned  man.  Only  put  on  a  cheerful  brow,  that  he 
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may  not  conceive  any  suspicion,  and  request  of  him, 
as  the  only  favour  I  demand,  that  our  nuptials  be 
solemnised  here  in  privacy.” 

The  king  cheerfully  agreed  to  the  wish  of  his 
bride,  and  repaired  on  the  following  morning,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  few  servants,  to  the  vizier’s  palace,  where 
he  was  entertained  with  royal  magnificence.  After 
the  repast,  the  vizier  retired  with  his  guests,  and 
Balkis  remained  alone  with  the  king.  But  on  a  given 
signal  her  female  slaves  appeared :  one  of  them  sang, 
another  played  on  the  harp,  a  third  danced  before 
them,  and  a  fourth  presented  wine  in  golden  cups. 
The  last  was,  by  Balkis’s  directions,  especially  active, 
so  that  the  king,  whom  she  urged  by  every  art  to 
partake  of  the  strongest  wines,  soon  fell  back  lifeless 
on  his  divan.  Balkis  now  drew  forth  a  dagger  from 
beneath  her  robe,  and  plunged  it  so  deeply  into  the 
heart  of  Sharahbil,  that  his  soul  rushed  instantly 
to  hell.  She  then  called  her  father,  and  pointing  to 
the  corpse  before  her,  said,  “  To-morrow  morning  let 
the  most  influential  men  of  the  city,  and  also  some 
chiefs  of  the  army,  be  commanded,  in  the  king’s 
name,  to  send  him  their  daughters.  This  will  produce 
a  revolt,  which  we  shall  improve  to  our  advantage.” 

Balkis  was  not  mistaken  in  her  conjecture ;  for  the 
men,  whose  daughters  were  threatened  with  infamy, 
called  their  kinsmen  together,  and  marched  in  the 
evening  to  the  palace  of  the  vizier,  threatening  to  set 
it  on  fire  unless  the  king  should  be  delivered  up  to 
them. 
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Balkis  then  cut  off  the  king’s  head,  and  flung  it 
through  the  window  to  the  assembled  insurgents.  In¬ 
stantly  there  arose  the  loud  exultations  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  the  city  was  festively  illumined,  and  Balkis,  as 
protectress  of  her  sex,  was  proclaimed  queen  of  Saba. 
“  This  queen,”  concluded  the  Hoopo,  “  has  been  reign¬ 
ing  there  since  many  years  in  great  wisdom  and  pru¬ 
dence,  and  justice  prevails  throughout  her  now 
flourishing  empire.  She  assists  at  all  the  councils 
of  her  viziers,  concealed  from  the  gaze  of  men  by  a  fine 
curtain,  and  seated  on  a  lofty  throne  of  most  skilful 
workmanship,  and  adorned  with  jewels.  But,  like 
many  of  the  kings  of  that  country  before  her,  she  is 
a  worshipper  of  the  sun.” 

“We  shall  see,”  said  Solomon,  when  the  Hoopo 
had  concluded  the  account  of  his  journey,  “  whether 
thou  hast  spoken  the  truth,  or  art  to  be  numbered 
amongst  deceivers.” 

He  then  caused  a  fountain  to  be  pointed  out  by  the 
Hoopo,  performed  his  ablutions,  and,  when  he  had 
prayed,  wrote  the  following  lines:  — “From  Solo¬ 
mon,  the  son  of  David  and  servant  of  Allah,  to 
Balkis,  queen  of  Saba.  In  the  name  of  Allah  the 
All-merciful  and  Gracious,  blessed  are  they  who 
follow  the  guidance  of  fate  !  follow  thou  my  invita¬ 
tion,  and  present  thyself  before  me  as  a  believer.” 
This  note  he  sealed  with  musk,  stamped  his  signet 
on  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  Hoopo,  with  the  words,  “  Take 
this  letter  to  Queen  Balkis ;  then  retire,  but  not  so 
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far  as  to  preclude  thee  from  hearing  what  she  shall 
advise  with  her  viziers  respecting  it.” 

The  Hoopo,  with  the  letter  in  his  bill,  darted  away 
like  an  arrow,  and  arrived  next  day  at  Mared.  The 
queen  was  surrounded  by  all  her  councillors,  when  he 
stepped  into  her  hall  of  state,  and  dropped  the  letter 
into  her  lap.  She  started  as  soon  as  she  beheld  Solo¬ 
mon’s  mighty  signet,  opened  the  letter  hurriedly,  and, 
having  first  read  it  to  herself,  communicated  it  to  her 
counsellors,  among  whom  were  also  her  highest  chief¬ 
tains,  and  entreated  their  counsel  on  this  important 
matter. 

But  they  replied  with  one  voice,  “  You  may  rely 
on  our  power  and  courage,  and  act  according  to  your 
good  pleasure  and  wisdom.” 

“  Before,  then,  I  engage  in  war,”  said  Balkis, 
“  which  always  entails  much  suffering  and  misfortune 
upon  a  country,  I  will  send  some  presents  to  king 
Solomon,  and  see  how  he  will  receive  my  ambas¬ 
sadors.  If  he  suffers  himself  to  be  bribed,  he  is  no 
more  than  other  kings  who  have  fallen  before  our 
power;  but  if  he  reject  my  presents,  then  is  he  a 
true  prophet,  whose  faith  we  must  embrace.” 

She  then  dressed  five  hundi’ed  youths  like  maidens, 
and  as  many  maidens  like  young  men,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  former  to  behave  in  the  presence  of  So¬ 
lomon  like  girls,  and  the  latter  like  boys.  She  then 
had  a  thousand  carpets  prepared  wrought  with  gold 
and  silver,  a  crown  composed  of  the  finest  pearls  and 
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hyacinths,  and  many  loads  of  musk,  amber,  aloes, 
and  other  precious  products  of  South  Arabia.  To 
these  she  added  a  closed  casket  containing  an  un- 
perforated  pearl,  a  diamond  intricately  pierced,  and 
a  goblet  of  crystal. 

“  As  a  true  prophet,”  she  wrote  to  him,  “  thou 
wilt  no  doubt  be  able  to  distinguish  the  youths  from 
the  maidens,  to  divine  the  contents  of  the  closed 
casket,  to  perforate  the  pearl,  to  thread  the  diamond, 
and  to  fill  the  goblet  with  water  that  has  neither 
dropped  from  the  clouds  nor  gushed  forth  from  the 
earth.” 

All  these  presents  and  her  letter  she  sent  to  him  by 
experienced  and  intelligent  men,  to  whom  she  said  at 
their  departure,  “  If  Solomon  meet  you  with  pride 
and  harshness,  be  not  cast  down,  for  these  are  indica¬ 
tions  of  human  weakness  ;  but  if  he  receive  you  with 
kindness  and  condescension,  be  on  your  guard,  for 
you  then  have  to  do  with  a  prophet.” 

The  Hoopo  heard  all  this,  for  he  had  kept  close 
to  the  queen  until  the  ambassadors  had  departed. 
He  then  flew  in  a  direct  line,  without  resting,  to  the 
tent  of  Solomon,  to  whom  he  reported  what  he  had 
heard.  The  king  then  commanded  the  genii  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  carpet  which  should  cover  the  space  of  nine 
parasangs,  and  to  spread  it  out  at  the  steps  of  his 
throne  towards  the  south.  To  the  eastward,  where 
the  carpet  ceased,  he  caused  a  lofty  golden  wall  to 
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be  erected,  and  to  the  westward,  one  of  silver.  On 
both  sides  of  the  carpet  he  ranged  the  rarest  foreign 
animals,  and  all  kinds  of  genii  and  demons. 

The  ambassadors  were  greatly  confused  on  ar¬ 
riving  in  Solomon’s  encampment,  where  a  splendour 
and  magnificence  was  displayed  such  as  they  had 
never  conceived  of  before.  The  first  thing  they  did 
on  beholding  the  immense  carpet,  which  their  eyes 
were  unable  to  survey,  was  to  fling  away  their  thou¬ 
sand  carpets,  which  they  had  brought  as  a  present  for 
the  king.  The  nearer  they  came  the  greater  waxed 
their  perplexity,  on  account  of  the  many  singular 
birds,  and  beasts,  and  spirits  through  whose  ranks 
they  had  to  pass  in  approaching  Solomon  ;  but  their 
hearts  were  relieved  as  soon  as  they  stood  before 
him,  for  he  greeted  them  with  kindness,  and  inquired 
with  smiling  lips  what  had  brought  them  to  him  ? 

“We  are  the  bearers  of  a  letter  from  queen 
Balkis,”  replied  the  most  eloquent  of  the  embassy, 
while  he  presented  the  letter. 

“  I  know  its  contents,”  replied  Solomon,  “  without 
opening  it,  as  well  as  those  of  the  casket  which  you 
have  brought  with  you ;  and  I  shall,  by  the  help  of 
Allah,  perforate  your  pearl,  and  cause  your  diamond 
to  be  threaded.  But  I  will  first  of  all  fill  your  goblet 
with  water,  which  has  not  fallen  from  the  clouds,  nor 
gushed  from  the  earth,  and  distinguish  the  beardless 
youths  from  the  virgins  who  accompany  you.”  He 
then  caused  one  thousand  silver  bowls  and  basins  to  be 
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brought,  and  commanded  the  male  and  female  slaves 
to  wash  themselves.  The  former  immediately  put 
their  hands,  on  which  the  water  was  poured,  to  their 
faces ;  but  the  latter  first  emptied  it  into  their  right 
hands  as  it  flowed  from  the  bowl  into  their  left,  and 
then  washed  their  faces  with  both  their  hands.  Here¬ 
upon  Solomon  readily  discovered  the  sexes  of  the 
slaves,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  ambassadors. 
This  being  done,  he  commanded  a  tall  and  corpulent 
slave  to  mount  on  a  young  and  fiery  horse,  and  to 
ride  through  the  camp  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and  to 
return  instantly  to  him.  When  the  slave  returned 
with  the  steed  to  Solomon,  there  poured  from  him 
whole  torrents  of  perspiration,  so  that  the  crysta 
goblet  was  immediately  filled. 

“Here,”  said  Solomon  to  the  ambassadors,  “is 
water  which  has  neither  come  out  of  the  earth  nor 
from  heaven.”  The  pearl  he  perforated  with  the 
stone,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  he  was  indebted  to 
Sachr  and  the  raven ;  but  the  threading  of  the  dia¬ 
mond,  in  whose  opening  there  was  every  possible  curve, 
puzzled  him,  until  a  demon  brought  him  a  worm, 
which  crept  through  the  jewel,  leaving  a  silken  thread 
behind.  Solomon  inquired  of  the  worm  how  he  might 
reward  him  for  this  great  service,  by  which  he  had 
saved  his  dignity  as  a  prophet.  The  worm  requested 
that  a  fine  fruit  tree  should  be  appointed  to  him  as 
his  dwelling.  Solomon  gave  him  the  mulberry-tree. 
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which  from  that  time  affords  a  shelter  and  nourish¬ 
ment  to  the  silkworm  for  ever. 

“  You  have  seen  now,”  said  Solomon  to  the  am¬ 
bassadors,  “  that  I  have  successfully  passed  all  the 
trials  which  your  queen  has  imposed  on  me.  Re¬ 
turn  to  her,  together  with  the  presents  destined 
for  me,  of  which  I  do  not  stand  in  need,  and 
tell  her  that  if  she  do  not  accept  my  faith,  and  do 
homage  unto  me,  I  shall  invade  her  country  with  an 
army,  which  no  human  power  shall  be  able  to  resist, 
and  drag  her  a  wretched  captive  to  my  capital.” 

The  ambassadors  left  Solomon  under  the  fullest 
conviction  of  his  might,  and  mission  as  a  prophet ; 
and  their  report  respecting  all  that  had  passed  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  king  made  the  same  impression 
on  Queen  Balkis. 

“  Solomon  is  a  mighty  prophet,”  said  she  to  the 
viziers  who  surrounded  her,  and  had  listened  to  the 
narrative  of  the  ambassadors  :  “  the  best  plan  I  can 
adopt  is  to  journey  to  him  with  the  leaders  of 
my  army,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  he  demands  of 
us.”  She  then  commanded  the  necessary  preparations 
for  the  journey  to  be  made ;  and  before  her  departure 
she  locked  up  her  throne,  which  she  left  with  the 
greatest  reluctance,  in  a  hall  which  it  was  impossible 
to  reach  without  first  stepping  through  six  other  closed 
halls :  and  all  the  seven  halls  were  in  the  innermost 
of  the  seven  closed  apartments  of  which  the  palace, 
guarded  by  her  most  faithful  servants,  consisted. 
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When  Queen  Balkis,  attended  by  her  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  captains,  each  of  whom  commanded  several 
thousand  men,  had  come  within  a  parasang  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  encampment,  he  said  to  his  hosts,  “Which  of 
you  will  bring  me  the  throne  of  Queen  Balkis  before 
she  come  to  me  as  a  believer,  that  I  may  rightfully 
appropriate  this  curious  piece  of  art  while  yet  in  the 
possession  of  an  infidel?” 

Hereupon  a  misshapen  demon  (who  was  as  large 
as  a  mountain)  said,  “  I  will  bring  it  to  thee  before 
noon,  ere  thou  dismiss  thy  council.  I  am  not  wanting 
in  power  for  the  achievement,  and  thou  mayest  en¬ 
trust  me  with  the  throne  without  any  apprehension.” 

But  Solomon  had  not  so  much  time  left,  for  he 
already  perceived  at  a  distance  the  clouds  of  dust 
raised  by  the  army  of  Saba. 

“  Then,”  said  his  vizier,  Assaf,  the  son  of  Burahja, 
who,  by  reason  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  holy 
names  of  Allah,  found  nothing  too  difficult,  “raise 
thy  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  before  thou  shalt 
be  able  to  cast  them  down  again  to  the  earth,  the 
throne  of  the  queen  of  Saba  shall  stand  here  before 
thee.” 

Solomon  gazed  heavenward,  and  Assaf  called  Allah 
by  his  holiest  name,  praying  that  he  might  send  him 
the  throne  of  Balkis.  Then,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  the  throne  rolled  through  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  until  it  came  to  the  throne  of  Solomon,  and 
rose  up  through  the  opening  ground,  whereupon 
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Solomon  exclaimed,  “  How  great  is  the  goodness  of 
Allah !  this  was  assuredly  intended  as  a  trial  whether 
I  should  be  grateful  to  him  or  not ;  but  whosoever 
acknowledgeth  the  goodness  of  Allah,  does  it  to  him¬ 
self,  and  whoever  denieth  it,  does  no  less  so.  Allah 
has  no  need  of  human  gratitude  !  ” 

After  having  admired  the  throne,  he  said  to  one  of 
his  servants,  “Make  some  change  on  it,  and  let  us 
see  whether  Balkis  will  recognise  it  again.”  The 
servants  took  several  parts  of  the  throne  to  pieces, 
and  replaced  them  differently.  But  when  Balkis  was 
asked  whether  her  throne  was  like  it?  she  replied, 
“  It  seems  as  if  it  were  the  same.” 

This  and  other  replies  of  the  queen  convinced  Solo¬ 
mon  of  her  superior  understanding,  for  she  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  recognised  her  throne ;  but  her  answer 
was  so  equivocal,  that  it  did  not  sound  either  re¬ 
proachful  or  suspicious.  But  before  he  would  enter 
into  more  intimate  relations  with  her,  he  desired  to 
clear  up  a  certain  point  respecting  her,  and  to  see 
whether  she  actually  had  cloven  feet,  as  several  of  his 
demons  would  have  him  to  believe ;  or  whether  they 
had  only  invented  the  defect  from  fear  lest  he  might 
marry  her,  and  beget  children,  who,  as  descendants 
of  the  genii,  would  be  even  more  mighty  than  him¬ 
self.  He  therefore  caused  her  to  be  conducted  through 
a  hall,  whose  floor  was  of  crystal,  and  under  which 
water,  tenanted  by  every  variety  of  fish,  was  flowing. 
Balkis,  who  had  never  seen  a  crystal  floor,  supposed 
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that  there  was  water  to  be  passed  through,  and  there¬ 
fore  raised  her  robe  slightly,  when  the  king  discovered, 
to  his  great  joy,  a  beautifully-shaped  female  foot. 
When  his  eye  was  satisfied,  he  called  to  her :  “  Come 
hither,  there  is  no  water  here,  but  only  a  crystal 
floor,  and  confess  thyself  to  the  faith  in  one  only 
God.”  Balkis  approached  the  throne,  which  stood  at 
the  end  of  the  hall,  and  in  Solomon’s  presence  ab¬ 
jured  the  worship  of  the  sun. 

Solomon  then  married  Balkis,  but  reinstated  her  as 
queen  of  Saba,  and  spent  three  days  in  every  month 
with  her. 

On  one  of  his  progresses  from  Jerusalem  to 
Mareb,  he  passed  through  a  valley  inhabited  by  apes, 
which,  however,  dressed  and  lived  like  men,  and  had 
more  comfortable  dwellings  than  other  apes,  and  even 
bore  all  kinds  of  weapons.  He  descended  from  his 
flying  carpet,  and  marched  into  the  valley  with  a  few 
of  his  troops.  The  apes  hurried  together  to  drive 
him  back,  but  one  of  their  elders  stepped  forward 
and  said :  “  Let  us  rather  seek  safety  in  submission, 
for  our  foe  is  a  holy  prophet.  Three  apes  were 
immediately  chosen  as  ambassadors  to  negotiate  with 
Solomon.  He  received  them  kindly,  and  inquired 
to  which  class  of  apes  they  belonged,  and  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  they  were  so  skilled  in  all  human 
arts?  The  ambassadors  replied:  “  Be  not  astonished 
at  us,  for  we  are  descended  from  men,  and  are  the 
remnant  of  a  Jewish  community,  which,  notwith- 
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standing  all  admonition,  continued  to  desecrate  tlie 
Sabbath,  until  Allah  cursed  them,  and  turned  them 
into  apes.*  Solomon  was  moved  to  compassion ;  and, 
to  protect  them  from  all  further  animosity  on  the  part 
of  man,  gave  them  a  parchment,  in  which  he  secured 
to  them  for  ever  the  undisturbed  possession  of  this 
valley. 

[At  the  time  of  the  calif  Omar,  there  came  a  di¬ 
vision  of  troops  into  this  valley ;  but  when  they 
would  have  raised  their  tents  to  occupy  it,  there 
came  an  aged  ape,  with  a  scroll  of  parchment  in  his 
hands,  and  presented  it  to  the  leader  of  the  soldiers. 
Yet,  as  no  one  was  able  to  read  it,  they  sent  it  to  Omar 
at  Medina,  to  whom  it  was  explained  by  a  Jew,  who 
had  been  converted  to  Islam.  He  sent  it  back  forth¬ 
with,  and  commanded  the  troops  to  evacuate  the 
valley.] 

Meanwhile  Balkis  soon  found  a  dangerous  rival  in 
Djarada,  the  daughter  of  king  1ST ubara,  who  governed 
one  of  the  finest  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean.  This 
king  was  a  fearful  tyrant,  and  forced  all  his  subjects 
to  worship  him  as  a  God. 

As  soon  as  Solomon  heard  of  it,  he  marched 
against  him  with  as  many  troops  as  his  largest  carpet 
could  contain,  conquered  the  island,  and  slew  the 
king  with  his  own  hand.  When  he  was  on  the  point 
of  leaving  the  palace  of  N ubara,  there  stept  before 
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him  a  virgin  who  far  surpassed  in  beauty  and  grace 
the  whole  harem  of  Solomon,  not  even  the  queen  of 
Saba  excepted.  He  commanded  her  to  be  led  to  his 
carpet,  and,  threatening  her  with  death,  forced  her 
to  accept  his  faith  and  his  hand. 

But  Djarada  saw  in  Solomon  only  the  murderer  of 
her  father,  and  replied  to  his  caresses  with  sighs 
and  tears. 

Solomon  hoped  that  time  would  heal  her  wounds, 
and  reconcile  her  to  her  fate.  But  when  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  a  whole  year  her  heart  still  remained 
closed  against  love  and  joy,  he  overwhelmed  her 
with  reproaches,  and  inquired  how  he  might  assuage 
her  grief. 

“  As  it  is  not  in  thy  power,”  replied  Djarada,  “  to 
recall  my  father  to  life,  send  a  few  genii  to  my  home ; 
let  them  bi’ing  his  statue,  and  place  it  in  my 
chamber.  Perhaps  the  very  sight  of  his  image  will 
procure  me  some  consolation.” 

Solomon  was  weak  enough  to  comply  with  her 
request,  and  to  defile  his  palace  with  the  image  of  a 
man  who  had  deified  himself,  and  to  whom  even 
Djarada  secretly  payed  divine  honours.  This  idol 
worship  had  lasted  forty  days  when  Assaf  was  in¬ 
formed  of  it.  He  therefore  mounted  the  rostrum, 
and,  before  the  whole  assembled  people,  pronounced 
a  discourse,  in  which  he  described  the  pure  and  God- 
devoted  life  of  all  the  prophets,  from  Adam  until 
David.'  In  passing  to  Solomon,  he  praised  the 
wisdom  and  piety  of  the  first  years  of  Iris  reign,  but 
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regretted  that  his  later  courses  showed  less  of  the 
true  fear  of  God. 

As  soon  as  Solomon  had  learned  the  contents  of 
this  discourse,  he  summoned  Assaf,  and  inquired  of 
him  whereby  he  had  deserved  to  be  thus  censured 
before  the  whole  people  ? 

Assaf  replied,  “  Thou  hast  permitted  thy  passion 
to  blind  thee,  and  suffered  idolatry  in  thy  palace.” 

Solomon  hastened  to  the  apartments  of  Djarada, 
whom  he  found  prostrate  in  prayer  before  the  image 
of  her  father,  and  exclaimed, 

“  We  belong  unto  Allah,  and  shall  one  day  return 
to  Him !  ”  he  shivered  the  idol  to  pieces,  and  punished 
the  princess.  He  then  put  on  new  robes,  which  none 
but  pure  virgins  had  touched,  strewed  ashes  on  his 
head,  went  into  the  desert,  and  implored  Allah  for 
forgiveness. 

Allah  pardoned  his  sin ;  but  he  was  to  atone  for  it 
during  forty  days.  On  returning  home  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  having  given  his  signet  into  the  keeping  of  one 
of  his  wives  until  he  should  return  from  an  unclean 
place,  Sachr  assumed  his  form,  and  obtained  from  her 
the  ring.  Soon  after,  Solomon  himself  claimed  it; 
but  he  was  laughed  at  and  derided,  for  the  light  of 
prophecy  had  departed  from  him,  so  that  no  one  re¬ 
cognised  him  as  king,  and  he  was  driven  from  his 
palace  as  a  deceiver  and  impostor.  He  now  wandered 
up  and  down  the  country ;  and  wherever  he  gave  his 
name  he  was  mocked  as  a  madman,  and  shamefully 
entreated.  In  this  manner  he  lived  nine-and-thirty 
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days,  sometimes  begging,  sometimes  living  on  herbs. 
On  the  fortieth  day  he  entered  into  the  service  of  a 
fisherman,  who  promised  him  as  his  daily  wages  two 
fishes,  one  of  which  he  hoped  to  exchange  for  bread. 

But  on  that  day  the  power  of  Sachr  came  to  an 
end. 

For  this  wicked  spirit  had,  notwithstanding  his 
external  resemblance  to  Solomon,  and  his  possession 
of  the  signet  ring,  by  which  he  had  obtained  power 
over  spirits,  men,  and  animals,  excited  suspicion,  by 
his  ungodly  deportment,  and  his  senseless  and  un¬ 
lawful  ordinances. 

The  elders  of  Israel  came  daily  to  Assaf,  preferring 
new  charges  against  the  king ;  but  Assaf  constantly 
found  the  doors  of  the  palace  closed  against  him. 

But  when,  finally,  on  the  fortieth  day,  even  the 
wives  of  Solomon  came  and  complained  that  the  king 
no  longer  observed  any  of  the  prescribed  rules  of 
purification,  Assaf,  accompanied  by  some  doctors  of 
the  law,  who  were  reading  aloud  in  the  Thora,  forced 
his  way,  spite  of  the  gate-keepers  and  sentinels, 
who  would  have  hindered  him,  into  the  hall  of  state, 
where  Sachr  sojourned.  No  sooner  did  he  hear  the 
word  of  God,  winch  had  been  revealed  to  Moses  *, 


*  There  is  an  allusion  here  to  the  peculiar  ideas  which  both 
Mohamedans  and  Jews  attach  to  the  recitation  of  scriptural  or 
imagined  sacred  words  and  sentences. 

They  believe  their  bare  reading  or  repetition  valuable :  — 
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than  he  shrunk  back  into  his  native  form,  and  flew 
in  haste  to  the  shore  of  the  sea,  where  the  signet  ring 
dropt  from  him. 

By  the  providence  of  the  Lord  of  the  universe, 
the  ring  was  caught  up  and  swallowed  by  a  fish,  which 
was  soon  afterwards  driven  into  the  net  of  the  fisher¬ 
man  whom  Solomon  served.  Solomon  received  this 
fish  as  the  wages  of  his  labour,  and  when  he  ate  it 
in  the  evening  he  found  his  ring. 

lie  then  commanded  the  winds  to  take  him  back 
to  Jerusalem,  where  heassembled  around  him  all  the 
chiefs  of  men,  birds,  beasts,  and  spirits,  and  related 
to  them  all  that  had  befallen  him  during  the  last 
forty  days,  and  how  Allah  had,  in  a  miraculous  man- 
ner,  restored  the  ring  which  Sachr  had  wily  usurped. 

He  then  caused  Sachr  to  be  pursued,  and  forced 
him  into  a  copper  flask,  which  he  sealed  with  his 
signet,  and  flung  between  two  rocks  into  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  where  he  must  remain  until  the  day  of  the 
resurrection. 

The  government  of  Solomon,  which  after  this 
occurrence  lasted  yet  ten  years,  was  not  clouded 
again  by  misfortune.  Djarada,  the  cause  of  his 
calamity,  he  never  desired  to  see  again,  although  she 

1.  As  being  meritorious  before  God,  independent  of  any  re¬ 
action  which  it  may  produce  on  their  heart  and  understanding. 

2.  Because  every  letter  is  supposed  to  possess  a  (cabalistic) 
charm  acting  with  resistless  power  upon  spirits,  and  even  upon 
the  Lord  himself.  —  E.  T. 
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was  now  truly  converted.  But  Queen  Balkis  lie 
visited  regularly  every  month  until  the  day  of  her 
death. 

When  she  died,  he  caused  her  remains  to  be  taken 
to  the  city  of  Tadmor,  which  she  had  founded,  and 
buried  her  there.  But  her  grave  remained  unknown 
until  the  reign  of  Calif  Walid,  when,  in  consequence 
of  long-continued  rains,  the  walls  of  Tadmor  fell  in, 
and  a  stone  coffin  was  discovered  sixty  cubits  long 
and  forty  wide,  and  bearing  this  inscription :  — 

“  Here  is  the  grave  of  the  pious  Balkis,  the  queen 
of  Saba  and  consort  of  the  prophet  Solomon,  the  son 
of  David.  She  was  converted  to  the  true  faith  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Solomon’s  accession  to  the 
throne,  married  him  in  the  14th,  and  died  on  Mon¬ 
day,  the  second  day  of  Rabi-Awwal,  in  the  tliree- 
and-twentieth  year  of  his  reign.” 

The  son  of  the  calif  caused  the  lid  of  the  coffin  to 
be  raised  up,  and  discovered  a  female  form,  which  was 
as  fresh  and  well  preserved  as  if  it  had  but  just  been 
buried.  He  immediately  made  a  report  of  it  to  his 
father,  inquiring  what  should  be  done  with  the 
coffin. 

Walid  commanded  that  it  should  be  left  in  the 
place  where  it  was  found,  and  be  so  built  up  with 
marble  stones  that  it  should  never  be  desecrated 
again  by  human  hands. 

This  command  was  obeyed ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  many  devastations  and  changes  which  the  city  of 
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THE  ANGEL  OF  DEATH. 


Tadmor  and  her  walls  have  suffered,  no  traces  have 
been  found  of  the  tomb  of  Queen  Balkis. 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Saba, 
the  Angel  of  Death  appeared  unto  Solomon  with  six 
faces :  one  to  the  right,  and  one  to  the  left ;  one 
in  front,  and  one  behind ;  one  above  his  head,  and 
one  below  it.  The  king,  who  had  never  seen  him  in 
this  form,  was  startled,  and  inquired  what  this  six¬ 
fold  visage  signified  ? 

“  With  the  face  to  the  right,”  replied  the  Angel  of 
Death,  “  I  fetch  the  souls  from  the  east ;  with  that  to 
the  left  the  souls  from  the  west ;  with  that  above, 
the  souls  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven;  with  that 
below,  the  demons  from  the  depths  of  the  earth; 
with  that  behind,  the  souls  of  the  people  of  Mad- 
judj  and  Jadjudj  (Gog  and  Magog);  but  with  that 
in  front,  those  of  the  Faithful,  to  whom  also  thy 
soul  belongs.” 

“  Must,  then,  even  the  angels  die  ?  ” 

“  All  that  lives  becomes  the  prey  of  death,  as  soon 
as  Israfil  shall  have  blown  the  trumpet  the  second 
time.  Then  I  shall  put  to  death  even  Gabriel  and 
Michael,  and  immediately  after  that  must  myself  die, 
at  the  command  of  Allah.  Then  God  alone  remains, 
and  exclaims,  c  Whose  is  the  world  ?  ’  but  there 
shall  not  a  living  creature  be  left  to  answer  him  ! 
And  forty  years  must  elapse,  when  Israfil  shall  be 
re-called  to  life,  that  he  may  blow  his  trumpet  a  third 
time,  to  wake  all  the  dead.” 
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“  And  who  among  men  shall  rise  first  from  the 
grave  ? ” 

“  Mohamed,  the  prophet,  who  shall  in  later  times 
spring  from  the  descendants  of  Ismail. 

“  Israfil  himself  and  Gabriel,  together  with  other  an¬ 
gels,  shall  come  to  his  grave  at  Medina,  and  cry,  *  Thou 
purest  and  noblest  of  souls !  return  again  to  thy  im¬ 
maculate  body,  and  revive  it  again.’  Then  shall  he 
rise  from  his  grave,  and  shake  the  dust  from  his  head. 
Gabriel  greets  him,  and  points  to  the  winged  Borak, 
who  stands  prepared  for  him,  and  to  a  standard  and  a 
crown  which  Allah  sends  him  from  Paradise.  The 
angel  then  says  to  him,  ‘  Come  to  thy  Lord,  and 
mine,  thou  elect  among  all  creatures !  The  gardens 
of  Eden  are  festively  adorned  for  thee ;  the  houris 
await  thee  with  impatience.’  He  then  lifts  him  upon 
Borak,  places  the  heavenly  standard  in  his  hand,  and 
the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  leads  him  into  Para¬ 
dise.  Thereupon  the  rest  of  mankind  shall  be 
called  to  life.  They  shall  all  be  brought  to  Pa¬ 
lestine,  where  the  great  tribunal  shall  be  held, 
and  where  no  other  intercession  than  that  of  Maho¬ 
med  is  accepted.  That  will  be  a  fearful  day,  when 
every  one  shall  think  only  of  himself.  Adam  will 
cry,  ‘  O  Lord,  save  my  soul  only !  I  care  not  for  Eve, 
nor  for  Abel.’  Noah  will  exclaim,  e  O  Lord,  pre¬ 
serve  me  from  hell,  and  do  with  Ham  and  Shem  as 
thou  pleasest !  ’  Abraham  shall  say,  4 1  pray  neither 
for  Ismael  nor  Isaac,  but  for  my  own  safety  only.’ 
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SEVEN  BRIDGES. 


Even  Moses  shall  forget  his  brother  Aaron,  and 
Christ  his  mother,  so  greatly  shall  they  be  concerned 
for  themselves.  None  but  Mohamed  shall  implore 
the  mercy  of  God  for  all  the  faithful  of  his  people. 
They  that  are  risen  will  then  be  conducted  over  the 
bridge  Sirat,  wdiich  is  composed  of  seven  bridges, 
each  of  which  is  three  thousand  years  long.  This 
bridge  is  as  sharp  as  a  sword,  and  as  fine  as  a  hair. 
One  third  of  it  is  an  ascent,  one  third  is  even,  and 
one  third  is  a  descent.  He  alone  who  passes  all 
these  bridges  with  success  can  be  admitted  into  Pa¬ 
radise.  The  unbelievers  fall  into  hell  from  the  first 
bridge ;  the  prayerless,  from  the  second ;  the  uncha¬ 
ritable,  from  the  third ;  whoever  has  eaten  in  Ramad- 
han,  from  the  fourth ;  whoever  has  neglected  the  pil¬ 
grimage,  from  the  fifth;  whoever  hath  not  commended 
the  good,  from  the  sixth ;  and  whoso  hath  not  pre¬ 
vented  evil,  from  the  seventh.” 

“  When  shall  the  resurrection  be  ?  ” 

“  That  is  known  only  to  Allah;  but  assuredly  not 
before  the  advent  of  Mohamed,  the  last  of  all  pro¬ 
phets.  Previously  to  it  the  prophet  Isa  (Christ), 
sprung  from  thy  own  family,  shall  preach  the  true 
faith,  shall  be  lifted  up  by  Allah,  and  be  born  again. 
The  nations  of  Jadjudj  and  Madjudj  shall  biu’st  the 
wall  behind  which  Alexander  has  confined  them. 
The  sun  shall  rise  in  the  west,  and  many  other  signs 
and  wonders  shall  precede.” 

“  Suffer  me  to  live  until  the  completion  of  my 
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temple,  for  at  my  death  the  genii  and  demons  will 
cease  their  labour.” 

“  Thy  hour-glass  has  run  out,  and  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  prolong  thy  life  another  second.” 

“  Then  follow  me  to  my  crystal  hall !  ” 

The  Angel  of  Death  accompanied  Solomon  unto 
the  hall,  whose  walls  were  entirely  of  crystal.  There 
Solomon  prayed;  and  leaning  upon  his  staff,  re¬ 
quested  the  angel  to  take  his  soul  in  that  position. 
The  angel  consented ;  and  his  death  was  thus  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  demons  a  whole  year,  till  the  temple 
was  finished.  It  was  not  until  the  staff,  when  de¬ 
stroyed  by  worms,  broke  down  with  him,  that  his  death 
was  observed  by  the  spirits,  who,  in  order  to  revenge 
themselves,  concealed  all  kinds  of  magical  books 
under  his  throne,  so  that  many  believers  thought 
Solomon  had  been  a  sorcerer.  But  he  was  a  pure 
and  divine  prophet,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Koran, 
“  Solomon  was  no  infidel,  but  the  demons  were  un¬ 
believers,  and  taught  all  manner  of  sorceries.”  When 
the  king  was  lying  on  the  ground,  the  angels  carried 
him,  together  with  his  signet-ring,  to  a  cave,  where 
they  shall  guard  him  until  the  day  of  the  resurrection. 
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JOHN,  MARY,  AND  CHRIST. 

There  once  lived  in  Palestine  a  man  named  Am- 
ram  Ibn  Matban,  who  had  attained  to  a  great 
age,  without  being  blessed  with  posterity.  Shortly 
before  his  death  his  wife  Hanna  prayed  to  the  Lord 
that  He  might  not  suffer  her  to  die  childless.  Her 
prayer  was  heard,  and  when  she  was  with  child  she 
dedicated  her  offspring  to  the  service  of  the  Lord. 
But,  contrary  to  her  expectations,  she  gave  birth  to 
a  daughter,  whom  she  named  Mariam  (Mary),  and  was 
naturally  in  doubt  if  her  child  would  be  accepted  as  a 
servant  in  the  temple,  until  an  angel  cried  to  her, 
“  Allah  has  accepted  thy  vow,  although  he  knew  be¬ 
forehand  that  thou  shouldst  not  give  birth  to  a  son. 
He  has  moreover  sanctified  thy  daughter,  as  well  as 
the  man-child  that  shall  be  born  of  her,  and  will  pre¬ 
serve  him  from  the  touch  of  Satan,  who  renders  every 
other  child  susceptible  of  sin  from  its  birth  (on  which 
account,  also,  all  children  cry  aloud  when  they  are 
born).” 

These  words  comforted  Hanna,  whose  husband  had 
died  during  her  pregnancy.  As  soon  as  she  had  reco¬ 
vered  from  her  childbed,  she  carried  her  infant  daughter 
to  Jerusalem,  and  presented  her  to  the  priests,  as  a 
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child  dedicated  to  Allah.  Zachariah,  a  priest  whose 
wife  was  related  to  Hanna,  was  desirous  of  taking 
the  child  home  with  him  ;  but  the  other  priests,  who 
were  all  eager  for  this  privilege,  (for  on  account  of  his 
piety,  Amram  had  stood  in  high  repute  among  them,) 
protested  against  it,  and  forced  him  to  cast  lots  with 
them  for  the  guardianship  of  Mary.  They  proceeded 
therefore,  twenty -nine  in  number,  to  the  Jordan,  and 
flung  their  arrows  into  the  river,  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  he  whose  arrow  should  rise  again,  and  remain 
on  the  water,  should  bring  her  up.  By  the  will  of 
Allah,  the  lot  decided  in  favour  of  Zachariah,  who 
then  built  a  small  chamber  for  Mary  in  the  Temple, 
to  which  no  one  had  access  but  himself.  But  when 
he  brought  her  some  food,  she  was  already  supplied, 
and  though  it  was  in  winter,  the  choicest  summer  fruit  s 
were  standing  before  her.  To  his  inquiry  whence  she 
had  obtained  it  all,  she  replied,  “From  Allah,  who 
satisfieth  every  one  according  to  his  own  pleasure, 
and  giveth  no  account  of  his  proceedings.”*  When 


*  The  general  defection  of  the  Church  had,  long  before 
Mohamed’s  time,  spread  into  Arabia,  where  Christianity  had 
been  early  and  extensively  planted. 

Many  heresies  respecting  the  Trinity  and  the  Saviour,  the 
worship  of  saints  and  images,  ei'rors  on  the  future  state  of  the 
soul,  &c.,  had  so  completely  overrun  the  nominal  church  of  that 
country,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  one  particle  of  truth 
was  left  in  it.  More  especially  the  worship  of  Mary  as  the 
Mother  of  God,  whom  the  Marianites  considered  as  a  Divinity, 
and  to  whom  Collyridians  eyen  offered  a  stated  sacrifice,  was  in 
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Zachariah  saw  this,  he  prayed  to  Allah  to  perform  a 
miracle  even  in  his  case,  and  to  bless  him  with  a  son, 
notwithstanding  his  advanced  age.  Then  Gabriel 
called  to  him,  “  Allah  will  give  thee  a  son,  who  shall 
be  called  Jahja  (John),  and  bear  testimony  to  the 
Word  of  God  ”  ( Christ).  Zachariah  went  down  to 
his  house  filled  with  joy,  and  related  to  his  wife  what 
the  angel  had  announced  to  him  ;  but  as  she  was 
already  ninety-and-eight  years  of  age,  and  her  hus¬ 
band  one  hundred  and  twenty,  she  laughed  at  him, 
so  that  at  length  he  himself  began  to  doubt  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  promise,  and  asked  a  sign  from  Allah. 

“  As  the  punishment  of  thy  unbelief,”  cried  Ga¬ 
briel  unto  him,  {c  thou  shalt  be  speechless  for  three 
days,  and  let  this  serve  thee  as  the  sign  thou  hast 
required.” 

On  the  following  morning  Zachariah,  as  usual, 
desired  to  lead  in  prayer,  but  was  unable  to  utter  a 
single  sound  until  the  fourth  day,  when  his  tongue 
was  loosed,  and  he  besought  Allah  to  pardon  him  and 
his  wife. 

Then  there  came  a  voice  from  heaven,  which  said, 
“  Your  sin  is  forgiven,  and  Allah  will  give  you  a 
son,  who  shall  surpass  in  purity  and  holiness  all 
the  men  of  his  time.  Blessed  be  he  in  the  day 
of  his  birth,  as  well  as  in  those  of  his  death  and 
resurrection.” 

general  practice  round  Mohamed;  and  it  is  as  curious  as  it 
is  sad  to  observe  how  this  idolatry  affected  him. — E.  T. 
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Within  a  year’s  time,  Zachariah  became  the  father 
of  a  child  which,  even  at  its  birth,  had  a  holy  and 
venerable  appearance.  He  now  divided  his  time 
between  him  and  Mary :  and  John  in  the  house 
of  his  father,  and  Mary  in  the  temple — grew  up 
like  two  fair  flowers,  to  the  joy  of  all  believers, 
daily  increasing  in  wisdom  and  piety. 

When  Mary  had  grown  to  womanhood,  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  her  one  day,  while  she  was  alone  in  her 
cell,  Gabriel,  in  full  human  form. 

Mary  hastily  covered  herself  with  her  veil,  and 
cried,  “  Most  Merciful !  assist  me  against  this 
man.” 

But  Gabriel  said,  “Fear  nothing  from  me:  I  am 
the  messenger  of  thy  Lord,  who  has  exalted  thee 
above  all  the  women  of  earth,  and  am  come  to  make 
known  to  thee  his  will.  Thou  shalt  bear  a  son,  and 
call  him  Isa,  the  Blessed  one.  He  shall  speak  earlier 
than  all  other  children,  and  be  honoured  both  in  this 
world  and  in  the  world  to  come !  ” 

“  How  shall  I  bear  a  son,”  replied  Mary,  af¬ 
frighted,  “  since  I  have  not  known  a  man  ?  ” 

“  It  is  even  so,”  replied  Gabriel.  “  Did  not  Allah 
create  Adam  without  either  father  or  mother,  merely 
by  his  word,  ‘Be  thou  created.’  Thy  son  shall  be  a 
sign  of  His  omnipotence,  and  as  His  prophet,  restore 
the  backsliding  sons  of  Israel  to  the  path  of  righ¬ 
teousness.” 
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BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 


Wlien  Gabriel  had  thus  spoken,  he  raised  with  his 
finger  Mary’s  robe  from  her  bosom,  and  breathed  upon 
her. 

Thereupon  she  ran  into  the  field,  and  had  scarcely 
time  to  support  herself  on  the  withered  trunk  of  a 
date  tree,  before  she  was  delivered  of  a  son.  Then 
cried  she,  “  Oh  that  I  had  died,  and  been  forgotten 
long  ere  this,  rather  than  that  the  suspicion  of  having 
sinned  should  fall  upon  me  !  ” 

Gabriel  appeared  again  to  her,  and  said,  “Fear 
nothing,  Mary.  Behold,  the  Lord  causes  a  fountain 
of  fresh  water  to  gush  forth  from  the  earth  at  thy 
feet,  and  the  trunk  on  which  thou  leanest  is  blossom¬ 
ing  even  now,  and  fresh  dates  are  covering  its  withered 
branches.  Eat  and  drink,  and  when  thou  art  satis¬ 
fied,  return  to  thy  people;  and  if  any  one  shall  inquire 
of  thee  respecting  thy  child,  be  thou  silent,  and  leave 
thy  defence  to  him.” 

Mary  plucked  a  few  dates,  which  tasted  like 
fruit  from  Paradise,  drank  from  the  fountain,  whose 
water  was  even  like  milk,  and  then  went,  with 
her  child  in  her  arms,  unto  her  family ;  but  all  the 
people  cried  out  to  her,  “  Mary,  what  hast  thou 
done  ?  Thy  father  was  so  pious,  and  thy  mother  so 
chaste.” 

Mary,  instead  of  replying,  pointed  to  the  child. 

Then  said  her  relations,  “  Shall  this  new-born  child 
answer  us  ?  ” 

But  Jesus  said,  “Do  not  sin,  in  suspecting  my 
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mother.  Allah  has  created  me  by  his  word,  and  has 
chosen  me  to  be  his  servant  and  prophet.” 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  wonders,  the  sons 
of  Israel  would  not  believe  in  Christ  when  at  the 
age  of  manhood,  he  proclaimed  to  them  the  Gospel 
which  Allah  had  revealed  to  him.  He  was  derided 
and  despised,  because  he  called  himself  “the  Word 
and  the- Spirit  of  Allah,”  and  was  challenged  to  per¬ 
form  new  miracles  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  people. 

Christ  then  created,  at  the  will  of  Allah,  various 
kinds  of  birds  out  of  clay,  which  he  animated  with 
his  breath,  so  that  they  ate  and  drank,  and  flew  up 
and  down,  like  natural  birds.*  He  healed  in  one 
day  by  his  prayer  fifty  thousand  blind  and  leprous 
persons,  whose  cure  the  best  physicians  of  those  times 
had  been  unable  to  effect.  He  recovered  many  dead, 
who,  after  he  had  recalled  them  to  life,  married  again, 
and  had  children,  and  even  raised  up  Sam,  the  son  of 
Noah,  who,  however,  died  again  immediately.  But 
he  not  only  revived  men,  but  even  isolated  parts  and 
limbs.  During  his  wanderings,  he  one  day  found  a 
skull  near  the  Dead  Sea,  and  his  disciples  asked  him 

*  Tn  the  original,  it  is  said,  Christ  was  able  to  tell  the  people 
what  food  they  had  taken,  and  what  provisions  they  had  laid  up 
in  store.  This  whole  legend  shows  how  painfully  deceived 
Mohamed  was  by  those  who  spoke  to  him  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  but  if,  even  with  his  knowledge,  he  believed  Him  to 
have  been  a  great  prophet,  would  he  not  have  believed  in  his 
Divinity  if  he  had  read  the  gospels  ? 
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THE  SKULL. 


to  recall  it  to  life.  Christ  prayed  to  Allah,  and  then, 
turning  to  the  skull,  said,  “  Live,  by  the  will  of 
the  Lord,  and  tell  us  how  thou  hast  found  death,  the 
grave,  and  the  future  state.” 

The  skull  then  assumed  the  form  of  a  living  head, 
and  said,  “Know  thou,  O  prophet  of  Allah !  that  about 
four  thousand  years  ago,  after  taking  a  bath,  I  fell 
into  a  fever,  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  medi¬ 
cines  which  were  given  me,  continued  seven  days. 
On  the  eighth  day  I  was  so  entirely  exhausted, 
that  all  my  limbs  trembled,  and  my  tongue  cleaved 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  Then  there  came  to  me  the 
Angel  of  Death  in  a  terrible  shape.  His  head  touched 
the  sky,  while  his  feet  stood  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
the  earth.  He  held  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  a 
cup  in  his  left,  and  there  were  ten  other  angels  with 
him,  whom  I  took  to  be  his  servants.  I  would  have 
shrieked  so  loudly  at  their  sight,  that  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  heaven  and  of  earth  must  have  been  petrified ; 
but  the  angels  fell  on  me,  and  held  my  tongue,  and 
some  of  them  pressed  my  veins,  so  as  to  force  out 
my  soul.  Then  said  I,  “  Exalted  spirits,  I  will  give 
all  that  I  possess  for  my  life.”  But  one  of  them 
struck  me  in  the  face,  and  almost  shattered  my  jaw¬ 
bone,  saying ;  ‘  Enemy  of  Allah,  He  accepts  no  ran¬ 
som.’  The  Angel  of  Death  then  placed  his  sword 
upon  my  throat,  and  gave  me  the  cup,  which  I  was 
forced  to  empty  to  the  dregs,  and  this  was  my  death. 
My  consciousness  now  lost,  I  was  washed,  wrapped  in 
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a  shroud,  and  interred ;  but  when  my  grave  was 
covered  with  earth,  my  soul  returned  to  my  body, 
and  I  was  sorely  afraid  in  my  solitude.  But  soon 
there  came  two  angels,  with  a  parchment  in  their 
hands,  and  told  unto  me  all  the  good  and  all  the 
bad  that  I  had  done  while  living  in  the  body,  and 
I  was  compelled  to  write  it  down  with  my  own  hand, 
and  to  attest  it  by  my  own  signature:  whereupon 
they  suspended  the  scroll  on  my  neck,  and  vanished. 
There  then  appeared  two  other  dark  blue  angels,  each 
with  a  column  of  fire  in  his  hand,  one  single  spark 
of  which,  if  it  had  dropt  on  the  earth,  would  have  con¬ 
sumed  it.  They  called  to  me,  in  a  voice  like  thunder, 
‘  Who  is  thy  Lord  ?  ’  Overcome  with  fright,  I  lost  my 
senses,  and  said  shudderingly,  ‘  You  are  my  lords  ;  ’ 
but  they  cried,  c  Thou  liest,  enemy  of  Allah,’  and 
struck  me  a  blow  with  the  column  of  fire,  that  sent 
me  down  to  the  seventh  earth;  but  as  soon  as  I 
returned  again  to  my  grave,  they  said,  ‘  Oh  Earth  ! 
punish  the  man  who  has  been  rebellious  against  his 
Lord.  ’  Instantly  the  earth  crushed  me,  so  that  my 
bones  were  almost  ground  to  powder ;  and  she  said, 
*  Enemy  of  God !  I  hated  thee  while  thou  didst  tread 
my  surface,  but,  by  the  glory  of  Allah,  I  will  avenge 
me  now,  while  thou  art  lying  in  my  bowels.’  The 
angels  then  opened  one  of  the  gateways  of  hell,  and 
cried,  £  Take  this  sinner,  who  did  not  believe  in 
Allah,  boil  and  burn  him.’  Thereupon  I  was  dragged 
into  the  centre  of  hell  by  a  chain  which  was  seventy 
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cubits  in  length,  and  as  often  as  the  flames  consumed 
my  skin  I  received  a  fresh.one,  but  only  to  suffer  anew 
the  torments  of  burning.  At  the  same  time,  I  was 
so  hungry,  that  I  prayed  for  food.  But  I  only  ob¬ 
tained  the  putrified  fruit  of  the  tree  Sakum,  which  not 
merely  increased  my  hunger,  but  even  caused  the 
most  horrid  pain,  and  violent  thirst ;  and  when  I 
asked  for  something  to  drink,  nothing  but  boiling 
water  was  given  me.  At  last  they  urged  one  end 
of  the  chain  with  such  violence  into  my  mouth, 
that  it  came  out  through  my  back,  and  chained  me 
hand  and  foot.” 

When  Christ  heard  this,  he  wept  with  compassion, 
but  demanded  of  the  skull  to  describe  hell  more 
minutely. 

“Know,  then,” continued  the  skull,  “O prophet  of 
Allah !  that  hell  consists  of  seven  floors,  one  below  the 
other.  —  The  uppermost  is  for  hypocrites,  the  second 
for  Jews,  the  third  for  Christians,  the  fourth  for  the 
Magi,  the  fifth  for  those  who  call  the  prophets  liars, 
the  sixth  for  idolaters,  and  the  seventh  for  the  sin¬ 
ners  of  the  people  of  the  prophet  Mohamed,  who 
shall  appear  in  later  times.  The  last-mentioned 
abode  is  least  terrible,  and  sinners  are  saved  from  it 
through  the  intercession  of  Mohamed but  in  the 
others  the  torture  and  agony  are  so  great,  that  if 
thou,  O  prophet  of  Allah !  shouldst  but  see  it,  thou 
wouldest  weep  with  compassion  as  a  woman  who  has 
lost  her  only  child.  The  outer  part  of  hell  is  of 
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copper,  and  the  inner  part  of  lead.  Its  floor  is  pu¬ 
nishment,  and  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  its  ceiling. 
The  walls  are  of  fire,  not  clear  and  luminous,  but 
black  fire,  and  diffusing  a  close  disgusting  stench, 
being  fed  with  men  and  idols.” 

Christ  wept  long,  and  then  inquired  of  the  skull  to 
which  family  he  belonged  during  lifetime. 

He  replied,  “  I  am  a  descendant  of  the  prophet 
Elias  !  ” 

“  And  what  desirest  thou  now  ?  ” 

“  That  Allah  vrould  recall  me  to  life,  that  I  might 
serve  him  with  my  whole  heart,  so  as  one  day  to  be 
worthy  of  Paradise  !  ” 

Christ  prayed  to  Allah,  “  O  Lord !  thou  knowest 
this  man  and  me  better  than  we  know  ourselves,  and 
art  omnipotent.” 

Then  Allah  said  to  him,  “  I  had  long  ago  resolved 
upon  that  which  he  desires  ;  since,  indeed,  he  had 
many  excellencies,  and  was  especially  benevolent 
to  the  poor,  he  may  return  to  the  world  through 
thy  intercession  ;  and  if  he  serve  me  henceforward 
faithfully,  all  his  sins  shall  be  forgiven.” 

Christ  cried  unto  the  skull,  “  Be  again  a  perfect 
man,  through  the  omnipotence  of  God;”  and  while  the 
words  were  still  on  his  lips,  thei’e  rose  up  a  man  who 
looked  more  blooming  than  in  his  former  life  ;  and 
cried,  “  I  confess  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and 
that  Abraham  was  his  friend  ;  Moses  saw  him  face 
to  face,  Isa  is  his  spirit  and  word,  and  Mohamed 
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shall  be  his  last  and  greatest  messenger.  I  confess, 
moreover,  that  the  resurrection  is  as  certain  as  death, 
and  that  hell  and  paradise  do  really  exist.” 

This  man  lived  sixty-and  six  years  after  his  resusci¬ 
tation,  and  spent  his  days  fasting,  and  his  nights  in 
prayer,  nor  did  he  alienate  a  single  moment  from 
the  service  of  the  Lord  until  he  died. 

But  the  more  wonders  Christ  performed  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  the  greater  was  their  unbelief : 
for  all  that  they  were  not  able  to  comprehend  they 
believed  to  be  sorcery  and  delusion,  instead  of  per¬ 
ceiving  therein  a  proof  of  his  divine  mission.  Even 
the  twelve  Apostles  whom  he  had  chosen  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  new  doctrine,  were  not  stedfast  in  the  faith, 
and  asked  of  him  one  day,  that  he  might  cause  a 
table,  covered  with  viands,  to  descend  from  heaven  ! 

“  A  table  shall  be  given  you,”  said  a  voice  from 
heaven,  “  but  whosoever  shall  thereafter  continue  in 
unbelief  shall  suffer  severe  punishment.” 

Thereupon  there  descended  two  clouds,  with  a 
golden  table,  on  which  there  stood  a  covered  dish  of 
silver. 

Many  of  the  Israelites  who  were  present  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Behold  the  sorcerer !  what  new  delusion 
has  he  wrought  ?  ”  But  these  scoffers  were  instantly 
changed  into  swine.  And  on  seeing  it,  Christ 
prayed :  “  Oh  Lord,  let  this  table  lead  us  to  sal¬ 
vation  and  not  to  ruin !  ”  Then  said  he  to  the 
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Apostles,  “  Let  him  who  is  the  greatest  among  you 
rise  and  uncover  this  dish.”  But  Simon,  the  oldest 
apostle,  said,  “  Lord,  thou  art  the  most  worthy 
to  behold  this  heavenly  food  first.”  Christ  then 
washed  his  hands,  removed  the  cover,  and  said : 
“  In  the  name  of  Allah  !  ”  and  behold  there  became 
visible  a  large  baked  fish,  with  neither  bones  nor  scales, 
and  diffused  a  fragrance  around  like  the  fruits  of 
Paradise.  Round  the  fish  there  lay  five  small 
loaves,  and  on  it  salt,  pepper,  and  other  spices. 
“  Spirit  of  Allah,”  said  Simon,  “  are  these  viands 
from  this  world  or  from  the  other  ?  ”  But  Christ 
replied,  “  Are  not  both  worlds,  and  all  that  they  con¬ 
tain,  the  work  of  the  Lord  ?  Receive  whatever  he 
has  given  with  grateful  hearts,  and  ask  not  whence 
it  comes  !  But  if  the  appearance  of  this  fish  be  not 
sufficiently  miraculous  to  you,  you  shall  behold  a  still 
greater  sign.”  Then,  turning  to  the  fish,  he  said, 
“  Live  !  by  the  will  of  the  Lord.”  The  fish  then 
began  to  stir  and  to  move,  so  that  the  Apostles 
fled  with  fear.  But  Christ  called  them  back,  and 
said,  “  Why  do  you  flee  from  that  which  you  have 
desired?”  He  then  called  to  the  fish — “Be  again 
what  thou  wast  before  !  ”  and  immediately  it  lay 
there  as  it  had  come  down  from  heaven.  The 
disciples  then  prayed  Christ  that  he  might  eat  of 
it  first ;  but  he  replied,  “  I  have  not  lusted  for  it : 
he  that  has  lusted  for  it,  let  him  eat  of  it  now.”  But 
when  the  disciples  refused  to  eat  of  it,  because  they 
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now  saw  that  their  request  had  been  sinful,  Christ 
called  many  aged  men  —  many  deaf,  sick,  blind,  and 
lame,  and  invited  them  to  eat  of  the  fish.  There  now 
came  thirteen  hundred,  which  ate  of  the  fish,  and  were 
satisfied.  But  whenever  one  piece  was  cut  off  from 
the  fish  another  grew  again  in  its  place ;  so  that  it  still 
lay  there  entire  as  if  no  one  had  touched  it.  The  guests 
were  not  only  satisfied,  but  even  healed  of  all  their 
diseases.  The  aged  became  young,  the  blind  saw,  the 
deaf  heard,  the  dumb  spoke,  and  the  lame  regained 
their  vigorous  limbs.  When  the  Apostles  saw  this,  they 
regretted  that  they  had  not  eaten  ;  and  whoever  beheld 
the  men  that  had  been  cured  and  invigorated  thereby, 
regretted  in  like  manner  not  to  have  shared  in  the 
repast.  When,  therefore,  at  the  prayer  of  Christ, 
a  similar  table  descended  again  from  heaven,  the 
whole  people,  rich  and  pool-,  young  and  old,  sick 
and  whole,  came  to  be  refreshed  by  these  heavenly 
viands.  This  lasted  during  forty  days.  At  the 
dawn  of  day  the  table,  borne  on  the  clouds,  descended 
in  the  face  of  the  sons  of  Israel ;  and  before  sunset 
it  gradually  rose  up  again,  until  it  vanished  behind 
the  clouds.  But  as,  notwithstanding  this,  many  still 
doubted  whether  it  really  came  from  heaven,  Christ 
prayed  no  longer  for  its  return,  and  threatened  the 
unbelievers  with  the  punishment  of  the  Lord.  N ever- 
theless  in  the  hearts  of  the  Apostles  every  doubt 
respecting  the  mission  of  their  Lord  was  removed, 
and  they  travelled  partly  in  his  company,  partly 
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alone,  through  the  whole  of  Palestine,  preaching  the 
faith  in  Allah  and  his  prophet  Christ ;  and,  according 
to  the  new  revelation,  permitting  the  eating  of  many 
things  which  had  been  prohibited  to  the  sons  of 
Israel.  But  when  he  would  have  sent  them  to  teach 
his  gospel  even  in  distant  countries,  they  excused 
themselves  with  their  ignorance  of  foreign  tongues. 
Christ  complained  of  their  disobedience  before  the 
Lord ;  and  behold,  on  the  following  day  his  disciples 
had  forgotten  their  own  language,  and  every  one 
knew  only  the  language  of  the  people  unto  which 
Christ  desired  to  send  him,  so  that  they  had  no  longer 
any  reason  to  disobey  his  commands. 

But  while  the  true  faith  found  many  followers 
abroad,  the  hatred  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  but  especially 
of  the  priests  and  the  heads  of  the  people,  towards 
Christ,  daily  waxed  in  rancour  until  at  last,  wheD  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  thirty-and-three  years,  they 
sought  to  take  his  life ;  but  Allah  overthrew  their  plans, 
and  raised  him  to  heaven  unto  himself,  while  another 
man,  whom  Allah  had  caused  to  have  a  perfect  resem¬ 
blance  to  him,  was  put  to  death  in  his  stead. 

The  further  particulars  of  the  last  moments  of 
this  prophet  are  variously  narrated  by  the  learned. 
But  most  of  them  run  as  follows  :  —  On  the  evening 
before  the  passover  feast,  the  J ews  took  Christ  captive, 
together  with  his  Apostles,  and  shut  them  up  in  a 
house,  with  the  intention  of  putting  Christ  publicly 
to  death  on  the  following. morning.  But  in  the  night 
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Allah  revealed  to  him,  “  Thou  shalt  receive  death 
from  me,  hut  immediately  afterwards  be  raised  up  to 
heaven,  and  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  the  un¬ 
believers.”  Christ  gave  up  his  spirit,  and  remained 
dead  for  the  space  of  three  hours.  In  the  fourth 
hour  the  Angel  Gabriel  appeared,  and  raised  him  un¬ 
perceived  by  any  through  a  window  into  heaven.  But 
an  unbelieving  Jew,  who  had  stolen  into  the  house 
to  watch  Christ  that  he  might  by  no  means  escape, 
became  so  like  him  that  even  the  Apostles  them¬ 
selves  took  him  to  be  their  prophet.  He  it  was 
who,  as  soon  as  the  day  dawned,  was  chained  by 
the  Jews  and  led  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  ; 
every  body  crying  to  him,  “  Hast  thou  not  revived 
the  dead !  Why  shouldest  thou  not  be  able  to  break 
thy  fetters  ?”  Many  pricked  him  with  rods  of  thoi’n, 
others  spit  in  his  face,  until  he  at  last  arrived  at. 
the  place  of  execution,  where  he  was  crucified,  for 
no  one  would  believe  that  he  was  not  the  Christ. 

But  when  Mary  had  well-nigh  succumbed  from 
grief  at  the  shameful  death  of  her  supposed  son,  Christ 
appeared  to  her  from  heaven,  and  said,  “  Mourn 
not  for  me,  for  Allah  has  taken  me  to  himself,  and 
we  shall  be  re-united  in  the  day  of  the  resurrection. 
Comfort  my  disciples,  and  tell  them  that  it  is  well  with 
me  in  heaven,  and  that  they  shall  obtain  a  place 
beside  me,  if  they  continue  steadfast  in  the  faith. 
Hereafter,  at  the  approach  of  the  last  day,  I  shall 
be  sent  again  upon  the  earth,  when  I  shall  slay 
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the  false  prophet  Dadjal  and  the  wild  boar,  (both 
of  which  cause  similar  distress  in  the  earth),  and 
such  a  state  of  peace  and  unity  shall  ensue  that 
the  lamb  and  the  hyena  shall  feed  like  brothers 
beside  each  other.  I  shall  then  burn  the  Gospel, 
which  has  been  falsified  by  ungodly  priests,  and  the 
crosses  tohich  they  have  worshipped  as  Gods,  and  sub¬ 
ject  the  whole  earth  to  the  doctrines  of  Mohamed, 
who  shall  be  sent  in  later  times.”  When  Christ  had 
thus  spoken,  he  was  once  more  lifted  on  a  cloud  to 
heaven.  But  Mary  lived  yet  six  years  in  the  faith  of 
Allah,  and  of  Christ  her  son,  and  of  the  prophet 
Mohamed,  whom  both  Christ  as  well  as  Moses  before 
him  had  proclaimed. 

The  peace  of  Allah  be  upon  them  all ! 
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Parrot’s  Ascent  of  Mount  Ararat  -  --8 

Paton’s  (A. A.)  Servia  -  -  -  -  24 

,,  ,,  Modern  Syrians  -  -  24 

Pedestrian  Reminiscences  -  -  -  24 

Seaward’s  Narrative  of  his  Shipwreck  -  27 
Strong’s  Greece  as  a  Kingdom  -  -  29 

Von  Orlich’s  Travels  in  India  -  -  -  31 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Field’s  Veterinary  Records  -  -  -  11 

Morton’s  Veterinary  Toxicological  Chari  23 
,,  ,,  Medicine  -  -  23 

Miles  On  the  Horse’s  Foot  -  -  -  22 

Percivall’s  Hippopathology  -  -  -  24 

,,  Anatomy  of  the  Horse  -  -  24 

Spooner  on  the  Foot  and  Leg  of  the  Horse  28 
Stable  Talk  and  Table  Talk  -  -  -  28 

Turner  On  the  Foot  of  the  Horse  -  -  31 

Winter  On  the  Horse  -  -  -  -  32 

NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


ABERCROMBIE.— ABERCROMBIE’S  PRACTICAL  CARDENER,  AND 

IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  MODERN  HORTICULTURE,  alphabetically  arranged.  4th 
Edition,  with  an  Introductory  Treatise  on  Vegetable  Physiology,  and  Plates  by  W.  Salisbury. 
12mo.  6*.  boards. 

ABERCROMBIE  AND  MAIN.— THE  PRACTICAL  CARDENER’S  COM- 

PANION;  Or,  Horticultural  Calendar:  to  which  is  added,  the  Garden-Seed  and  Plant 
Estimate.  Edited  from  a  MS. of  J. Abercrombie, by  J. Main.  8th  Edition.  32mo. 3s. 6</.  sewed. 

ACTON  (MISS). -MODERN  COOKERY, 

In  all  its  Branches,  reduced  to  a  System  of  Easy  Practice.  For  the  use  of  Private  Families . 
In  a  Series  of  Practical  Receipts,  all  of  which  have  been  strictly  tested,  and  are  given  with 
the  most  minute  exactness.  Dedicated  to  the  Young  Housekeepers  of  England.  By  Eliza 
Acton.  New  Edition,  improved.  Foolscap  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  7*-‘6 d.  cloth. 

ADAIR  (SIR  ROBERT) —AN  HISTORICAL  MEMOIR  OF  A  MISSION 

TO  THE  COURT  OF  VIENNA  IN  1806.  By  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Robert  Adair, G  C.B. 
With  a  Selection  from  his  Despatches,  published  by  permission  of  the  proper  Authorities. 
8vo.  18*.  cloth. 

ADAIR  (SIR  ROBERT)  —THE  NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  THE  PEACE  OF 

THE  DARDANELLES,  in  1808  -9;  with  Despatches  and  Official  Documents.  By  the 
Right  Honorable  Sir  Robert  Adair,  G.C.B.  Being  a  Sequel  to  the  Memoir  of  his  Mission 
to  Vienna  in  1806.  2vols.  8vo.  28*.  cloth. 

ADDISON.— THE  KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS. 

By  C.G.  Addison,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  2d  Edition,  enlarged.  Square  crown  Svo.  with 
Illustrations,  18*.  cloth. 

ADDISON.— THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH  IN  LONDON: 

Its  History  and  Antiquities.  By  C. G.  Addison,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  author  of  “The 
History  ot  the  Knights  Templars.”  Square  crown  Svo.  with  6  Plates,  5*.  cloth. 

Also, 

A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  GUIDE,  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE,  TO  THE 
TEMPLE  CHURCH.  (From  Mr.  Addison's  “  History  of  the  Temple  Church.”)  Square 
crown  8vo.  1*.  sewed. 

ADSHEAD  (JOSEPH).— PRISONS  AND  PRISONERS. 

By  Joseph  Adshead.  8vo.  with  illustrations,  7*.  6 d.  cloth. 

CONTENTS. 

1.  The  Fallacies  of  The  Times  on  Prison  Discipline. 

2.  Fic’ions  of  Dickens  on  Solitary  Confinement. 

3.  Prison  Enormities— City  of  London  and  Middlesex  Prisons. 

4.  Model  Prison— Separate  System. 

5.  Continental  Prison  Reform,  etc.  etc.  etc. 

AIKIN.— THE  LIFE  OF  JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

|!  Illustrated  by  many  of  his  Letters  and  Private  Papers  never  before  published.  By  Lucy 
Aikin.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  with  Portrait  from  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller’e  Picture,  18acloth. 

ALLAN  (J  H.)— A  PICTORIAL  TOUR  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  ; 

Comprising  Malta,  Dalmatia,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Grecian  Archipelago,  Egypt,  Nubia, 
Greece,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Spain.  By  J.  H.  Allan,  Member  of  the  Athenian  Archaeological 
I  Society,  and  of  the  Egyptian  Society  of  Cairo.  2d  Edition.  I  mperial  4to.  with  upwards  of 

40  lithographed  Drawings,  and  70  Wood  Engravings,  3/.  3s.  cloth. 

AMY  HERBERT. 

By  a  Lady.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sewell,  B.D.  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  3d 
Edition.  2  vols.  foolscap  Svo.  9*.  cloth. 

BAILEY.— ESSAYS  ON  THE  PURSUIT  OF  TRUTH, 

And  on  the  Pi  ogress  of  Knowledge.  By  Samuel  Bailey,  author  of  “Essays  on  the  Formation 
and  Publication  of  Opinions,'’  “Berkeley’s  Theory  of  Vision,”  etc.  2d  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  8vo.  9s.  6rf.  cloth. 

BAKEW  ELL. — AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOLOGY. 

Intended  to  convey  Practical  Knowledge  of  the  Science,  and  comprising  the  most  important 
I  recent  Discoveries  ;  with  Explanations  of  the  Facts  and  Phenomena  which  serve  to  confirm  or 
invalidate  various  Geological  Theories.  By  Robert  Bakewell.  Fifth  Edition,  considerably 
enlarged.  8vo.with  numerous  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  21s.  cloth. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


BALMAIN. -LESSONS  ON  CHEMISTRY, 

For  the  Use  of  Pupils  in  Schools,  Junior  Students  in  Universities,  and  Headers  who  wish  to 
learn  the  fundamental  Principles  and  leading  Facts:  with  Questions  for  Examination, 
Glossaries  of  Chemical  Terms  and  Chemical  Symbols,  and  an  Index.  By  William  H.  Balmain. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts,  illustrative  of  the  Decompositions.  Foolscap  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

BAYLDON.— THE  ART  OF  VALUING  RENTS  AND  TILLAGES, 

And  the  Tenant’s  Right  of  Entering  and  Quitting  Farms,  explained  by  several  Specimens  of 
Valuations;  and  Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  pursued  on  Soils  in  different  Situations. 
Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Landlords,  Land-Agents,  Appraisers,  Farmers,  and  Tenants.  By 
J.  S.  Bayldon.  6th  Edition,  corrected  and  revised  by  John  Donaldson,  Professor  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  Agricultural  Training  School,  Hoddesdon  ;  Editor  of  •*  The  Plough/’  etc.  8vo. 
10s.  6 d.  cloth. 

BEALE  (ANNE).— THE  VALE  OF  THE  TOWEY; 

Or,  Sketches  in  South  Wales.  By  Anne  Beale.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6 d.  cloth. 

“  The  great  merit  of  Miss  Beale's  book  is  its  truth ,  which  leaves  a  strong  impression  on  the 
reader's  mind."— Spectator. 

“  A  pleasing  volume  of  familiar  sketches  of  Welsh  scenery,  sprinkled  with  stories,  anec¬ 
dotes,  and  romances." — Literary  Gazette. 

“  This  elegant  and  accomplished  writer  frequently  reminds  us  agreeably  of  Miss  Mitford .” 

Atlas. 

BEDFORD  CORRESPONDENCE.  —  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JOHN; 

FOURTH  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD,  selected  from  the  Originals  at  Woburn  Abbey:  with 
Introductions  by  Lord  John  Russell.  8vo.  vol.  1  (1742-48),  18s.  cloth;  vol.  2  (1/49-60) ,  15s.  cl. 
*♦*  Vol.  III.  to  complete  the  work,  is  nearly  ready. 

BELL. — LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  ENGLISH  POETS. 

By  Robert  Bell,  Esq.  2  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

BELL.— THE  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit.  By  Robert  Bell,  Esq.  3  vols.  foolscap  Svo. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

BLACK— A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BREWING. 

Based  on  Chemical  and  Economical  Principles:  with  Formulie  for  Public  Brewers,  and 
Instructions  lor  Private  Families.  By  William  Black.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  cor¬ 
rected,  with  considerable  Additions.  The  Additions  revised  by  Professor  Graham,  of  the 
London  University.  8vo.  10s.  6rf.  cloth. 

By  the  same  Author, 

REMARKS  on  BAVARIAN  BEER,  London  Porter,  the  Influence  of  Electricity  on  Fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  other  Subjects.  By  William  Black.  Being  a  Supplement  to  the  3d  Edition  of  his 
“Treatise  on  Brewing.”  Svo.  2s.  6 d.  sewed. 

BLAINE.— AN  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  RURAL  SPORTS; 

Or,  a  complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing, 
Racing,  and  other  Field  Sports  and  Athletic  Amusements  of  the  present  day.  By  Delabere 
P.  Blaine,  Esq.,  author  of  “  Outlines  of  the  Veterinary  Art,”  “  Canine  Pathology,”  etc.  etc. 
With  nearly  600  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  R.  Branston,  from  Drawings  by  Aiken,  T.  Land¬ 
seer,  Dickes,  etc  Svo.  21.  10s.  cloth. 

BLAIR’S  CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  TABLES, 

From  the  Creation  to  the  present  Time :  with  Additions  and  Corrections  from  the  most  authen¬ 
tic  Writers  ;  including  the  Computation  of  St.  Paul,  as  connecting  the  Period  from  the 
F.xode  to  the  Temple.  Under  the  revision  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  Principal  Librarian  of 
the  British  Museum.  Imperial  Svo.  31a.  6rf.  half-bound  morocco. 

BLOOMFIELD.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

By  Thucydides.  Newly  Translated  into  English,  and  accompanied  with  very  copious 
Notes,  Philological  and  Explanatory,  Historical  and  Geographical.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T. 
Bloomfield,  D.D.  F.S.A.  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Plates,  21.  5s.  hoards. 

BLOOMFIELD— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

By  Thucydides.  A  New  Recension  of  the  Text,  with  a  carefully  amended  Punctuation  ;  and 
copious  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory,  almost  entirely  original,  but  partly 
selected  and  arranged  from  the  best  Expositors  :  accompanied  with  full  Indexes,  both  of 
Greek  Words  and  Phrases  explained,  and  matters  discussed  in  the  Notes.  Illustrated  by 
Maps  and  Plans,  mostly  taken  from  actual  Survey.  By  the  Rev.  S.T.  Bloomfield,  D.D.  F.S.A. 
2  vols.  8vo.  38s.  cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD. — THE  CREEK  TESTAMENT  : 

With  copious  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory.  By  the  Rev.  S.T 
Bloomfield,  D.D.  F.S.A.  6th  Edit,  improved.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  a  Map  of  Palestine,  40a.  cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD. -THE  CREEK  TESTAMENT  FOR  COLLECES  AND 

SCHOOLS;  with  English  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  S.T.  Bloomfield,  D.D.  Fourth  Edition, 
enlarged  and  improved,  accompanied  with  a  New  Map  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  adapted  to 
the  New  Testament  and  Josephus,  and  an  Index  of  Greek  Words  and  Phrases  explained  in 
the  Notes.  12mo.  10a.  6d.  cloth. 


PRINTED  I'OR  MESSRS.  LONGMAN,  AND  CO.  / 

BLOOMFIELD.— CREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT:  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  Colleges,  and  the  Higher  Classes  in  Public 
Schools;  but  also  intended  as  a  convenient  Manual  for  Biblical  Students  in  general.  By 
Dr.  Bloomfield.  2d  Edition,  enlarged,  and  improved.  12mo.  on  wider  paper,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

BOY'S  OWN  BOOK  (THE): 

A  Complete  Encyclopaedia  of  all  the  Diversions,  Athletic,  Scientific,  and  Recreative,  of  Boy¬ 
hood  and  Youth.  2l)th  Edition.  Square  l2mo.,  with  many  Engravings  on  Wood,  6«.  boards. 

BRANDE— A  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  AND  ART; 

Comprising  the  History,  Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of  every  Branch  of  Human 
Knowledge  ;  with  the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the  Terms  in  general  use.  Edited  by 
VV.  T.  Brande,  F.R.S.L.  and  E.;  assisted  by  J.Cauvin.  The  various  departments  by  Gentlemen 
of  eminence  in  each.  8vo.  with  Wood-engravings,  3/.  cloth. 

(BRAY  MRS.)— MRS.  BRAY'S  NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES, 

Revised  and  corrected  by  Mrs.  Bray.  In  10  vols.  fcap  8vo  ,  uniformly  with  the  “Standard 
Novels,”  with  Frontispieces  and  Vignettes  from  Designs  and  Sketches  by  the  late  Thomas 
Stotliard,  R.A. ;  C.  A.  Stothnrd,  F.S.A. ;  Henry  Warren,  Esq. ;  etc.  31.  cloth ;  or  the  Works 
separately  Gj.  each,  as  follows  : — 

Ford;"—V ol  V.  “  The  Talba;"-V ol.  VI. 


Vol.  I.  “  The  White  Hoods,"  with  portrait 
oj  the  Author ,  a  view  of  her  residence , 
and  General  Preface  to  the  Series;  — 
Vol.  II.  “De  Poia1 — Vol.  III.  “  The 
Protestant —  Vol.  IV.  “ pits  of  Fitz- 


IVarleigh  —  Vol.  VII.  “  Trelnwny 
Vol.  VIII.  “  Trials  of  the  Heart;"  — 
Vol.  IX.  “  Henry  de  Pomeroy Vol.  X. 
“  Courtenay  of  lValreddon.'> 


BRAY.— THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NECESSITY; 

Or,  the  Law  of  Consequences  as  applicable  to  Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.  By  Charles 
Bray.  2  vols.  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

BREWSTER.— A  TREATISE  ON  OPTICS. 

By  Sir  David  Brewster,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  etc.  New  Edition, 
and  176  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 


Foolscap  Svo.  with  vignette  title. 


BUDGE  (J)-THE  PRACTICAL  MINER’S  GUIDE: 

Comprising  a  Set  of  Trigonometrical  Tables  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  Oblique  or 
Diagonal,  Vertical,  Horizontal,  and  Traverse  Dialling;  with  their  application  to  the  Dial. 
Exercise  of  Drifts,  Lodes,  Slides,  Levelling,  Inaccessible  Distances,  Heights,  etc.  By 
J.  Budge.  New  Edition,  considerably  enlarged,  8vo.with  Portrait  of  the  Author.  12f.  cloth. 

BUI.L.-THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN, 

In  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  Thomas  Bull,M.D.  Physician  Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury 
Midwifery  Institution,  etc.  2d  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged .  Foolscap  8vo.  ;s.  cloth. 

BULL  -HINTS  TO  MOTHERS, 

For  the  Management  of  Health  during  the  Period  oT  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room  ; 
with  an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connexion  with  those  subjects.  ByThomas  Bull,  M.I). 
Physician  Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery  Institution,  etc.  4th  Edition,  revised  ami 
considerably  enlarged.  Foolscap  8vo.  /*•  cloth. 

BUNSEN  — AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  HISTORY,  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES, 

LANGUAGE,  WRITING,  MYTHOLOGY,  and  CHRONOLOGY  of  ANCIENT  EGYPT: 
with  the  peculiar  Position  of  that  Nation  in  reference  to  the  Universal  History  of  Mankind. 
By  the  Chevalier  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen.  Translated  from  the  German,  under  the  Author’s  super¬ 
intendence,  by  C.  H.  Cottrell,  Esq. ;  with  additional  matter,  furnished  by  the  Author.  2  vols. 
8vo.  with  numerous  Plates.  [In  the  press. 

BURNS.— THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY; 

Containing  the  Doctrines,  Duties,  Admouitions,  and  Consolations  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
By  John  Burns,  M.D.  F.R.S.  5th  Edition.  12mo.  Js.  boards. 

BURNS.— CHRISTIAN  FRAGMENTS; 

Or,  Remarks  on  the  Nature,  Precepts,  and  Comforts  of  Religion.  By  John  Burns.  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  author  of  “The  Principles  of 
Christian  Philosophy. ”  Foolscap  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

BUTLER. -A  SKETCH  OF  MODERN  AND  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Samuel  Butler,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry;  and  formerly  Head 
Master  of  Shrewsbury  School.  New  Edition,  revised  by  his  Son.  8vo.  9s.  boards. 

The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  revised  hy  the  author's  son ,  and  such  alterations 
in  traduced  as  continually  progressive  discoveries  and  the  latest  information  rendered  neces¬ 
sary.  Recent  Travels  have  been  constantly  consulted  where  any  doubt  or  difficulty  seemed  to 
require  it;  and  some  additional  matter  has  been  added ,  both  in  the  ancient  and  modern  part. 

BUTLER.  — AN  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOCRAPHY. 

Consisting  of  Twenty-three  coloured  Maps,  from  a  New  Set  of  Platee  ;  with  an  Index  of 
all  the  Names  of  Places,  referring  to  the  Latitudes  and  Longitudes.  By  the  late  Dr.  Butler, 
Bishop  of  Lichfield.  New  Edition,  corrected.  8vo.  125.  hall-bound. 
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BUTLER.— AN  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  CEOCRAPHY. 

Consisting  of  Twenty-three  coloured  Maps  :  with  an  Index  of  all  the  Names  of  Places, 
referring  to  the  Latitudes  and  Longitudes.  By  the  late  Dr.  Butler,  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
New  Edition,  corrected.  8vo.  12*.  half-bound. 

BUTLER— A  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  AND  ANCIENT  CEOCRAPHY. 

Consisting  of  Forty-five  coloured  Maps,  and  copious  Indices  referring  to  the  Latitudes  and 
Longitudes.  By  the  late  Dr.  Butler , Bishop  of  Lichfield.  New  Edition,  corrected.  4to. 
24s.  half-bound. 

CALLCOTT.-A  SCRIPTURE  HERBAL: 

With  upwards  of  120  Wood  Engravings.  By  Lady  Cullcott.  Square  crown  Svo  If. 5*. cloth. 

CAT  LOW.  — POPULAR  CONCHOLOCY; 

Or,  the  Shell  Cabinet  Arranged  :  being  an  Introductionto  ti  e  modern  System  of  Conchology ; 
with  a  sketeh  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animals,  an  account  of  the  Formation  of  the 
Shells,  and  a  complete  Descriptive  List  of  the  Families  and  Genera.  By  Agnes  Catlow. 
Foolscap.  8vo.  with  312  Woodcuts,  10s.  C d.  cloth. 

CHALENOR. -WALTER  CRAY, 

A  Ballad,  and  other  Poems  ;  including  the  Poetical  Remains  of  Mary  Chalenor.  2d  Edition, 
with  Additions.  Fcp.  8vo.6s.  cloth. 

CHALENOR.—  POETICAL  REMAINS  OF  MARY  CHALENOR. 

Fcp.  8vo. 4s. cloth. 

CL  AYERS. — FOREST  LIFE. 

By  Mary  Clavers,  an  Actual  Settler;  author  of  ,f  A  New  Home,  Who  ’ll  Follow?”  2vols. 
fcap.8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

COLLEGIAN'S  GUIDE  (THE); 

Or,  Recollections  of  College  Davs:  setting  forth  the  Advantages  and  Temptations  of  a 
University  Education.  By****  '••*•••,  M.A., - Coll.Oxou.  Post  Svo.  10s.  6rf.  cloth. 

COLTON—  LACON;  OR,  MANY  THINGS  IN  FEW  WORDS. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Colton.  New  Edition,  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

CONSCIENCE  (HENDRIK).-SKETCHES  FROM  FLEMISH  LIFE. 

In  Three  Tales.  Translated  from  the  Flemish  of  Hendrik  Conscience.  Square  8vo.  with 
130  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  designs  by  Flemish  artists,  6*.  cloth. 

“  Cordially  do  we  welcome  this  novelty  in  literature  and  art.  It  sheds  a  light  at  once  new, 
distinct ,  and  pleasant ,  upon  us.  It  has  sprung  up  a  sort  of  wonderful  stranger  from  a 
terra  incognita.  The  last  tale ,  4  What  a  Mother  can  endure will  draw  tears  from  many  an 
eye.  It  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  truly  excellent  lessons  we  ever  ready  and  we  promise 
our  readers  that  they  will  reward  us  for  our  recommendation ,  both  by  tears  and  smiles  of 
the  delicious  kind  which  soften  the  heart  and  elevate  the  soul." — Literary  Gazette. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

9th  Edition,  improved.  Foolscap  Svo.  with  22  Plates,  Is.  6 d.  cloth  ;  with  the  Plates  coloured, 
12s.  cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  MINERALOGY. 

With  Plates,  engraved  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowry,  from  Original  Drawings.  3d  Edition,  enlarged. 
2  vols.  12ino.  14s.  cloth. 

COOLEY. -THE  WORLD  SURVEYED  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  ; 

Or,  Recent  Narratives  of  Scientific  and  Exploring  Expeditions  (chiefly  undertaken  by  com¬ 
mand  of  Foreign  Governments).  Collected,  translated,  and,  where  necessary,  abridged, 
by  W.  D.  Cooley,  Esq.,  author  of  “The  History  of  Maritime  and  Inlaud  Discovery’’  in 
the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  etc. 

Th"  First  Volume  contains  “  The  Ascent  of  Mount  Ararat.”  By  Dr.  Friedrich  Parrot,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dorpat,  Russian  Imperial  Councillor  of 
State,  etc.  Svo.  with  a  Map  by  Arrowsinith,  and  Woodcuts,  14*.  cloth. 

***  Each  volume  will  form,  for  the  most  part,  a  Work  complete  in  itself ,  and  the  whole 
Series  will  present  an  accurate  and  luminous  picture  of  all  the  known  portions  of  the 
earth.  The  Second  Work  of  the  Series  is  in  the  press,  and  trill  be  “  Er man's  Travels  through 
Siberia,"  in  2  vols.  Svo.  Of  this  traveller ,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
in  his  anniversary  address  delivered  in  May  last,  made  honourable  mention  in  the  following 
terms:  “  In  announcing  to  you  with  pleasure  that  the  excellent  work  of  your  distinguished 
foreign  member  and  medallist,  Adolph  Ertnan ,  is  about  to  appear  in  English,  I  must  not 
lose  the  opportunity  of  stating ,  that  the  last  communication  sent  to  us  by  M .  Ertnan  is 
one  of  very  great  importance." 

COOLEY.— THE  HISTORY  OF  MARITIME  AND  INLAND  DISCOVERY. 

By  W.  D.  Cooley,  Esq.  3  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18*.  cloth. 

I*  .  -  .  - 
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COOPER  (REV.  E.) -SERMONS, 

Chiefly  designed  to  elucidate  some  of  the  leading  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Towhich  is  added, 
an  Appendix,  containing  Sermons  preached  on  several  Public  Occasions,  and  printed  by 
desire.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Cooper,  Rector  of  Hamstall-Ridware,  and  of  Yoxall,  in  the 
County  of  Stafford;  and  late  Fellow  of  All-Souls’  College,  Oxford.  7*h  Edition.  2  vols. 
12rao.  10».  boards. 

COOPER  (REV.  E.)— PRACTICAL  AND  FAMILIAR  SERMONS, 

Designed  for  Parochial  and  Domestic  Instruction.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Cooper,  Rector  of 
Hamstall-Ridware,  and  of  Yoxall,  in  the  County  of  Stafford;  and  late  Fellow  of  All-Souls 
College,  Oxford.  New  Editions.  7  vols.  12mo.  If.  18s.  boards. 

***  Vols.  1  to  4,  5 s.  each ;  Vols.  5  to  /  ,  6s.  each. 

COPLAND.— A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE; 

Comprising  General  Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Structures, 
and  the  Disorders  especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and  to  the  different  Epochs  of 
Life,  with  numerous  approved  Formula;  of  the  Medicines  recommended.  By  James  Copland, 
M.D.,  etc.  etc.  In  3  vols.  Vols.  1  and  2,  8vo.  3/.  cloth  ;  and  Part  10,  4s.  6rf.  sewed. 

COSTELLO  (MISS).— THE  ROSE  CARDEN  OF  PERSIA. 

A  Series  of  Translations  from  the  Persian  Poets.  By  Louisa  Stuart  Costello,  author 
of  “Specimens  of  the  Early  Poetry  of  France,’’  etc.  Long  8vo.  with  12  Illuminated 
Titles,  and  Borders  printed  in  Gold  and  Colours,  ISs.  boards  ;  or  31s.  G d.  bound  in  morocco 
[oriental  style)  by  Hayday. 

il  In  looking  through  this  superb  volume ,  ire  find  much  that  is  beautiful  in  the  poetry ; 
and  are  disposed  to  esteem  it  a  s-lection  well  suited  to  convey  an  accurate  impression  of  the 
beauties  of  the  language  and  sentiments  of  the  Persian  Poets.  The  ornaments  are  all  of 
the  most  gorgeous  kind  of  Eastern  illumination  — strictly  in  the  taste  for  which  the  oriental 
writers  have  long  been  so  justly  celebrated  in  the  decoration  of  their  boohs  and  manuscripts. ,} 

Art  Union. 

COSTELLO  (MISS)— FALLS,  LAKES,  AND  MOUNTAINS  OF  NORTH 

WALKS;  being  a  Pictorial  Tour  through  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Country.  By 
Louisa  Stuart  Costello,  author  of  “The  Rose  Garden  of  Persia,’'  “  Bearn  and  the  Pyrenees,’’ 
etc.  Profusely  illustrated  with  Views,  from  Original  Sketches  by  D.  H.  M‘Kewan,  engraved 
on  wood,  and  lithographed,  by  T.  and  E.  Gilks.  Square  8vo.  with  Map,  14a.  cloth,  gilt 
edges. 

CROCKER’S  ELEMENTS  OF  LAND  SURVEYING. 

Fifth  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  and  considerably  improved  and  modernised,  by 
T.  G.  Bunt,  Land  Surveyor,  Bristol.  To  which  are  added,  TABLES  OF  SIX-FIGURE 
LOGARITHMS,  etc.,  superintended  by  Richard  Farley,  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Establish¬ 
ment.  Post  8vo.  12a.  cloth. 

CROWE.— THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Abdication  of  Napoleon.  By  E.  E.  Crowe,  Esq.  3  vols. 
foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18a.  cloth. 

DAHLMANN.— HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION. 

By  F.  C.  Dahlmann,  late  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Translated 
from  the  German,  by  H.  Evans  Lloyd,  Esq.  8vo.  10a.  6 d.  cloth. 

DALE  (THE  REV.  THOMAS). —  THE  DOMESTIC  LITURGY  AND 

FAMILY  CHAPLAIN,  in  Two  Parts:  the  First  Part  being  Church  Services  adapted  for 
Domestic  Use,  with  Prayers  for  every  Day  of  the  Week,  selected  exclusively  from  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer;  Part  II.  comprising  an  nppropriate  Sermon  for  every  Sunday  in  the 
Year.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.A.  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Vicar  of  St. 
Bride’s,  London.  Post  4to.  handsomely  printed.  [ Nearly  ready. 

DANTE,  TRANSLATED  BY  WRIGHT  — DANTE. 

Translated  by  Ichabod  Charles  Wright,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
A  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  3  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Portrait,  6d.  sewed. 

***  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Inferno  ;  Vol.  II.  the  Purgatorio  ;  Vol.  III.  the  Paradiso. 

DAVY  (SIR  HUMPHRY).— ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 

in  a  Course  of  Lectures.  By  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  With  Notes  by  Dr.  John  Davy. 
6th  Edition.  Svo.with  10  Plates,  15*.  cloth. 

DE  BURTIN.— A  TREATISE  ON  THE  KNOWLEDGE  NECESSARY  TO 

AMATEURS  OF  PICTURES.  Translated  and  abridged  from  the  French  of  M.  Francis 
Xavier  De  Burtin,  First  Stipendiary  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Brussels  in  the  Class 
of  Sciences,  etc.  By  Robert  White,  Esq.  8vo.  with  illustrations,  12s.  cloth. 

DE  CUSTINE.— RUSSIA. 

By  the  Marquis  De  Custine.  Translated  from  the  French.  2d  Edition.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 
31s.  Gd.  cloth. 


DE  LA  BECHE. — REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  CORNWALL,  DEVON, 

AND  WEST  SOMERSET.  By  Henry  T.  De  la  Beche,  F.R.S.  etc.,  Director  of  the  Ordnance 
Geological  Survey.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.  M.  Treasury. 
8vo.  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  12  large  Plates,  14*.  cloth. 

DE  MORGAN.— AN  ESSAY  ON  PROBABILITIES, 

And  on  their  Application  to  Life  Contingencies  and  Insurance  Offices.  By  Aug.  De  Morgan, 
Esq.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Foolscap  Svo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6*.  cloth. 

DE  STRZELECKI  CP.  E.)— PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  NEW  SOUTH 

WALES  AND  VAN  DIEMAN’S  LAND.  Accompanied  by  a  Geological  Map,  Sections, 
and  Diagrams,  and  Figures  of  the  Organic  Remains.  By  P.  E.  De  Strzelecki.  8vo.  with 
coloured  Map  and  numerous  Plates,  24*.  cloth. 

“  This  is  the  Jirst  systematic  and  complete  natural  or  physical  history  of  the  great  southern 
region  which  has  lately  been  added  to  the  civilised  world.  The  author  has  been  a  traveller 
and  voyager  round  the  globe  for  twelve  years ,  several  of  which  have  been  devoted  to  A  ustralia , 
in  exploring  which  h »  seems  to  have  been  subjected  to  considerable  peril.  In  these  countries 
he  made  a  tour  of  7000  miles  on  foot.  We  recommend  his  work  to  all  interested  in  the 
Australian  colonies ,  or  in  science  for  its  own  sake ,  as  the  only  existing  scientific  account  of 
the  New  World." — Tait’s  Magazine. 

DOCTOR  (THE),  ETC. 

5  vols.  post  8vo.  21. 12*.  6 d.  cloth. 

“  Admirably  as  the  mystery  of  the  1  Doctor’  has  been  preserved  up  to  the  present  moment, 
there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  affecting  secresy  on  the  subject.  The  author  is  Robert 
Southey;  he  acknowledged  the  fact  shortly  before  his  last  illness  to  his  most  confidential 
friend,  an  M.P.  of  high  character .  In  a  private  letter  from  Mrs.  Southey,  dated  February 
27,1843,  she  not  only  states  the  fact ,  but  adds  that  the  greater  part  of  a  sixth  volume  had 
gone  through  the  press,  and  that  Southey  looked  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  drawing  her 
into  it  as  a  contributor ;  giving  her  full  authority  to  affirm  that  her  husband  is  the  author  f* 

Robert  Bell,  Esq.,  in  The  StoryTeller. 

DODDRIDGE.— THE  FAMILY  EXPOSITOR; 

Or,  a  Paraphrase  and  Version  of  the  New  Testament :  with  Critical  Notes,  and  a  Practical 
Improvement  of  each  Section.  By  P.  Doddridge,  D.D.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  by  A.  Kippis,  D.D.  F.R.S.  and  S.A.  New  Edition.  4vols.8vo.  1/.  16*.  cloth. 

DONOVAN.— TREATISE  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

By  Michael  Donovan,  Esq.  M.R.I.A.  4th  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth 

DONOVAN— A  TREATISE  ON  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Bv  M.  Donovan,  Esq.  M.R.I.A.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  in 
Ireland.  2  vols.  foolscap  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12*.  cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY’S  BUTTERFLIES.— THE  GENERA  OF  DIURNAL  LEPI- 

DOPTERA;  comprising  their  Generic  Characters — a  Notice  of  the  Habits  and  Transform¬ 
ations — and  a  Catalogue  of  the  Species  of  each  Genus.  By  Edward  Doubleday,  Esq.  F.L.S. 
etc.,  Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Department  of  the  British  Museum.  Imperial  4to.  uniform 
with  Gray  and  Mitchell’s  Ornithology  ;  illustrated  with  7b  Coloured  Plates. 

*»*  To  be  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  5s.  each;  each  Part  to  consist  of  2  Coloured  Plates , 
with  accompanying  Letter-press.  Publication  will  commence  when  150  Subscribers'  Names 
have  been  received. 

DOVER.- LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  II.  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

By  Lord  Dover.  2d  Edition.  2  vols.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  28*.  boards. 

DRUMMOND  (DR.  J.  L.)— LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  NATURALIST,  ON 

THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE  AND  NATURAL  THEOLOGY.  By  James  L.  Drummond, 
M.D.  Author  of  “First  Steps  to  Botany,”  etc.  SecondjEdition.  Post  Svo.  with  Wood 
Engravings,  7s.  6 d.  boards. 

DRUMMOND.-FIRST  STEPS  TO  BOTANY, 

Intended  as  popular  Illustrations  of  the  Science,  leading  to  its  study  as  a  branch  of  general 
education.  By  J.  L.  Drummond,  M.D.  4th  Edit.  12mo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  9s.  boards. 

DUNHAM.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMANIC  EMPIRE. 

By  Dr.  Dunham.  3  vols.  foolscap  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18*.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  DURING 
THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Dr.  Dunham. 

4  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Viguette  Titles, 

If.  4*.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTU¬ 
GAL.  By  Dr.  Dunham.  5  vols.  foolscap  Svo. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  1/.  10*.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SWEDEN,  DENMARK, 

AND  NORWAY.  By  Dr.  Dunham.  3  vols. 
foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18*.  cloth. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  POLAND.  By  Dr. 
Dunham.  Foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title, 
6*.  cloth. 

THE  LIVES  OF  THE  EARLY  WRITERS 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  Dr.  Dunham, 
It.  Bell,  Esq.,  etc.  Foolscap  Svo.  with 
Vignette  Title,  6*.  cloth. 

THE  LIVES  OF  BRITISH  DRAMATISTS. 
By  Dr.  Dunham,  R.  Bell,  Esq.,  etc.  2  vols. 
foolscap  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12*  cloth. 

DUNLOP  (JOHN). -THE  HISTORY  OF  FICTION: 

Being  a  Critical  Account  of  the  most  celebrated  Prose  Works  of  Fiction,  from  the  earliest 
Greek  Romances  to  the  Novels  of  the  Present  Age.  By  John  Dunlop.  3d  Edition,  com¬ 
plete  in  One  Volume.  Medium  Svo.  15*.  cloth. 
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ELLIOTSON.— HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY: 

With  which  is  incorporated  much  of  the  Elementary  Part  of  the  “Institutiones  Physiologic*’' 
of  J.  F.  Blumenbach,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  By  John  Elliotson,  M.D. 
Cantab.  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition.  8vo.,  with  numerous  Wood-cuts,  21. 2a.  cloth. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  CREEK  CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA¬ 
MENT  ;  being  an  attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and  the  EuglishTexts  ; 
including  a  Concordance  to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Grcck-English  and  English* 
Greek.  2d  Edition,  carefully  revised,  with  a  new  Index,  Greek  and  English.  Royal  8vo.  42s. 
j  cloth. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN’S  HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE  CONCORDANCE  OF 

\  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT;  being  an  attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Original 
and  the  English  Translations :  with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names  and  their  occur¬ 
rences,  etc.  etc.  2  vols.  royal  8vo.,  3/.  13a.  6 d.  cloth  ;  large  paper,  4/.  14a.  6d. 

FAREY.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STEAM-ENGINE, 

Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive.  By  John  Farey,  Engineer.  4to.  illustrated  by 
numerous  Woodcuts,  and  25  Copper-plates,  5/.  5 s.  in  boards. 

FERGUS.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

From  the  Discovery  of  America  to  the  Election  of  General  Jackson  to  the  Presidency.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  Fergus.  2  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

FIELD.  —  POSTHUMOUS  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  VETERINARY 

RECORDS  OF  THE  LATE  JOHN  FIELD.  Edited  by  his  Brother,  William  Field,  Vete¬ 
rinary  Surgeon,  London.  8vo.8s.  boards. 

FITZROY  (LADY). —SCRIPTURAL  CONVERSATIONS  BETWEEN 

!  CHARLES  AND  HIS  MOTHER.  By  Lady  Charles  Fitzroy.  Foolscap  8vo.  4s.  (5 d.  cloth. 

FORSTER. -STATESMEN  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

With  an  Introductory  Treatise  on  the  Popular  Progress  in  English  History.  By  John  Forster, 

:  Esq.  5  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Original  Portraits  of  Pym,  Eliot,  Hampden,  Cromwell,  and  an 

Historical  Scene  after  a  Picture  by  Cattermole,  1/.  10s.  cloth. 

The  Introductory  Treatise,  intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Great  Civil  War  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  separately,  price  2s.  6 d.  sewed. 

The  above  5  vols.  form  Mr.  Forster’s  Portion  of  the  Lives  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen,  by  Sir 
I  James  Mackintosh,  the  Right  Hon.  T.  P.  Courtenay,  and  John  Forster,  Esq.  7  vols.  foolscap 
8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  2/.  2s.  cloth. 

FORSTER  (REV.  C.)-THE  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ARABIA; 

jj  Or,  the  Patriarchal  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion.  A  Memoir,  with  illustrative  Maps  and 
an  Appendix,  containing  Translations,  with  an  Alphabet  and  Glossary  of  the  Hainyaritic 
Inscriptions  recently  discovered  in  Hadramaut.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  B.D.,  one  of  the 
!  Six  Preachers  in  the  Cathedral  of  Christ,  Canterbury,  and  Rector  of  Stisted,  Essex  ;  author  of 
**  Mahometanism  Unveiled.”  2  vols.  8vo.  30s.  cloth. 

FORSTER  (REV.  C.}-THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  JEBB.  D.D.  F.R.S. 

j  Late  Bishop  of  Limerick.  With  a  Selection  from  his  Letters.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  B.D., 

j  Rector  of  Stisted,  Essex,  and  one  of  the  Six  Preachers  in  the  Cathedral  of  Christ,  Canterbury, 

formerly  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop.  2d  Edition.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  etc.  16s.  cloth. 

FOSBROKE.— A  TREATISE  ON  THE  ARTS,  MANNERS,  MANUFAC¬ 
TURES,  and  INSTITUTIONS  of  the  GREEKS  and  ROMANS.  By  the  Rev.  T.  D.Fosbroke, 
jj  etc.  2  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

GERTRUDE. 

)  A  Tale.  By  the  author  of  <r  Amy  Herbert."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sewell,  B.D.,  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Second' Edition.  2  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

G1LBART  (J.  W.) — THE  HISTORY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  BANKING. 

,  By  James  William  Gilbart,  General  Manager  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank. 
Third  Edition.  8vo.  9s.  boards. 

GLEIG.— LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  BRITISH  MILITARY  COM¬ 

MANDERS.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig.  3  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

GLENDINNING  —  PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE 

PINEAPPLE.  By  R.  Glcndinning,  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  LordRolle,  Bicton.  12mo. 
i ;  with  Plan  of  Pinery,  5s.  cloth. 

GOLDSMITH-THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

!j  Illustrated  by  Wood  Engravings,  from  the  Designs  of  G.  W.  Cope.  A,  R.  A.,  Thomas 
Creswiek,  A.R.A.,  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.  Kedgrave,  A.R.A..  and  Frederick  Tayler,  Members  of 
the  Etching  Club.  With  a  Biographical  Memoir,  and  Notes  on  the  Poems.  Edited  by 
Bolton  Corney,  Esq.  Square  crown  8vo.,  uniform  with  ‘‘Thomson's  Seasons,”  21s.  cloth; 
or  36s.  bouud  in  morocco,  by  Hayday. 

***  One  Hundred  Copies,  21.  2s .  each ,  printed  on  prepared  paper  of  great  beauty t 
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12  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


GOOD.— THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE. 

A  Popular  Illustration  of  the  General  Laws  and  Phenomena  of  Creation.  By  John  Mason 
Good,  M.D.  F.R.S.  etc.  3d  Edition,  corrected.  3  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  2 4s.  cloth. 

GRAHAM. -ENCLISH;  OR,  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION 

explained  in  a  Series  of  Instructions  and  Examples.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  2d  Edition,  revised 
and  improved.  Foolscap8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

GRANT  (MRS.)— LETTERS  FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Being  the  Correspondence  with  her  Friends,  between  the  years  17/3  and  1803.  By  Mrs. 
Grant,  of  Laggan.  6th  Edition.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  her  son,  J.  P.  Grant, 
Esq.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

GRANT  (MRS.,  OF  LAGGAN).  —  MEMOIR  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

of  the  late  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan,  author  of  “  Letters  from  the  Mountains,”  etc.  Edited 
by  her  Son,  J.  P.  Grant,  Esq.  2d  Edition.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  Portrait,  1/.  11s.  6 d.  cloth. 

GRATTAN  .—THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS, 

From  the  Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Belgian  Revolution  in  1830.  By  T.  C.  Grattan,  Esq. 
Foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  6s.  cloth. 

GRXy  (JOHN). -CRAY’S  ELECY, 

Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard.  Illuminated  in  the  Missal  style.  By  Owen  Jones, 
Architect.  Imp.  8vo.  31s.  6d.  elegantly  bound  in  patent  relievo  leather. 

GRAY.— FIGURES  OF  MOLLUSCOUS  ANIMALS, 

Selected  from  various  Authors.  Etched  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Maria  Emma  Gray. 
Vol.  I.  8vo.,  with  78  plates  of  Figures,  Pis.  cloth. 

GRAY  AND  MITCHELL’S  ORNITHOLOGY. — THE  GENERA  OF  BIRDS; 

Comprising  their  Generic  Characters,  a  Notice  of  the  Habits  of  each  Genus,  and  an  exten¬ 
sive  List  of  Species,  referred  to  their  several  Genera.  By  George  Robert  Gray,  Acad.  Imp. 
Georg.  Florent.  Soc.  Corrcsp.  Senior  Assistant  of  the  Zoological  Department,  British 
Museum;  and  author  of  the  ”  List  of  the  Genera  of  Birds,  **  etc.  etc.  Imperial  4to.  illus¬ 
trated  with  350  Plates,  by  David  William  Mitchell,  B.A.  ; 

%*  In  course  of  publication  in  Monthly  Parts,  lQs.Gd.  each;  each  Part  consisting  of  Four 
coloured  Plates  and  Three  plain ,  with  Letter  press,  giving  the  Generic  Characters ,  short 
Remarks  on  the  Habits,  and  a  List  of  Species  of  each  Genus  as  complete  as  possible.  The 
uncolonred  Plates  contain  the  Characters  of  all  the  Genera  of  the  various  Snb-f  amities,  con¬ 
sisting  of  numerous  details  of  Heads,  Wings,  and  Feet ,  as  the  cuse  may  require,  for  pointing 
out  their  distinguishing  Characters.  The  Work  will  not  exceed  50  Monthly  Parts.  No.  22 
was  published  on  1st  of  February. 

GRAY  (J.  E  )— THE  GENERA  OF  MAMMALIA; 

Comprising  their  Generic  Characters— a  Notice  of  the  Habits  of  each  Genus— and  a  short 
Character  of  each  of  the  well-established  Species,  referred  to  the  several  Genera.  By  John 
Edward  Gray,  F-sq., Keeper  of  the  Zoological  Collection  of  the  British  Museum.  Imperial  4to. 
uniform  witn  Gray  and  Mitchell’s  Ornithology;  illustrated  with  175  Plates, 
i  *,*  To  be  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  12*.  each;  each  Part  to  consist  of  Four  coloured  and 
Three  plain  Plates ,  with  accompanying  Letter-press.  The  Work  will  not  exceed  25  Parts. 
Publication  toill  commence  token  150  Subscribers'  Names  have  been  received. 

GREENER.— THE  CUN; 

Or,  n  Treatise  on  the  various  Descriptions  of  Small  Fire  Arms.  By  W.  Greener,  Inventor  of 
an  Improved  Method  of  Firing  Cannon  by  Percussion,  etc. Svo. with  Illustrations,  15a. boards. 

GREENWOOD  (COL.)— THE  TREE-LIFTER  ; 

Or  a  New  Method  of  Transplanting  Trees.  By  Col.  Geo.  Greenwood .  8vo.withan  Illus¬ 
trative  Plate, Js.  cloth. 

GRUNER  (L.)— THE  DECORATIONS  OF  THE  CARDEN  PAVILION  IN  THE 

GROUNDS  OF  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE.  Fifteen  Plates,  by  L.  Gruner.  With  Descrip- 
i  tions  by  Mrs.  Jameson.  Published  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty.  Small  folio,  31a.  G d.  plain  ; 
coloured,  5/  5a.  cloth. 

GUEST.— THE  MABINOCION, 

From  the  Llyfr  Coch  o  Hergest,  or  Red  Book  of  Hcrgest,  and  other  ancient  Welsh  MSS. 
with  an  English  Translation  and  Notes.  By  Lady  Charlotte  Guest.  Parts  1  to  6.  Royal  8vo. 

8a.  each  sewed. 

GUICCIARI)IM(F.)— THE  MAXIMS  OF  FRANCIS  CUICCIARDINI,  THE 

!  HISTORIAN.  Translated  by  Emma  Martin  With  Notes,  and  Parallel  Passages  from 
the  Works  of  Machiavelli,  Lord  Bacon,  Pascal,  Rochefoucault,  Montesquieu,  Burke,  Prince 
Talleyrand.  Guizot,  and  others  ;  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Guicciardini.  Square  foolscap 
Svo.  with  Portrait,  Js.  ornamental  boards  ;  or  14*.  bound  in  morocco  ( old  style)  by  Hayday. 

|  “  A  very  acceptable  volume,  which,  from  its  external  and  internal  merits,  deserves  to  lie 

on  every  library  table.  Its  literature  is  of  no  common  kind.  Both  the  axioms  and  the 
biography  of  their  celebrated  author  recommend  the  book,  independently  of  its  curious  form. 
And  let  as  note,  en  passant  that  the  casket  is  adapted,  with  rare  skill  and  taste,  to  the 
golden  rules  it  encloses.  It  is  in  the  old  fashioned  style,  wooden  boards,  neatly  and  an¬ 
tiquely  ornamented ,  a  portrait  of  the  Albert-  Durer  kind,  black-letter  running  titles,  the 
pages  squared  in  rale  lines,  with  marginal  indexes,  quaint  initial  letters,  evidently  copied 
from  some  contemporary  Italian  book,  and,  in  short ,  all  the  fanciful  accompaniments  which 
make  us  like  the  author  the  better  for  his  resuscitation ,  as  it  were ,  in  the  literary  garb  of 
his  epoch.”— Literary  Gazette. 
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GWILT.— AIM  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE; 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Joseph  Gwilt,  Esq.,  F.S  A.  Illustrated  with 
upwards  of  1000  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Designs  by  J.  S.  Gwilt.  8vo.  21.  12s.  6rf.  cloth. 

HALL— NEW  GENERAL  LARCE  LIBRARY  ATLAS  OF  FIFTY-THREE 

MAPS,  ou  Colombier  Paper;  with  the  Divisions  and  Boundaries  carefully  coloured.  Con¬ 
structed  entirely  from  New  Drawings,  and  engraved  by  Sidney  Hall.  New  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised  and  corrected  ;  including  all  the  Alterations  rendered  necessary  by  the  recent  Official 
Surveys,  the  New  Roads  on  the  Continent,  and  a  careful  Comparison  with  the  authenticated 
Discoveries  published  in  the  latest  Voyages  and  Travels.  Folded  in  half,  Nine  Guineas,  half- 
bound  in  russia ;  full  size  of  the  Maps,  Ten  Pounds,  half-bound  in  russia. 

HALSTED— LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  RICHARD  THE  THIRD, 

as  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  King  of  England  :  in  which  all  the  Charges  against  him  are  care¬ 
fully  investigated  and  compared  with  tne  Statements  of  the  Cotemporary  Authorities.  By 
Caroline  A.  Halstcd,  author  of  “The  Life  of  Margaret  Beaufort.  ”  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait 
from  an  Original  Picture  in  the  possession  of  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Stafford,  never 
before  engraved,  and  other  Illustrations,  1/.  10j.  cloth. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  TASTE  (THE); 

Or,  How  to  Observe  Works  of  Art,  especially  Cartoons,  Pictures,  and  Statues.  By  Fabius 
Pictor.  3d  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.  3a.  boards. 

HANNAM.— THE  ECONOMY  OF  WASTE  MANURES: 

A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Neglected  Fertilizers.  By  John  Hannam.  Written 
for  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  and  published  by  permission  of  the  Counsel.  A  new 
Edition.  Fcap.8vo.  [In  the  press. 

HANSARD.— TROUT  AND  SALMON  FISHING  IN  WALES. 

B3'  G.  A. Hansard,  12mo.  6s. 6d.  cloth. 

HARRIS— THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  /ETHIOPIA;  j 

Being  the  Account  of  Eighteen  Months’  Residence  of  a  British  Embassy  to  the  Christian 
Court  of  Shoa.  By  Major  Sir  W.  C.  Harris,  author  of  “  Wild  Sports  in  Southern  Africa,” 
etc.  2d  Edition.  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  21.  2s.  cloth. 

HAWES  (BARBARA).— TALES  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS, 

and  Adventures  of  the  Early  Settlers  in  America;  from  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
in  1620,  to  the  Time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  By  Barbara  Hawes.  Foolscap8vo. 
with  Frontispiece,  65.  cloth, 

HAWKER. — INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN  | 

In  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  By  Lieut.  Col.  P.  Hawker.  9th  edition ,  corrected , 
enlarged,  and  improved,  with  Eighty-five  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  by  Adlard  and  Brauston , 
from  Drawings  by  C.  Varley,  Dicks,  etc.  8vo.  21«.  cloth. 

HAYDON  (B.  R.)— LECTURES  ON  PAINTING  AND  DESIGN,  j 

Delivered  at  the  London  Institution,  the  Royal  Institution,  Albermarle  Street,  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  etc.  By  B.  R.  Haydon,  Historical  Painter.  With  Designs  drawn  on 
Wood  by  the  author,  and  Engraved  by  Edward  Evans.  8vo.  12a.  cloth. 

The  Second  Volume  is  preparing  for  publication. 

HENSLOW.  — THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  PHYSIOLO¬ 
GICAL  BOTANY.  By  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.  F.L.S.  etc.  Foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title, 
and  nearly  JU  Woodcuts,  6a.  cloth. 

HERSCHEL.— A  TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY.  ! 

By  Sir  John  Herschel.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6a.  cloth. 

HERSCHEL.  — A  PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  STUDY  OF 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Sir  John  Herschel.  New  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.  with 
Vignette  Title,  Ga.  cloth. 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OF  SOCIETY: 

With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits.  By  A ycayOQ.  “Manners  make  the  Man.”  24thEdition, 

I  revised  (with  additions)  by  a  Lady  of  Rank.  Foolscap  8vo.  2a.  6 d.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

General  Observations  ;  Introductions— Lettersof  Introduction— Marriage-  Dinners— Smoking; 
Snuff— Fashion— Dress— Music  — Dancing— Conversation— Advice  to  Tradespeople — Visiting; 

|  Visiting  Cards —Cards— Tattling — of  General  Society. 

HISTORICAL  PICTURES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  ACES, 

In  Black  and  White.  Made  on  the  spot,  from  Records  in  the  Archives  of  Switzerland.  By  a 
Wandering  Artist.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

Contents.— The  Nuns’  War;  the  War  of  Two  Abbots;  the  Passage  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  ; 
and  bertha,  Queen  of  Transjuranc  Burgundy. 
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HOARE— A  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  A  NEW  METHOD  OF 

PLANTING  AND  MANAGING  THE  BOOTS  OF  GRAPE  VINES.  Bv  Clement  Hoare, 
author  oI"A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine  on  Open  Walls.”  12nio  5*.  cl. 

HOARE— A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE 

GRAPE  VINE  ON  OPEN  WALLS.  By  Clement  Hoare.  3d  Edition,  8vo.  7s.  Gd.  cloth. 


HOBBES.— THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  HOBBES, 

Of  Malmesbury;  now  first  collected  and  edited  by  Sir  William  Molesworth,  Bart.  16  vols. 
8vo.  8'.  cloth. 

*»*  Separately ,  the  English  IVorks ,  in  11  vols.  51.  10j.;  the  Latin  Works,  in  5  vols.  21.  10s. 

HOLLAND.— A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURES  IN  METAL. 

By  John  Holland,  Esq.  3  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  and  about  300  Woodcuts, 
18j.  cloth. 

HOLLAND— MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

By  Henry  Holland,  M.D.  F.R.S.  etc.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Physician 
Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert. 
2d  Edition.  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

Contents.— On  Hereditary  Disease— On  Bleeding  in  Affections  of  the  Brain— On  the  Abuse  of 
Purgatives — On  Points  where  a  Patient  may  judge  for  himself— On  Gout,  and  the  use  of  Colchicuin 
— Ou  the  Epidemic  Influenza  — On  Insanity,  Intoxication,  etc.— On  Mercurial  Medicines -On  the 
Medical  Treatment  of  Old  Age— On  Diet,  and  Disorders  of  Digestion — The  Influence  of  Weather 
in  relation  to  Disease,  etc. 

HOOK  (DR.  W.  F.)— THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  OUR  LORD’S  MINISTRY; 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By  Walter  Farauhar  Hood, 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  4th 
Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.  6s  cloth. 

HOOKER.— THE  BRITISH  FLORA. 

In  2  vols.  Vol.  I.;  comprising  the  Phsenogamous  or  Flowering  Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  BySir 
William  Jackson  Hooker,  K.H.  LL.D.  F.R.A.  and  L.S.  etc.  etc.  etc.  6th  Edition,  with 
Additions  and  Corrections;  and  173  Figures,  illustrative  of  the  Umbelliferous  Plants,  the 
Composite  Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  Vol.  I.  8vo.,  with  12  Plates,  14a.  plain  ;  with 
the  plates  coloured,  24s.  cloth. 

Vol.  II.  in  Two  Parts,  comprising  the  Cryptogarnia  and  the  Fungi,  completing  the  British 
Flora,  and  forming  Vol.  V.,  Parts  1  and  2,  of  Smith’s  English  Flora,  24a.  boards. 


HOOKER  AND  TAYLOR. -MUSCOLOGIA  BRITANNICA. 

Containing  the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  systematically  arranged  and  described  ; 
with  Plates, illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  Genera  and  Species.  By  Sir  W.J.  Hooker 
and  T. Taylor,  M.D.  F.L.S.  etc.  2d  Edition,  enlarged,  8vo.  31a.  6 d.  plain  ;  31.  3a.  coloured. 


IIORNE  (THE  REV.  T.  H.)-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CRITICAL 

STUDY  AND  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hartwell  Horne,  B.D.  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge;  Rector  of  the  united  Parishes  of  St. 
Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr,  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  Lombard  Street;  Prebendary  of  St. 
Paul’s.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and  correcttd.  5  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Fac-similes. 

[ Nearly  ready. 


HORNE  (THE  REV.  T.  H.)-A  COMPENDIOUS  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Horne,  B.D.  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge.  Being  an  Analysis  of  his  “  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  ami  Knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.”  7th  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  12mo.  with  Maps  aud  other 
Engravings,  9i.  boards. 

IIORSLEY  (BISHOP).— BIBLICAL  CRITICISM  ON  THE  FIRST  FOUR¬ 
TEEN  HISTORICAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT;  AND  ON  THE  FIRST 
NINE  PROPHETICAL  BOOKS.  By  Samuel  Horsley,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  F.A.S.  Lord  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph.  Second  Edition,  containing  Translations  by  the  Author,  never  before  published, 
together  with  copious  Indexes.  2  vols.  8vo.  30*.  cloth. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS  ;  translated  from  the  Hebrew:  with  Notes,  explanatory  and  critical. 
4th  Edition.  8vo.  12*.  cloth. 

IIOW1TT— ‘ THE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  William  Howitt.  Third  Edition,  corrected  and  revised.  Medium  8vo.  with  Engravings  on 
Wood  by  Bewick  and  Williams,  uniform  with  "Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,”  Lis.  cloth. 

HOWITT— VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES; 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and 
Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition.  Medium  8vo.  with  40 Illustrations  by  S.  Williams, 
21a.  cloth. 

SECOND  SERIES,  chiefly  in  the  Counties  of  DURHAM  and  NORTHUMBERLAND,  with  a 
Stroll  along  the  BORDER.  Medium  8vo.  with  upwards  of  40  highly-finished  Woodcuts,  from 
Drawings  made  on  the  spot  for  this  Work,  by  Messrs.  Carmichael, Richardsons,  and  Weld 
Taylor,  21s.  cloth. 
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HOWITT.— THE  RURAL  AND  DOMESTIC  LIFE  OF  GERMANY: 

With  Characteristic*  Sketches  of  its  chief  Cities  and  Scenery.  Collected  in  a  General  Tour, 
and  during  a  Residence  in  that  Country  in  the  Years  1840-42.  By  William  Howitt,  author 
of  “The  Rural  Life  of  England,”  etc.  Medium  Svo.,  with  above  50  Illustrations,  21s.  cloth. 

HOWITT  — THE  STUDENT-LIFE  OF  GERMANY. 

From  the  Unpublished  MS.  of  Dr.  Coruelius.  By  William  Howitt.  8vo.  with  24  Wood- 
Engravings,  and  7  Steel  Plates,  21*.  cloth. 

nawnY. -colonisation  and  Christianity: 

A  Popular  History  of  the  Treatment  of  the  Natives,  iu  all  their  Colonies,  by  the  Europeans. 

By  William  Howitt.  Post  8vo.  10a.  6 d.  cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE  BOY’S  COUNTRY  BOOK: 

Being  the  real  Life  of  a  Country  Boy,  written  by  Himself;  exhibiting  all  the  Amusements, 
Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the  Country.  Edited  by  William  Howitt,  author  of 
“  The  Rural  Life  of  England,”  etc.  2d  Edition.  Fcap.8vo.  with  40  Woodcuts,  8a.  cloth. 

IIOWITT  (RICHARD;.— IMPRESSIONS  OF  AUSTRALIA  FELIX, 

During  a  Four  Years’  Residence  in  that  Colony:  with  particular  reference  to  the  Prospects 
of  Emigrants.  With  Notes  of  a  Voyage  round  the  World,  Australian  Poems,  etc.  By 
Richard  Howitt.  Foolscap 8vo.  7 «•  cloth. 

HUDSON— THE  PARENT’S  HAND-BOOK; 

>  Or,  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  Professions,  Employments,  and  Situations  ■,  containing  useful 

I  and  practical  information  on  the  subject  of  placing  out  Young  Men,  and  of  obtaining  their 

Education  with  a  view  to  particular  occupations.  By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.,  author  of  “Plain 
Directions  for  Making  Wills.”  Fcap.  8vo.  5*.  cloth. 

HUDSON.— PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  WILLS 

In  Conformity  with  the  Law,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Act  ^  Wm.  IV.  and  1  Viet, 
c.  26.  To  which  is  added,  a  clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  Distribution  of  Per¬ 
sonal  Estate  in  the  case  of  Intestacy  ;  with  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much  useful  Information, 

!  etc.  By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.  13th  Editiou,  corrected,  with  Notes  of  Cases  judicially  decided 
since  the  above  Act  came  into  operation.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

HUDSON. -THE  EXECUTOR’S  GUIDE. 

By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.,  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Office,  London;  author  of  “  Plain  Directions 
for  Making  Wills,”  aud  “The  Parent’s  Hand-Book.”  4th  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.  5a. cloth. 
The  above  two  works  may  be  had  in  One  volume,  price  7s.  cloth. 

HUMPHREYS.— THE  ILLUMINATED  BOOKS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  ACES. 

A  History  of  Illuminated  Books  from  the  IVth  to  the  XVlIth  Century.  By  Henry  Noel 
Humphreys.  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Fac-simile  Specimens,  each  consisting  of  an  entire 
Page,  of  the  exact  size  of  the  Original,  from  the  most  celebrated  and  splendid  MSS.  in  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Libraries  of  Vienna,  Moscow,  Paris,  Naples,  Copenhagen,  and  Madrid  ; 

— from  the  Vatican,  Escurial,  Ambrosian,  and  other  great  Libraries  of  the  Continent and 
from  the  rich  Public  Collegiate,  aud  Private  Libraries  of  Great  Britain. 

In  course  of  publication,  in  Parts.  Parts  1  and  2,  imperial  4to.  each  contaiuingThree  Plates, 
splendidly  printed,  in  gold,  silver,  and  colours,  iu  imitation  of  the  originals,  as  accurate  as 
can  be  produced  by  mechanical  means,  with  Descriptions,  price  12s. 

Large  Paper,  on  Half  Imperial  (21J  in.  by  15) ,  to  prevent  folding  the  large  Plates,  21s. 

Six  Parts  to  form  a  Volume,  Four  Volumes  completing  the  work. 

HUNT.— RESEARCHES  ON  LIGHT: 

An  Examination  of  all  the  Phenomena  connected  with  the  Chemical  and  Molecular  Changes 
produced  by  the  Influence  of  the  Solar  Rays  ;  embracing  all  the  known  Photographic  Pro¬ 
cesses,  and  new  Discoveries  in  the  Art.  By  Robert  Hunt,  Keeper  of  Mining  Records, 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology.  8vo.  w*ith  Plate  and  Woodcuts,  10*.  6 d.  cloth. 

ILLUMINATED  CALENDAR  (THE)-— the  illuminated  calendar  and  home 

DIARY  for  1846;  containing  12  pages  of  fac-simile  from  the  Calendar  of  the  rich  MSS. 

■  “  Hours”  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  styled  King  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem  ;  also  24  pages  of  Diary, 

each  illuminated  with  an  elaborate  Border  taken  from  the  same  MS.;  and  an  Illuminated 
Title.  Imperial  8vo.  42a  in  a  binding  composed  from  the  miniature  pictures  of  the  same  MS. 

**  This  sumptuous  volume  must  be  studied  page  by  page  before  all  its  curious  designs  and 
symbolical  fancies  can  be  understood ,  or  the  immense  pains  and  skill ,  that  must  have  been 
employed  in  its  composition ,  can  be  appreciated.  It  furnished  occupation  probably  for  many 
years  to  the  best  artists  oj  the  period.  The  binding  is  also  a  composition  from  the  Duke  of 
Anjou's  1  Hours,'  and  is,  both  in  pattern  and  colour ,  the  most  elaborate  specimen  we  ever 
beheld  of  antique  ornament  applied  to  the  decoration  of  a  booh." — Britannia. 

***  The  Illuminated  Calendar  and  Home  Diary ,  for  1845;  copied  from  the  Manuscript  of 
the  “  Hours  of  Anne  of  Brittany.*'  Imp.  8vv.  42s.  in  emblazoned  printing  aud  binding. 

JACKSON —PICTORIAL  FLORA; 

Or,  British  Botany  Delineated,  in  1,500  Lithographic  Drawings  of  all  the  Species  of  Flowering 
Plants  indigenous  to  Great  Britain  ;  illustrating  the  descriptive  works  on  English  Botany  of 
Hooker,  Lindley,  Smith,  etc.  By  Miss  Jackson.  8vo.  15*.  cloth. 
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1G  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


JAMES.— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  THE  BLACK  PRINCE, 

and  of  various  Events  connected  therewith,  which  occurred  during  the  Reign  of  Edward  III. 
King  of  England.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  2d  Edition.  2vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Map,  15».  cl. 

JAMES.— LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  FOREIGN  STATESMEN. 

ByG.P.R.  James,  Esq., and  E.E.  Crowe,  Esq.  5  vols.  foolscap  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles, 
31)5.  cloth. 

JEBB  (BISHOP).— PASTORAL  INSTRUCTIONS  ON  THE  CHARACTER 

AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  CHURCH  ,OF  ENGLAND,  selected  from  his  former 
Publications.  By  John  Jebb,  D.D.  F.R.S.,  late  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe. 

A  New  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.  65.  cloth. 

By  the  same  Author, 

PIETY  WITHOUT  ASCETICISM  ;  or,  the  Protestant  Kempis:  a  Manual  of  Christian  Faith 
and  Practice,  selected  from  the  Writings  of  Scougal,  Charles  Howe,  and  Cudworth  ,  with 
corrections  and  occasional  Notes.  Second  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

JEBB  (BISHOP)  AND  KNOX  (ALEXANDER). -THIRTY  YEARS’  Cor¬ 
respondence  between  John  Jebb,  D.D.F.R.S.,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  Aghadoe, 
and  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  M.R.I.A.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  B.D.  Rector  of 
Stisted,  Essex,  and  one  of  the  Six  Preachers  in  the  Cathedral  of  Christ,  Canterbury,  formerly 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Jebb.  2d  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  285.  cloth. 

LORD  JEFFREY.— CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

By  Francis  Jeffrey,  now  one  of  the  Judges  in  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.  4vols.8vo. 
48j. cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE  FARMER’S  ENCYCLOP/EDIA, 

And  DICTIONARY  of  RURAL  AFFAIRS:  embracing  all  the  recent  Discoveries  in  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemistry;  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  unscientific  Readers.  By  Cuthbert 
W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  Barrister-at-Law,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Konigsoerg,  and  of  the  Maryland  Horticultural  Society  ,  author  of  several  of  the 
Prize  Essays  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  other  Agricultural  Works  ; 
Editor  of  the  “Farmer’s  Almanack,”  etc.  8vo.  with  Wood  Engravings  of  the  best  and  most 
improved  Agricultural  Implements,  2/.  105.  cloth. 

KANE— ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY; 

Including  the  most  Recent  Discoveries  and  Applications  of  the  Science  to  Medicine  and 
Pharmacy,  and  to  the  Arts.  By  Robert  Kane,  M.D.  M.R.l  .A.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  8vo.  with  236  Woodcuts,  245.  cloth. 

KATER  AND  LARDNEll.— A  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS. 

By  Captaiu  Kater  and  Dr.  Lardner.  New  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.  with  Viguette  Title,  and 
j  19  Plates,  comprising  224  distinct  figures,  65.  cloth. 

KEIGHTLEY.— OUTLINES  OF  HISTORY, 

From  the  Earliest  Period.  By  Thomas  Keightley,  Esq.  New  Edition,  corrected  aDd  con¬ 
siderably  improved.  Foolscap  Svo.,  65.  cloth  ;  or  65.  fid.  bound. 

KEON  (M.  G.)— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  JESUITS, 

Literary,  Social,  and  Political,  from  the  Birth  of  Ignatius  Loyola  to  the  present  time.  By 
Miles  Gerald  Keon.  Svo.  [Preparing  for  publication. 

KIRBY  AND  SPENCE.— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or,  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects:  comprising  an  account  of  noxious  and 
useful  Insects,  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations,  Societies,  Motions, 
Noises,  Hybernation,  Instinct,  etc.  By  W.  Kirby,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  Rector  of  Barham  ; 
and  W.  Spence,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  &L.S.  6th  Edition,  corrected  and  considerably  enlarged. 

2  vols.  8vo.  If.  11a.  6 d.  cloth.  j 

*,  *  The  first  two  volumes  of  the  “ Introduction  to  Entomology”  are  published  as  a  separate 
work ,  distinct  from  the  third  and  fourth  volumes ,  and ,  though  much  enlarged,  at  a  consider¬ 
able  reduction  of  price,  in  order  that  the  numerous  class  of  readers  who  confine  their  study  of 
insects  to  that  of  their  manners  and  economy,  need  not  be  burthened  with  the  cost  of  the 
technical  portion  of  the  work ,  relating  to  their  anatomy,  physiology ,  etc. 

KNOX  (ALEXANDER).  —  REMAINS  OF  ALEXANDER  KNOX,  ESQ. 

Of  Dublin,  M.R.I.A.;  containing  Essays,  chiefly  explanatory,  of  Christian  Doctrine;  and 
Confidential  Letters,  with  Private  Papers,  illustrative  of  the  Writer’s  Character,  Sentiments, 
and  Life.  3d  Edition.  4  vols.  8vo.  21.  8s.  cloth. 

LAING.— NOTES  ON  THE  SCHISM  FROM  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME, 

called  the  GERMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  instituted  by  J.  Rouge  and  l.  Czcrzki,  in 
October  1S44,  on  occasion  of  the  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves.  By  S.Laing,  Esq., 
author  of  “Notes  of  a  Traveller,”  “The  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Norway,”  etc.  2d 
Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.  5a.  cloth. 
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LAING.— THE  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  NORWAY, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  of  the  History  of  the  Northern  Sea  Kings  to  the  Middle  of  the 
Twelfth  Century,  commonly  called  the  Heimskriugla.  Translated  from  the  Icelandic  of 
Snorro  Sturleson,  with  Notes,  and  a  Preliminary  Discourse,  by  Samuel  Laing,  author  of 
“Notes  of  aTraveller,”  etc.  3  vols.  8vo.  3Ga.  cloth. 

LAING.— A  TOUR  IN  SWEDEN 

In  1838;  comprising-  Observations  on  the  Moral,  Political, and  Economical  State  of  the  Swedish  ' 
Nation.  By  Samuel  Laing,  Esq.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

LAING.— NOTES  OF  A  TRAVELLER 

On  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  France,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  i 
Europe,  during  the  present  Century.  By  Samuel  Laing,  Esq.  2d  Edition.  8vo.  16s.  cloth. 

LAING.— JOURNAL  OF  A  RESIDENCE  IN  NORWAY 

During  the  years  1834,  1835,  and  1836 ;  made  with  a  view  to  inquire  into  the  Rural  and  Political  | 
Economy  of  that  Country,  and  the  Condition  of  its  Inhabitants.  By  Samuel  Laing,  Esq. 

2d  Edition.  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

LAPLACE  (THE  MARQUIS  DE).— THE  SYSTEM  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  M.  Le  Marquis  De  Laplace.  Translated  from  the  French,  and  elucidated  with  Explana¬ 
tory  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Harte,  F.T.C.D.  M.R.I.A.  2  vols.  8vo.  24a.  boards. 

LARDNER’S  CABINET  CYCLOP/EDIA; 

Comprising  a  Series  of  Original  Works  on  History,  Biography,  Literature,  the  Sciences,  Arts, 
and  Manufactures.  Conducted  and  edited  by  Dr.  Lardner. 

The  Series  complete  in  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-three  Volumes,  39/.  18*.  The  Works 
separately,  6*.  per  volume. 

LARDNER.— A  TREATISE  ON  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Dr.  Lardner,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6 a.  cloth. 

LARDNER.— A  TREATISE  ON  GEOMETRY, 

And  its  Application  to  the  Arts.  By  Dr.  Lardner.  Foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  and 
upwards  of  200  figures,  6s.  cloth.  * 

LARDNER.— A  TREATISE  ON  HEAT. 

By  Dr.  Lardner,  LL.D.  etc.  Fcap.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title  and  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

LARDNER.— A  TREATISE  ON  HYDROSTATICS  AND  PNEUMATICS. 

By  Dr.  Lardner.  New  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

LARDNER  AND  WALKER.— A  MANUAL  ON  ELECTRICITY,  MAC- 

NETISM,  and  METEOROLOGY.  By  Or.  Lardner,  LL.D.  F.R.S. ,  and  C.  V.  Walker,  1 
Secretary  of  the  Electrical  Society.  2  vols.  foolscap  Svo.,  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

L.  E.  L.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LETITIA  ELIZABETH  LANDON. 

New  Edition,  4  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Illustrations  by  Howard,  etc.  28s.  cloth;  or  bound 
in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges,  2/.  4s. 

The  following  Works  separately:— 

The  IMPROVISATRICE  -  -  10s.  6d.  The  GOLDEN  VIOLET  -  -  -  10s.  6 d. 

The  VENETIAN  BRACELET  10a.  fid.  The  TROUBADOUR  -  -  -  -  10a.  6d. 

LEE.— TAXIDERMY; 

Or,  the  Art  of  Collecting,  Preparing,  and  Mounting  Objects  of  Natural  History.  For  the  use 
of  Museums  and  Travellers.  By  Mrs.  R.  Lee  (formerly  Mrs.  T.  E.  Bowdich),  author  of 
“Memoirs  of  Cuvier,”  etc.  6th  Edition,  improved,  with  an  account  of  a  Visit  to  Walton 
Hall,  and  Mr.  Waterton’s  method  of  Preserving  Animals.  Fcap.  8vo.  with  Wood  Engravings, 

7s.  cloth. 

LEE  — ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons:  comprising  the  Principles  of  Classification, 
interspersed  with  amusing  and  instructive  original  Accounts  of  the  most  remarkable  Animals. 

By  Mrs.  R.  Lee  (formerly  Mrs.  T.  E.  Bowdich),  author  of  “Taxidermy,”  “Memoirs  of 
Cuvier,”  etc.  12mo.  with  55  Woodcuts,  7»-6 d.  bound. 

LEFEVRE  (SIR  GEORGE).— AN  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  NERVES; 

Or,  their  Importance  and  Influence  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  Sir  George  Lefevre,  M.D.  , 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  late  Physician  to  the  British  Embassy  at  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  etc. ;  author  of  “  The  Life  of  a  Travelling  Physician,”  “Thermal  I 
i  Comfort,”  etc.  Post  8vo.  9a.  cloth. 

LEMPRIERE.— A  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  ; 

Containing  a  copious  Account  of  all  the  Proper  Names  mentioned  in  Ancient  Authors  ;  with 
the  Value  of  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures,  used  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  and  a 
Chronological  Table.  By  T.  Lemprifere,  D  D.  20th  Edition,  corrected.  8vo.  9a.  cloth. 

LEREBOURS  (N.P.)-A  TREATISE  ON  PHOTOCRAPHY; 

■  Containing  the  latest  Discoveries  appertaining  to  the  Daguerreotype.  Compiled  from  Com¬ 

munications  by  M.M.  Daguerre  and  Arago,  and  other  eminent  Men  of  Science.  By  N.  P. 
Lerebours,  Optician  to  the  Observatory,  Paris,  etc.  Translated  byJ.Egerton.  Post  8vn. 
j  with  Plate,  7a.  fid.  cloth. 
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18  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


LESLIE (C.R.)— MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  CONSTABLE,  ESQ. 

R.A.  Composed  chiefly  of  his  Letters.  By  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.  A.  Second  Edition,  with  further 
Extracts  from  his  Correspondence.  Small  4to.  with  two  Portraits  lone  from  a  new  Sketch, 
hy  Mr.  Leslie,)  and  a  plate  of  “  Spring,”  engraved  by  Lucas,  21*.  cloth. 

LIFE  OF  A  TRAVELLING  PHYSICIAN, 

From  his  first  Introduction  to  Practice  ;  including  Twenty  Years’  Wanderings  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Europe.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  with  coloured  Frontispieces,  31*.  6 d.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.— INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 

By  Prof.J.  Lindley,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  L.S.  etc.  3d  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  considerable 
Additions.  8vo.  with  Six  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  18*.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.— FLORA  MEDICA  ; 

A  Botanical  Account  of  all  the  most  important  Plants  used  in  Medicine  in  different  Parts  of 
the  World.  By  John  Lindley,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  etc.  8vo.  18*.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.— A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA, 

Arranged  according  to  the  Natural  Orders.  By  Professor  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.,  etc. 

I  lard  Edition,  with  numerous  Additions  and  Improvements.  12mo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.— THE  THEORY  OF  HORTICULTURE; 

Or,  an  Attempt  to  Explain  the  Principal  Operations  of  Gardening  upon  Physiological  Prin-  ! 
ciples.  By  John  Lindley,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  8vo.  with  Illustrations  on  Wood,  12*.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.— CUIDE  TO  THE  ORCHARD  AND  KITCHEN  CARDEN; 

Or,  an  Account  of  the  most  valuable  Fruits  and  Vegetables  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  :  with 
Kalendars  of  the  Work  required  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden  during  every  mouth  in 
the  Year.  By  George  Lindley,  C.M.H.S.  Edited  by  Professor  Lindley.  8vo.  16*.  boards. 

LLOYD.— A  TREATISE  ON  LICHT  AND  VISION. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Lloyd,  M. A., Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.  8vo.  5*.  boards. 

|  LORIMER.— LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  MASTER  MARINER, 

On  some  Subjects  connected  with  his  Calling.  By  Charles  Lorimer.  3d  edition.  12mo. 
with  an  Appendix,  5 a.  6 d.  cloth. 

LOUDON  (MRS.)— THE  LADY’S  COUNTRY  COMPANION; 

Or,  How  to  Enjoy  a  Country  Life  Rationally.  By  Mrs.  Loudon,  author  of  “  Gardening  for 
Ladies,”  etc.  New  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.,  with  an  Engraving  on  Steel,  and  Illustrations  on 
Wood,7*.6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON  (J.  C.)— SELF  INSTRUCTION 

For  Young  Gardeners,  Foresters,  Bailiffs,  Land  Stewards,  and  Farmers;  in  Arithmetic, 
Book-keeping,  Geometry,  Mensuration,  Practical  Trigonometry,  Mechanics,  Land-Survey¬ 
ing,  Leveling,  Planning  and  Mapping,  Architectural  Drawing,  and  Isometrlcal  Projection 
ami  Perspective  ;  with  Examples  shewing  their  applications  to  Horticultural  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Purposes.  By  the  late  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  H.S.  etc.  With  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  Loudon, 
and  a  Memoir  by  Mrs.  Loudon.  8vo.  with  Wood  Engravings,  7*-  6d.  cloth. 

“  ‘  Self-Instruction'  embodies  an  important  concentration  of  practical  knowledge  in  some 
of  the  most  interesting  departments  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  It  contains  also  a 
copious  account  of  Mr.  London's  life  and  writings ,  from  the  pen  of  his  amiable  widow ;  and 
it  is  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings  and  an  excellent  portrait.  We  heartily  commend 
the  book  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  soil ,  whether  in 
gardening ,  planting ,  or  farming ,  and  more  especially  to  such  as  are  engaged  in  pursuits 
akin  to  the  mechanical  arts.” — Atlas. 

LOUDON.— AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS; 

Being  the  “  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum”  abridged:  containing  the  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  scientifically  and  popularly  described  : 
with  their  Propagation,  Culture,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts  ;  and  with  Engravings  of  nearly  all  the 
Species.  For  the  use  of  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and  Foresters.  By  J.C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  etc. 
8vo.  with  upwards  of  2000  Engravings  on  Wood,  2/.  10*.  cloth. 

The  Original  Work  ;  a  New  Edition,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  with  above  400  8vo.  Plates  of  Trees,  and 
upwards  of  2500  YVoodcuts,  10/.  cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  CARDENINC  ; 

Presenting  in  one  systematic  view,  the  History  and  Present  State  of  Gardening  in  all  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  its  Theory  and  Practice  in  Great  Britain:  with  the  Management  of  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  the  Flower  Garden,  Laying-out  Grounds,  etc.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  etc.  A  new 
Edition,  enlarged  and  much  improved.  8vo.with  nearly  1U00  Engravings  on  Wood,  2/.  10*. 
cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE; 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improvement* 
and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  of  the  cultivation  and  economy  of  the  Animal  and 
Vegetable  productions  of  Agriculture,  including  all  the  latest  improvements;  a  general 
History  of  Agriculture  in  all  countries;  a  Statistical  view  of  its  present  state,  with 
suggestions  for  its  future  progress  in  the  British  Isles ;  and  Supplements,  bringing  down 
the  work  to  the  year  1844.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.G.Z.  and  H.S.  etc.  Fifth  Edition.  8vo.  with 
upwards  of  1100  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  Branston,  21. 10*.  cloth. 

The  Supplement,  bringing  down  Improvements  in  the  art  of  Field-Culture  from  1831  to  1844 
inclusive,  comprising  all  fhe  previous  Supplements,  and  illustrated  with  65  Engravings  on 
Wood,  may  be  had  separately,  5s.  sewed. 
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LOUDON— AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  PLANTS; 

I  ncluding  all  the  Plants  which  are  now  found  in,  or  have  been  introduced  into.  Great  Britain  ; 
giving  their  Natural  History,  accompanied  by  such  Descriptions,  Engraved  Figures,  and 
Elementary  Details,  as  may  enable  a  beginner,  who  is  a  mere  English  reader,  to  discover  the 
name  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  find  in  flower,  and  acquire  all  the  information  respecting 
it  which  is  useful  and  interesting.  The  Specific  Characters  by  an  Eminent  Botanist;  the 
Drawings  by  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby.  F.L.S.  A  new  Edition  (1841),  with  a  new  Supplement,  com¬ 
prising  every  desirable  particular  respecting  all  the  Plants  originated  in,  or  introduced  into, 
Britain  between  the  first  publication  of  the  work,  in  1829,  and  January  1840:  with  a  new 
General  Index  to  the  whole  work.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  prepared  bv  W.  H.  Baxter,  Jun., 
and  revised  by  George  Don ,  F.L.S. ;  and  800  new  Figures  of  Plants,  on  Wood,  from  Drawings 
by  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby,  F.L.S.  8vo.  with  nearly  10,000  Wood  Engravings,  73 *.  6 d.  cloth. 

*»*  The  last  Supplement,  separately,  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  COTTACE,  FARM,  AND  VILLA 

ARCHITECTURE  and  F'URNITURE.  Containing  Designs  for  Cottages,  Villas,  Farm 
Houses,  Farmeries,  Country  Inns,  Public  Houses,  Parochial  Schools,  etc. ;  with  the  requisite 
Fittings-up,  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and  appropriate  Offices,  Gardens,  and  Garden  Scenery: 
each  Design  accompanied  by  Analytical  ami  Critical  Remarks  illustrative  of  the  Principles 
of  Architectural  Science  and  Taste  on  which  it  is  composed,  and  General  Estimates  of  the 
Expense.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  etc.  New  Edition,  corrected,  with  a  Supplement  contain¬ 
ing  160  additional  pages  of  letter-press,  and  nearly  30(5  new  engravings.  8vo.  with  more  than 
2000  Engravings  on  Wood,  63s.  cloth. 

***  The  Supplement,  separately,  8vo.  7»-  6rf.  sewed. 

LOUDON.— HORTUS  BRITANNICUS: 

A  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants  indigenous  to  or  introduced  into  Britain.  The  3d  Edition, 
with  a  New  Supplement,  prepared,  under  the  direction  of  J.  C.  Loudon,  by  W.  H.  Baxter, 
and  revised  by  George  Don,  F.L.S.  8vo.  31*. 6d.  cloth. 

The  Supplement  separately,  8vo.  2s.  6d.  sewed. 

The  later  Supplement  separately ,  8vo.  8s.  sewed. 

LOUDON.— THE  SUBURBAN  GARDENER  AND  VILLA  COMPANION: 

Comprising  the  Choice  of  a  Villa  or  Suburban  Residence,  or  of  a  situation  on  which  to  form 
one;  the  Arrangement  and  Furnishing  of  the  House;  and  the  Laying-out,  Planting,  and 
general  Management  of  the  Garden  ana  Grounds ;  the  whole  adapted  for  Grounds  from  one 
perch  to  fifty  acres  and  upwards  in  extent;  intended  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  know 
little  of  Gardening  or  Rural  Affairs,  and  more  particularly  for  the  use  of  Ladies.  ByJ.C. 
Loudon,  F.L.S.,  etc.  8vo.  with  above  300  Wood  Engravings,  20s.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS  LICNOSUS  LONDINENSIS ; 

Or,  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Ligneous  Plants  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  To 
which  are  added  their  usual  Prices  in  Nurseries.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  etc.  8vo.  7 8.  6 d. 
cloth. 

LOW.— ON  LANDED  PROPERTY,  AND  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  ESTATES; 

Comprehending  the  Relations  between  Landlord  and  Tenant,  and  the  Principles  and  Forms 
of  Leases;  of  Farm-buildings,  Enclosures,  Drains,  Embankments,  Roads,  and  other  Rural 
Works,  Minerals,  and  Woods.  By  David  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.  etc.,  author  of  “Elements 
of  Practical  Agriculture, ”  etc.  8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  21s.  cloth. 

LOW.--ON  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  OF  CREAT  BRITAIN, 

comprehending  the  Natural  and  Economical  History  of  the  Species  and  Breeds;  Illustrations 
of  the  Properties  of  External  Form;  and  Observations  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Breeding.  By  David  Low,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  etc. ;  author  of  “  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture,”  etc.  8vo.  with  Engravings 
on  Wood,  25 s.  cloth. 

“  Prof.  Low's  Treatise  is  written  with  remarkable  clearness  as  well  as  care ,  and  may  be 
referred  to  and  understood  both  by  the  mere  practical  farmer  and  the  theoretical  agricul¬ 
turist.  To  the  country  gentlemen  of  the  united  kingdom  it  must  be  a  point  gained,  to  have 
a  manual  at  once  so  comprehensive  and  so  compendious ,  to  be  consulted  for  the  practical 
details  of  cattle-breeding.'*— Gardeners’  Chronicle. 

LOW.— THE  BREEDS  OF  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  OF  CREAT 

BRITAIN  described.  By  David  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Edinburgh,  etc.  etc.  The  Plates  from  drawings  by  W.  Nicholson,  R.S.A.,  reduced 
from  a  Series  of  Oil  Paintings,  executed  for  the  Agricultural  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  by  W.  Shiels,  R.S. A.  2  vols.  atlas  quarto,  with  56  plates  of  Animals,  beautifully 
coloured  after  Nature,  16/.  16*.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

Or  in  four  separate  portions,  as  follow : — 

The  OX.  1  Vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  22  Plates,  I  The  HORSE.  1  Vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  8 
price  61.  16*.  fid.  half-bound  morocco.  Plates,  price  31.  half-bound  morocco. 

The  SHEEP.  1  Vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  21  The  HOG.  1  Vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  5  Plates, 
Plates,  price  61. 16*. fid.  half-bound  morocco.  |  price  21.  2s.  half-bound  morocco. 

LOW.— ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the  Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and  the 
Economy  of  the  Farm.  By  David  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh .  4th  Edition,  with  Alterations  and  Additions.  8vo.,  with  above  200 
Woodcuts,  21*.  cloth. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


MACAULAY.  -CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  CONTRIBUTED  TO 

The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  M.P. 
3d  Edition.  3  vols .  8vo.  36s.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.-- LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

By  the  Right  Honorable  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  M.P.  6th  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
10s.  6 d.  cloth. 

MACKENZIE.— THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  VISION. 

By  W  Mackenzie,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Eye  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  8vo.  with 
Woodcuts,  10s.  6d.  boards. 

MACKINNON.— THE  HISTORY  OF  CIVILISATION. 

By  Wm.  Alexander  Mackinnon,  F.R.S.  M.P.  for  Lymington.  2  vols.  8vo.  24*.  cloth. 

Vol.  1.— States  of  Antiquity— England. 

Vol.  2.— Continental  States  of  Europe— Asia  and  America — Wars— Witchcraft— Women  . 

MACKINTOSH  (SIR  JAMES).— THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Reprinted  from  the  Cabinet  Cyclopedia;  and 
intended  tor  a  Present-Book  or  School  Prize.  Foolscap  8vo.  with  Portrait,  5a.  cloth  ;  or 
bound  in  vellum  gilt  ( old  style) ,  8j. 

MACKINTOSH’S  (SIR  JAMES)  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS; 

Including  his  Contributions  to  The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  Collected  and  Edited  by 
his  Son.  3  vols.  8vo.— In  the  press. 

MACKINTOSH,  ETC.— THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  Sir  James  Mackintosh  ;  W.  Wallace,  Esq.;  and  Robert  Bell,  Esq.  10  vols.  foolscap  8vo. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  31.  cloth. 

M‘CULLOCH.— THE  LITERATURE  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

Being  a  Classified  Catalogue  of  the  principal  Works  in  the  different  departments  of  Political 
Economy,  interspersed  with  Historical,  Critical,  and  Biographical  Notices.  By  J.  R. 
M'Culloch,  Esq.  8vo.  14*.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH. — A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICAL 

INFLUENCE  OF  TAXATION  AND  THE  FUNDING  SYSTEM.  ByJ..R.  M‘Culloch, 
Esq.  8vo.  15s-  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH. — A  DICTIONARY,  CEOCR APHICAL,  STATISTICAL,  AND 

HISTORICAL,  of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  World. 
By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  A  new  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Six  large  Maps,  4/.  cloth. 

%•  The  new  Articles  on  the  British  Empire ,  England,  Ireland ,  and  Scotland,  are  printed 
separately  as  a  Supplement  to  the  former  Edition.  They  comprise  a  full  account  of  the 
present  state  of  the  British  Empire.  8 vo.  5s.  sewed. 

M'CULLOCH.— A  DICTIONARY,  PRACTICAL,  THEORETICAL,  AND 

HISTORICAL,  OF  COMMERCE,  AND  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION.  By  J.  R. 
M'Culloch,  Esq.  A  New  Edition,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved.  8vo.  with  Maps 
and  Plans,  5 Os.  cloth;  or  55s.  strongly  half-bound  in  russia,  with  flexible  back. 

*,*  This  Edition,  which  has  been  carefully  corrected ,  comprises,  besides  the  New  Tariff ', 
the  new  Arts  relating  to  Banking,  the  Sugar  Trade,  Navigation  and  Customs,  the  hiring  of 
Seamen ,  etc.;  and  is  further  enriched  with  valuable  information  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
A  SUPPLEMENT,  for  the  use  of  the  purchasers  of  the  last  Edition,  8vo.  price  3s.  6rf. sewed. 

MAITLAND  (DR.  CHARLES).— THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CATACOMBS; 

Being  a  Description  of  the  Church  existing  in  Rome  during  the  First  Four  Centuries, illus¬ 
trated  by  the  Remains  belonging  to  the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  including  the  contents  of  the 
Lapidarian  Gallery  of  the  Vatican,  and  other  unpublished  Collections.  The  materials 
obtained  during  a  Two  Years’ residence  in  Rome.  By  Charles  Maitland,  M.D.  8vo.  illus¬ 
trated  with  very  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  [In  the  press. 

MARCET  (MRS.)— CONVERSATIONS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENCLAND. 

For  the  Use  of  Children.  By  Mrs.  Marcet,  author  of“  Conversations  on  Chemistry,”  etc. 
2d  Edition,  with  Additions.  18mo.  5s.  cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  Explained  and  Illustrated  by  Experi¬ 
ments.  14th  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected.  2  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  14*.  cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Sciecne  are  familiarly  explained,  and  adapted  to  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  Young  Persons.  10th  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected.  Fcap.  8vo.  with  23  Plates, 
10*.  6 d.  cloth. 
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MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  Jth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  Foolscap  8vo.  7s.  6 d.  cloth. 

MARCET —CONVERSATIONS  ON  VECETABLE  PHYSIOLOCY; 

Comprehending  the  Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  application  to  Agriculture.  3d  Edition. 
Foolscap  8vo.  with  Four  Plates,  9s.  cloth. 

MARCET— CONVERSATIONS  FOR  CHILDRENS 

On  Land  and  Water.  2d  Edition  revised  and  corrected.  Foolscap  8vo. ,  with  coloured  Maps, 
shewing  the  comparative  Altitude  of  Mountains, 5s.  6rf.  cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS  ON  LANCUACE, 

ForChildren.  By  Mrs.  Marcet,  author  of  “  Willy’s  Grammar,  ”  etc*  18mo.  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

MARCET— THE  CAME  OF  CRAMMAR, 

With  a  Book  of  Conversations,  shewing  the  Rules  of  the  Game,  and  affording  Examples  of 
the  manner  of  playing  at  it.  In  a  varnished  box,  or  done  up  as  a  post  8vo.  volume,  8s. 

MARCET -WILLY'S  GRAMMAR; 

Interspersed  with  Stories,  and  intended  for  the  Use  of  Boys.  By  Mrs.  Marcet,  author  of 
“  Mary’s  Grammar,”  etc.  New  edition.  18mo.  2s.  6rf.  cloth. 

“A  sound  and  simple  work  for  the  earliest  ages."— Quarterly  Review. 

MARCET.— LESSONS  ON  ANIMALS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  MINERALS. 

By  Mrs.  Marcet,  author  of  “  Conversations  on  Chemistry,”  etc.  18mo.  2s.  cloth. 

“  One  of  Mrs.  Marcet's  carefully  written  hooks  of  instruction ,  in  which  natural  history  is 
made  pleasant  and  intelligible  for  the  young-.”— Athenaeum. 

MARRIAGE  GIFT. 

By  a  Mother.  A  Legacy  to  her  Children .  Post  8vo.  5s.  cloth,  with  gilt  edges. 

MARRY  AT  (CAPT).— THE  MISSION  ; 

Or,  Scenes  in  Africa.  Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain  Marryat.  C.B.,  author  of 
“  Peter  Simple,”  “Masterman  Ready,”  “  The  Settlers  in  Canada,”  etc.  2  vols.  fcap.  8vo. 
12s.  cloth. 

“A  delightful  book  for  young  people,  written  with  great  truth  and  point,  and  abounding 
in  the  natural  but  exciting  adventure  that  Cape  emigrants  are  sure  to  encounter  The 
descriptions  of  natural  objects—  oj  the  scen-es  of  earth,  air,  and  sea—  of  plants  and  animals — 
of  the  Caff  res  and  their  mode  of  life-  ure  all  filled  in  with  the  happiest  effect.  It  is  one  of 
the  author's  most  successful  efforts  in  his  more  recent  and  better  style,  written  with  the  tact, 
simplicity,  and  obvious  moral  bearing  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  stories  for  the  young,  but  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  higher  purpose  than  the  Irishwoman's,  and  dashed  with  that  romance  of  travel 
which  creates  an  interest  that  survives  the  taste  for  every  other  kind  of  fictitious  narra¬ 
tive."—  Britannia. 

MARRYAT  (CAPT.)— THE  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA. 

Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain  Marryat,  C.B.  author  of  “Peter  Simple, ” 
“  Masterman  Ready,”  etc.  2  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

MARRYAT  (CAPT.)-MASTERMAN  READY; 

Or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific.  Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain  Marryat,  C.B.  author 
of  “Peter  Simple, ”  etc.  3  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  with  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  22s. 6rf.  cloth. 
*»•  The  volumes,  separately,  7s.6rf.  each,  cloth. 

“  The  best  of  Robinson  Crusoe’s  numerous  descendants,  and  one  of  the  most  captivating  of 
modern  children's  books.  The  only  danger  is,  lest  parents  should  dispute  with  their  children 
the  possession  of  it."—  Quarterly  Review. 

MAUNDER.— THE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

And  LIBRARY  of  REFERENCE.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  16th  Edition,  revised  throughout 
and  enlarged.  Foolscap  8vo.,  with  two  Frontispieces,  10s.  cloth;  bound  in  roan,  witli  gilt 
edges,  12s. 

The  principal  contents  of  the  present  new  and  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  “The  Trea¬ 
sury  of  Knowledge,"  aie—  a  new  and  enlarged  English  Dictionary ,  with  a  Grammar,  Verbal 
Distinctions,  and  Exercises;  anew  Universal  Gazetteer ;  a  compendious  Classical  Dictionary  j 
an  Analysis  of  History  and  Chronology ;  a  Dictionary  of  Law  Terms ;  a  new  Synopsis  of  the 
British  Peerage ;  and  various  useful  tabular  Addenda. 

MAUNDER.- THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY: 

Consisting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of  all 
Ages  and  Nations,  from  the  Earliest  Period  of  History;  forming  a  new  and  complete  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Universal  Biography.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  5th  Edition,  revised  throughout, 
and  containing  a  copious  Supplement,  brought  down  to  1845.  Foolscap  8vo.  with  Frontis¬ 
piece/  10s.  cloth;  bound  in  roan,  with  gilt  edges,  12s« 
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|  MAUNDER.— THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  TREASURY  : 

A  New  and  Popular  Encyclopaedia  of  Science  and  the  Belles  Lettres  ;  includingall  Branches 
of  Science,  and  every  Subject  connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  The  whole  written  in  a 
familiar  style,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  persons  desirous  of  acquiringinformation 
on  the  subjects  comprised  in  the  work,  and  also  adapted  for  a  Manual  of  convenient  Refer¬ 
ence  to  the  move  instructed.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  4th  Edition.  Fcap.8vo.  with  Frontispiece, 
10s.  cloth;  bound  in  roan,  with  gilt  edges,  12s. 

MAUNDER.— THE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY; 

Comprising  a  General  Introductory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  and 
a  Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every  principal  Nation  that  exists  ;  developing  their  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Present  Condition,  the  Moral  and  Social  Character  of  their  respective 
Inhabitants,  their  Religion, Manners,  and  Customs,  etc.  etc.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  2d  Edit. 
Fcap.  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  10s.  cloth;  bound  in  roan,  with  gilt  edges,  12s. 

MAUNDER.— THE  UNIVERSAL  CLASS-BOOK: 

A  new  Series  of  Reading  Lessons  (original  and  selected)  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year;  each 
Lesson  recording  some  important  Event  in  General  History,  Biography,  etc.,  which  happened 
on  the  day  of  the  mouth  under  which  it  is  placed,  or  detailing,  in  familiar  language,  interest¬ 
ing  facts  in  Science;  also  a  variety  of  Descriptive  and  Narrative  Pieces,  interspersed  with 
Poetical  Gleanings :  Questions  for  Examination  being  appended  to  each  day’s  Lesson,  and 
the  whole  carefully  adapted  to  Practical  Tuition.  By  Samuel  Maunder,  author  of  “The 
Treasury  of  Knowledge.”  2d  Edition,  revised.  12mo.  5 a.  bound. 

MICHELET  (J). -PRIESTS,  WOMEN,  AND  FAMILIES. 

By  J.  Michelet.  Translated  from  the  French  (third  edition),  with  the  Author’s  permission, 
by  C.  Cocks,  Bachelier-fes-Lettres,  and  Professor  (brevete)  of  the  Living  Languages  in  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  France.  2d  Edition.  Post  8vo.  95.  cloth. 

MIGNET(M.)-  ANTONIO  PEREZ  AND  PHILIP  II.  OF  SPAIN. 

By  M.  Mignet,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  etc.  Translated  by  C.  Cocks,  B.  L.  Professor  of  the  Living 
Languages  in  the  Royal  Colleges  of  France;  Translator  of  Michelet’s  “Priests,  Women, 
and  Families,”  and  of  Quinet's  “Church  and  Modern  Society,”  “Christianity  and  the 
French  Revolution,”  etc.  Post  8vo. 

MILES  fW.)— THE  HORSE'S  FOOT, 

And  How  to  Keep  it  Sound.  By  William  Miles,  Esq.  Royal  8vo.  with  Engravings,  7«.  cloth. 

MILNER  (REVS.  J.  AND  I.)— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 

CHRIST.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner,  A. M.  With 'Additions  and  Corrections  by  the  late 
Rev.  Isaac  Milner,  D.D.  F.R.S.,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  President  of  Queen’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  A  New  Edition.  4  vols.  8vo.  21.  8s.  boards. 

MONTGOMERY’S  (JAMES)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

New  and  only  complete  Edition.  With  some  additional  Poems  and  Autobiographical 
Prefaces.  Collected  and  edited  by  Mr.  Montgomery.  4  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and 
seven  other  Plates,  £05.  cloth ;  bound  in  morocco,  1/.  I65. 

MOORE’S  POETICAL  WORKS; 

Containing  the  Author’s  recent  Introduction  and  Notes.  Complete  in  one  volume,  uniform 
with  Lord  Byron’s  Poems.  With  a  New  Portrait,  by  George  Richmond,  engraved  in  the  line 
manner,  and  a  View  of  Sloperton  Cottage,  the  Residence  of  the  Poet,  by  Thomas  Creswick, 

A  R.A.  Medium  8vo-  1/.  I5.  cloth;  or  425.  bound  in  morocco,  in  the  best  mauner,  by 
Hayday. 

»,*  Also,  an  Edition  in  10  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  19  Plates,  2/.  105.  cloth; 
morocco,  4/.  105. 

MOORE’S  LALLA  ROOKH.  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

Twentieth  Edition.  Medium  8vo.  illustrated  with  13  Engravings,  finished  in  the  highest 
style  of  art,2l5.  cloth;  morocco,  355.;  with  India  Proof  Plates ,  355.  cloth. 

MOORE’S  LALLA  ROOKH.  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

Twenty-first  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.  with  4  Engravings,  from  Paintings  by  Westall,  10s. Grf. 
cloth  ;  or  145.  bound  in  morocco.  • 

MOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Illustrated  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  Imp.  8vo.  with  161  Designs,  engraved  on  Steel,  37.  35. 
boards;  or  4/.  145.  6  d.  bound  in  morrocco,  by  Hayday.  Proof  Impressions  (only  200  copies 
printed,  of  which  a  few  remain),  6/.  65.  boards. 

*,*  India  Proofs  before  letters  of  the  161  Designs,  on  Quarter  Colombier,  in  Portfolio 
(only  25  copies  printed,  of  which  a  few  remain) ,  31/.  10s. 

India  Proofs  before  letters  of  the  51  Large  Designs,  on  Quarter  Colombier ,  in  Portfolio 
(only  25  copies  printed ,  of  which  a  few  remain )t  18/.  18s. 

MOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Fifteenth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title  by  Corbould,  10s.  cloth;  bound  in 
morocco,  13s.  6 d. 
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MOORE.— THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND. 

From  the  earliest  Kings  of  that  Realm,  down  to  its  latest  Chief.  By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq. 

4  vols.  foolscap  8vo.,  with  Vignette  Titles,  24s.  cloth. 

MORAL  OF  FLOWERS  (THE). 

3d  Edition.  Royal  8vo.  with  24  beautifully  coloured  Engravings,  If.  10s.  half-bound. 

MORTON.— A  VETERINARY  TOXICOLOGICAL  CHART, 

Containing  those  Agents  known  to  cause  Death  in  the  Horse  ;  with  the  Symptoms,  Antidotes, 
Action  on  the  Tissues,  andTests.  By  W.  J.  T.  Morton.  12mo.'6s.  in  case  ;  8s.  6 d.  on  rollers. 

MORTON.— A  MANUAL  OF  PHARMACY, 

For  the  Student  in  Veterinary  Medicine  ;  containing  the  Substances  employed  at  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  with  an  Attempt  at  their  Classification,  and  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  that 
Institution.  By  W.  J.  T.  Morton.  3d  Edition.  12mo.  10s.  cloth. 

MOSELEY.— ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  King’s 
College,  London ;  being  the  First  Volume  of  the  Illustrations  of  Science  by  the  Professors 
of  King  s  College.  Fcap.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  8s.  cloth. 

MOSELEY.— THE  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  ENCINEERINC  AND 

ARCHITECTURE.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M.A.  F.R.S.,  Professorof  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy  in  King’s  College,  London;  and  author  of  “  Illustrations  of  Practical 
Mechanics,’’  etc.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams,  If.  4s.  cloth. 

MOSHEIMS.— ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY, 

Ancient  and  Modern.  Translated,  with  copious  Notes,  by  James  Murdock,  D.D.  Edited, 
with  Additions,  by  Henry  Soames,  M  .A.  Rector  of  Stapleford-Tawney,  Essex.  New  Edition, 
revised,  and  continued  to  the  present  time.  4  vols.  8vo.  48s.  cloth. 

MULLER.— INTRODUCTION  TO  A  SCIENTIFIC  SYSTEM  OF  MYTHOLOGY. 

By  C.  O.  Muller,  author  of  “The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric  Race,”  etc.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  by  John  Leitch.  8vo.  uniform  with  “  Muller’s  Dorians,”  12s.  cloth. 

MURRAY.— AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  CEOCRAPHY  : 

Comprising  a  complete  Description  of  the  Earth:  exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the  Heavenly 
Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the  Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the  Industry,  Com¬ 
merce,  Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations.  By  Hugh  Murray, 
F.R.S.E.:  assisted  in  Astronomy,  etc.  by  Professor  Wallace;  Geology,  etc.  by  Professor 
Jameson;  Botany,  etc.  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker;  Zoology,  etc.  by  W.  Swainson,  Esq.  New 
Edition,  with  Supplement,  bringing  down  the  Statistical  Information  contained  in  the  Work, 
to  December  1843:  with  82  Maps,  drawn  by  Sidney  Hall,  and  upwards  of  1000  other 
Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Drawings  by  Swainson,  T.  Landseer,  Sowerby,  Strutt,  etc.  repre¬ 
senting  the  most  remarkable  Objects  of  Nature  and  Art  in  every  Region  of  the  Globe.  8vo. 

3 f.  cloth. 

NECKER  DE  SAUSSURE.— PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION  ; 

Or,  Considerations  on  the  Course  of  Life.  Translated  and  Abridged  from  the  French  of 
Madame  Necker  De  Saussure,  by  Miss  Holland.  3  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  19s.  6<f.  cloth. 

%*  Separately ,  vols.  I.  and  II.  12s. ;  vol.  III.  7 s.  6 d. 

NEWELL  (REV. R.H.)— THE  ZOOLOGY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POETS, 

Corrected  by  the  Writings  of  Modern  Naturalists.  By  the  Rev.  R.H.  Newell,  Rector  of 
Little  Hormead.  Fcap.  8vo.  with  Engravings  on  Wood,  5s.  6 d.,  cloth. 

“  A  delightful  work:  a  very  agreeable  interchange  of  poetry  and  natural  history ;  the  one 
ever  pleasing ,  the  other  ever  instructive.  The  antique  embellishments  expose,  in  a  very 
amusing  way ,  some  of  the  errors  of  the  early  naturalists;  the  text  explains  and  illustrates 
others  by  poetical  extracts  very  felicitously  chosen .” — Literary  Gazette. 

NICOLAS-THE  CHRONOLOCY  OF  HISTORY, 

Containing  Tables,  Calculations,  and  Statements  indispensable  for  ascertaining  the  Dates  of 
Historical  Events,  and  of  Public  and  Private  Documents,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  K.C.  M.G.  Second  Edition,  corrected  throughout. 
Foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth.  \ 

OWEN.  — LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSI¬ 
OLOGY  OF  THE  INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  delivered  at.the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  1843.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College.  From  Notes  taken 
by  William  White  Cooper,  M.R.C.S.  and  revised  by  Professor  Owen.  With  Glossary  and 
Index.  8vo.  with  nearly  140  Illustrations  on  Wood,  14s.  cloth. 

***  A  Second  and  concluding  Volume ,  being  the  Lectures  ran  Vertcbrata J  delivered  by 
Prof essor  Owen  during  the  lust  session ,  is  preparing  for  publication. 

PARABLES  (THE). 

The  Parables  of  Our  Lord,  richly  Illuminated  with  appropriate  Borders,  printed  in  Colours, 
and  in  Black  and  Gold  \  with  a  Design  from  one  of  the  early  German  engravers.  Square 
foolscap  8vo.,  uniform  in  size  with  the  “  Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  21s.,  in  massive  carved 
binding;  or  30s.  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday.  [At  Easter. 
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PARKES.— DOMESTIC  DUTIES; 

Or,  Instructions  to  Young  Married  Ladies  on  the  Management  of  their  Households  and  the 
Regulation  of  their  Conduct  in  the  various  Relations  and  Duties  of  Married  Life.  By  Mrs. 
!  W.  Parkes.  5th  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

PARNELL.— A  TREATISE  ON  ROADS; 

Wherein  the  Principles  on  which  Roads  should  be  made  are  explained  and  illustrated  by  the 
Plans,  Specifications,  and  Contracts  made  use  of  by  Thomas  Telford,  Esq.  on  the  Holynead 
Road.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  Bart.,  Hon.  Merab.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.  London. 
Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  8vo.  with  9  large  Plates,  1/.  Is.  cloth. 

PATON  (A.  A.)— SERVIA,  THE  YOUNGEST  MEMBER  OF  THE  EUROPEAN 

FAMILY ;  or,  a  Residence  in  Belgrade,  and  Travels  through  the  Highlands  and  Wood¬ 
lands  of  the  Interior,  during  the  years  1S43  and  1844.  By  Andrew  Archibald  Paton,  Esq. 
Post  8vo.  with  portrait  and  plate,  12s.  cloth. 

By  the  same  Author. 

THE  MODERN  SYRIANS;  or,  Native  Society  in  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  the  Mountains  of 
1  the  Druses.  Post  8vo.  10s.  Gd.  cloth. 

PEARSON.— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMY: 

l  By  the  Rev.  W.  Pearson,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  etc.  Rector  of  South  Kilworth,  Leicestershire,  and 
Treasurer  to  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London.  2  vols.  4to.  with  Plates,  Jl.  7s.  boards. 
Vol.  1  contains  Tables,  recently  computed,  for  facilitating  the  Reduction  of  Celestial  Obser- 
i  vations  ;  and  a  popular  Explanation  of  their  Construction  and  Use. 

Vol.  2  contains  Descriptions  of  the  various  Instruments  that  have  been  usefully  employed  in 
|  j  determining  the  Places  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  with  an  Account  of  the  Methods  of  Adjusting 
and  Using  them. 

j  PEDESTRIAN  AND  OTHER  REMINISCENCES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD, 

WITH  SKETCHES  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE.  BySylvanus.  Post  8vo.,  with  Frontispiece  and 
1  Vignette  Title.  [In  the  press. 

PERCIVALL.  —THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE; 

Embracing  the  Structure  of  the  Foot.  By  W.  Percivall,  M.R.C.S.  8vo.  1/.  cloth. 

PERCIVALL.— HIPPOPATHOLOCY: 

A  Systematic  Treatise  on  the  Disorders  and  Lameness  of  the  Horse  ;  with  their  Modern  and 
most  approved  Methods  of  Cure;  embracing  the  Doctrines  of  the  Euglisli  and  French  Veteri¬ 
nary  Schools.  By  W.  Percivall,  M.R.C.S.,  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  the  First  Life  Guards. 
3vols.8vo.  Vol.  1,  10s.  Gd. ;  vols.  2  and  3,  14*.  each ,  boards. 

PEREIRA.— A  TREATISE  ON  FOOD  AND  DIET: 

With  Observations  on  the  Dietetical  Regimen  suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive 
Organs ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  principal  Metropolitan  and  other 
Establishments  for  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children,  the  Sick,  etc.  By  Jon.  Pereira, 
M.D.  F.R.S.,  author  of  “  Elements  of  Materia  Medica.”  8vo.  16s.  cloth. 

PERRY  (DR.  W.C.)— GERMAN  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION: 

Or,  the  Professors  and  Students  of  Germany.  By  Walter  C.  Perry,  Phil.  D.  of  the  University 
of  Gdttingen.  Post  8vo.  4s.  6 d.  cloth. 

PESCHEL  (C.  F.)— ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS, 

Part  I.  Ponderable  Bodies.  By  C.  F.  Peschel,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Military  College, 
Dresden,  etc.  etc.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by  E.  West.  Foolscap  8vo. 
with  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts.  7«-  6cf  cloth. 

Part  2. — The  Physics  of  Inponderable  Bodies,  is  nearly  ready. 

PHILLIPS.— AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  MINERALOGY: 

Comprising  a  Notice  of  the  Characters  and  Elements  of  Minerals  ;  with  Accounts  of  the  Places 
and  Circumstances  in  which  they  are  found.  By  William  Phillips,  F.L.S.  M.G.S.  etc.  4th 
Edition,  considerably  augmented  by  R.  Allan,  F.R.S.E.  8vo.  with  numerous  woodcuts, 
12«.  cloth. 

PHILLIPS.  — FIGURES  8c  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  PALEOZOIC  FOSSILS  OF 

CORNWALL,  DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET;  observed  in  the  course  of  the  Ordnance 
Geological  Survey  of  that  District.  By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.  F.G.S.  etc.  Published  by 
Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.  M.  Treasury.  8vo.  with  60  Plates,  comprising 
very  numerous  Figures,  9«.  cloth. 

PHILLIPS.— A  CUIDE  TO  GEOLOGY. 

By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.  G.S.  etc.  Foolscap  8vo.  with  Plates,  5 8.  cloth. 

PHILLIPS— A  TREATISE  ON  GEOLOGY. 

By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.  G.S.  etc.  2  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles  and  Woodcuts. 
12s.  cloth. 

PLOUGH  (THE): 

A  Journal  of  Agricultural  and  Rural  Affairs.  8vo.  25.  6 d.  each  number,  sewed. 

[Published  Monthly. 

PLYMLEY  (PETER).— LETTERS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  CATHOLICS 

TO  MY  BROTHER  ABRAHAM,  WHO  LIVES  IN  THE  COUNTRY.  By  Peter  Plyraley. 
21st  Edition.  Post8vo.  Is.  cloth. 
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POISSON  (S.  D.)-A  treatise  on  mechanics. 

By  S .  D.  Poisson.  Second  Edition.  Translated  from  the  French,  and  illustrated  with 
Explanatory  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Harte,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
2  volumes,  8vo.  U.  8s.  cloth. 

PORTER.— A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SILK. 

By  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  author  of  “The  Progress  of  the  Nation,' ” etc.  Fcap.  8vo.  with 
Vignette  Title,  and  39  Engravings  on  Wood,  6*.  cloth. 


PORTER.— A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURES  OF  PORCELAIN  AND 

GLASS.  By  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title  and  5U  Wood- 
cuts,  6 s.  cloth. 

PORTLOCK.  -  REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF 

LONDONDERRY,  and  of  Parts  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  examined  and  described  under 
the  Authority  of  the  Master-General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  By  J.  E.  Portlock,  F.R.S.  etc. 
8vo.  with  48  Plates,  24a.  cloth. 

POWELL.— THE  HISTORY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

From  the  Earliest  Periods  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Baden  Powell,  M.  A.,  Savilian  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Fcap.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

PYCROFT.— A  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  READING; 

Adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Capacity.  With  Anecdotes  of  Men  of  Genius.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Pycroft,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  author  of  “Greek  Grammar  Practice,'’ 
“  Latin  Grammar  Practice,”  etc.  Foolscap  8vo.,  6a.  6 d.  cloth. 

QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Edited  by  David  Thomas  Ansted,  M.A.  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  ;  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Geology  in  King’s  College,  Loudon;  Vice-Secretary  of  the  Geological  Society. 
8vo.  4s.  each  number,  sewed.  [ Published  Quarterly. 

RANKE  (PROFESSOR).— RANKE’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Translated  by  Sarah  Austin,  translator  of  Ranke’s  “  History  of  the  Popes.’’  Vols.  1  and  2* 
8vo.  30s.  cloth. 


REECE.— THE  MEDICAL  GUIDE: 

For  the  use  of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families,  Seminaries,  and  Junior  Practitioners  in  Medi¬ 
cine;  comprising  a  complete  Modern  Dispensatory,  and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  distin- 

Biishing  Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention,  Cure,  and  Palliation  of  the  Diseases  incident  to  the 
uman  Frame.  By  It.  Reece,  M.D.,  late  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Loudon, 
etc.  16th  Edition.  8vo.  12s.  boards. 

REID  (DR .)  — ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

VENTILATION  :  with  Remarks  on  Warming,  Exclusive  Lighting,  and  the  Communication 
ofSound.  By  D.  B.  Reid,  M.D.  F.R.S. E.  etc.  8vo.  with  Diagrams,  and  320  Engravings  on 
Wood,  16s.  cloth. 

“A  complete  development  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  ventilation,  made  known  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time.  There  is  not  a  chapter  that  does  not  offer  a  great  number  of 
novel  and  important  suggestions ,  well  worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  alike  of  the 
public  and  the  professions.  Dr.  Reid's  work  is,  besides,  full  of  carious  illustrations ;  the 
descriptions  and  application  of  the  ‘ principles'  being  interspersed  throughout  with  a 
variety  of  amusing  anecdotes  bearing  upon  the  general  subject."— Morning  Chronicle. 

REPTON.— THE  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  8c  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

of  the  late  Humphrey  Repton,  Esq.;  being  his  entire  Works  on  these  subjects.  A  New 
Edition,  with  an  Historical  and  Scientific  Introduction,  a  systematic  Analysis,  a  Biographical 
Notice,  Notes,  and  a  copious  Alphabetical  Index.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.,  etc.  8vo.  with 
a  Portrait  and  upwards  of  250  Engravings,  30s.  cloth  ;  with  coloured  Plates,  31.  6s.  cloth. 

REYNARD  THE  FOX  ; 

A  renowned  Apologue  of  the  Middle  Age.  Reproduced  in  Rhyme.  Embellished  throughout 
with  Scroll  Capitals,  in  Colours,  from  Wood-block  Letters  made  expressly  for  this  work,  after 
Designs  of  the  12th  and  13th  Centuries.  With  an  Introduction.  By  Samuel  Naylor,  late  of 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  Large  square  8vo.  18s.  vellum  cloth. 

RIDDLE-A  COMPLETE  ENGLISH- LATIN  AND  LATIN-ENCLISH  DIC¬ 
TIONARY,  from  the  best  sources,  chiefly  German.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  4th 
Edition.  8vo.  31s.  6 d.  cloth. 

Separately — The English-Latin  Dictionary,  10«.  6 d.  cloth;  the  Latin-English  Dictionary, 
21s.  cloth. 

RIDDLE.— A  DIAMOND  LATIN-ENCLISH  DICTIONARY. 

A  Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and  right  Accentuation  of  Latin  Classical  Words.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  Royal32mo.  4s.  bound.  1 

RIDDLE.- LETTERS  FROM  AN  ABSENT  GODFATHER; 

Or,  a  Compendium  of  Religious  Instruction  for  Young  Persons.  By  the  Rev.  J  .  E.  Riddle, 
M.A.  Foolscap  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 
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RIDDLE.— ECC LESIASTIC A L  CHRONOLOGY ; 

Or,  Annals  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  its  Foundation  to  the  present  Time.  Containing  a 
View  of  General  Church  History,  and  the  Course  of  Secular  Events  ;  the  Limits  of  the  Church 
and  its  Relations  to  the  State ;  Controversies  ;  Sects  and  Parties  ;  Rites,  Institutions,  and 
Discipline  ;  Ecclesiastical  Writers.  The  whole  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  Dates,  and 
divided  into  Seven  Periods.  To  which  are  added.  Lists  of  Councils  and  Popes,  Patriarchs, 
and  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  8vo.  15*.  cloth. 

RITCHIE  (ROBERT.)— RAILWAYS:  THEIR  RISE  AND  PROGRESS,  AND 

CONSTRUCTION,  with  Remarks  on  Railway  Accidents,  and  Proposals  for  their  prose¬ 
cution.  By  Robert  Ritchie,  Esq.  Fcap.  8vo.  [ Nearly  ready. 

RIVERS.— THE  ROSE  AMATEUR’S  CUIDE : 

Containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in 
their  respective  Families ;  their  History  and  mode  of  Culture.  By  T.  Rivers,  Jun.  Third 
Edition,  corrected  and  improved.  Foolscap  8vo.  6*.  cloth. 

ROBERTS  (GEORGE).— THE  LIFE,  PROCRESSES,  AND  REBELLION  OF 

JAMES  DUKE  OF  MONMOUTH,  to  his  Capture  and  Execution:  with  a  full  Account  of 
the  Bloody  Assizes,  and  copious  Biographical  Notices.  By  George  Roberts,  author  of  ‘‘The 
History  of  Lyme  Regis/’ .etc.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  Maps,  and  other  Illustra¬ 
tions,  24*.  cloth. 

ROBERTS.— AN  ETYMOLOCICAL  AND  EXPLANATORY  DICTIONARY  OF 

the  TERMS  and  LANGUAGE  of  GEOLOGY ;  designed  for  the  early  Student,  and  those 
who  have  not  made  great  progress  in  the  Science.  By  G.  Roberts.  Foolscap  8vo.  6*.  cloth. 

ROBINSON— CREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  E.  Robinson,  D.D.,  author  of  “  Biblical  Researches.”  Edited,  with  careful  revision, 
corrections,  etc.,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bloomfield.  8vo.  18*.  cloth. 

ROGERS.— THE  VECETABLE  CULTIVATOR: 

Containing  a  plain  and  accurate  Description  of  all  the  different  Species  of  Culinary  Vegetables, 
with  the  most  approved  Method  of  Cultivating  them  by  Natural  and  Artificial  Means,  and  the 
best  Modes  of  Cooking  them;  alphabetically  arranged.  Together  with  a  Description  of  the- 
Physical  Herbs  in  General  Use.  Also,  some  Recollections  of  the  Life  of  Philip  Miller,  F.  A.S., 
Gardener  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Apothecaries  at  Chelsea.  By  John  Rogers,  author 
of  “The  Fruit  Cultivator.”  2d  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

ROME.— THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME  (IN  THE  CABINET  CYCLOP/EDIA). 

2  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12*.  cloth. 

ROSCOE.— LIVES  OF  EMINENT  BRITISH  LAWYERS. 

By  Henry  Roscoe,  Esq.  Foolscap  Svo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

SANDBY  (REV.  G.)- MESMERISM  AND  ITS  OPPONENTS: 

With  a  Narrative  of  Cases.  By  the  Rev.  George  Sandbv,  Jun.,  Vicar  of  Flixton,  and  Rector 
of  All  Saints  with  St.  Nicholas,  South  Elmham,  Suffolk;  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny.  Foolscap  8vo.  6*.  cloth. 

SANDFORD  (REV.  JOHN).-PAROCHIALIA, 

or  Church,  School,  and  Parish.  By  the  Rev.  John  Sandford,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Dunchurch, 
Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Hon.  Canon  of  Worcester,  and  Rural  Dean. 

8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  16*.  cloth. 

SANDFORD.— WOMAN  IN  HER  SOCIAL  AND  DOMESTIC  CHARACTER. 

By  Mrs.  John  Sandford.  6th  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.  6*.  cloth. 

SANDFORD.— FEMALE  IMPROVEMENT. 

By  Mrs.  John  Sandford.  2d  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

SANDHURST  COLLECE  MATHEMATICAL  COURSE. 

ELEMENTS  of  ARITHMETIC  and  ALGEBRA.  By  W.  Scott,  Esq.,  A.M.  and  F.R.A.S. 
Second  Mathematical  Professor  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst.  Being  the 
First  Volume  of  the  Sandhurst  Course  of  Mathematics.  Svo.  16*.  bound. 

ELEMENTS  of  GEOMETRY  ;  consisting  of  the  first  Four  and  Sixth  Books  of  Euclid,  chiefly 
from  the  Text  of  Dr.  Robert  Sirnson  ;  with  the  principal  Theorems  in  Proportion,  and  a 
Course  of  Practical  Geometry  on  the  Ground  ;  also.  Four  Tracts  relating  to  Circles,  Planes, 
and  Solids,  with  one  on  Spherical  Geometry.  By  JohnNarrien,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst.  Being  the  2d  Volume  of  the  Sandhurst  Course  of 
Mathematics.  8vo.  with  many  Diagrams,  10*.  6 d.  bound. 

PLAIN  TRIGONOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION;  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Military  College, 
Sandhurst.  By  W.  Scott,  Esq.  A.M.  and  F.R.A.S.,  Second  Mathematical  Master  in  the  Insti¬ 
tution.  Being  the  3d  Volume  of  the  Sandhurst  Course  of  Mathematics.  8vo.  9 s.6d.  bound. 
PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMY  and  GEODESY ;  Including  the  Projections  of  the  Sphere, 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Bv  John  Narrien,  F.R.S.  and  R. A. S.  Professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst.  Being  the  5th  Volume  of  the  Sandhurst 
Mathematical  Course.  8vo.  14*.  bound. 

SCIILE1DEN  (PROF. )— PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BOTANY. 

By  M.  J.  Schleiden,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Jena.  Translated  by  E.  Lankester,  M.D.  F.L.S. 

Svo.  with  numerous  wood  engravings.  [In  the  press. 
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SCOTT. — THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12*.  cloth. 

SEAWARD.— SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD’S  NARRATIVE  OF  HIS  SHIPWRECK, 

and  consequent  Discovery  of  certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea:  with  a  Detail  of  many 
extraordinary  and  highly  interesting  Events  in  his  Life,  from  1733  to  1749,  as  written  in  his 
own  Diary.  Edited  by  Miss  Jane  Porter.  3d  Edition,  with  a  New  Nautical  and  Geographical 
Introduction,  containing  Extracts  from  a  Paper  by  Mr,  C.  F.  Collett,  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
identifying  the  Islands  described  by  Sir  Edward  Seaward.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  2D.  clotn. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS: 

From  Chaucer  to  Withers.  With  Biographical  Sketches,  by  R.  Southey,  LL.D.  Medium 
8vo.  30*.  cloth  ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  31*.  6 d. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS: 

With  Biographical  and  Critical  Prefaces  by  Dr.  Aikin.  A  New  Edition,  with  Supplement 
by  Lucy  Aikin,  consisting  of  Selections  from  the  Works  of  Crabbe,  Scott,  Coleridge, 
Pringle,  Charlotte  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Barbauld.  Medium  8vo.  18*.  cloth. 

*„*  The  peculiar  feature  of  these  two  works  i*,  that  the  Poems  included  are  printed  entire , 
without  mutilation  or  abridgment ;  a  feature  not  possessed  by  any  similar  work ,  and  adding 
obviously  to  their  interest  and  utility. 

SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT  (THE). 

[St.  Matthew  v.vi.vii.]  Intended  for  a  Birthday-Present,  or  Gift-Book  for  all  Seasons. 
Printed  in  Gold  and  Colours,  in  the  Missal  Style,  with  Ornamental  Borders  by  Owen  Jones, 
Architect,  and  an  Illuminated  Frontispiece  by  W.  Boxall,  Esq.  A  new  edition.  Foolscap  4to. 
in  a  rich  brocaded  silk  cover,  manufactured  expressly,  21*.;  or  bound  in  morocco,  in  the 
Missal  style,  by  Hayday,  25*. 

SHAKSPEARE,  BY  BOWDLER. 

THE  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE  ,  in  which  nothing  is  added  to  the  Original  Text ;  but  those 
Words  and  Expressions  are  omitted  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud.  By  T. 
Bowdler,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Seventh  Edition.  8vo.  with36  Illustrations  after  Smirke,  etc.  30*. 
cloth  ;  with  gilt  edges,  31*.  6 d. 

*,•  A  LIBRARY  EDITION,  without  Illustrations,  8  vols.Svo.  41. 14*.  6 d.  boards. 

SHELLEY,  ETC.— LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  LITERARY  MEN  OF 

ITALY,  SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL.  By  Mrs.  Shelley,  Sir  D.  Brewster,  J .  Montgomery,  etc. 
3  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18*.  cloth. 

SHELLEY.- LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  FRENCH  WRITERS. 

By  Mrs.  Shelley  and  others.  2  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12*.  cloth. 

SHORT  WHIST : 

Its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Laws  ;  with  Observations  to  make  anyone  a  Whist  Player;  containing 
also  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassiuo,  Ecarte,  Cribbage,  Backgammon.  By  Major  A  *  *  *  *  *. 
9th  Edition.  To  which  are  added,  Precepts  for  Tyros.  By  Mrs.  B  *■*'**  *  Foolscap  8vo. 
3*.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

SISMONDI. — THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ITALIAN  REPUBLICS; 

Or,  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Fall  of  Freedom  in  Italy,  from  A.D.  476  to  1805.  By  J.  C.  L. 
De  Sismondi.  Foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6*.  cloth. 

SISMONDI.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

Comprising  a  View  of  the  Invasion  and  Settlement  of  the  Barbarians.  By  J.  C.L.  De  Sismondi. 
2  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12*.  doth. 

SMITH  (GEORGE).— THE  RELICION  OF  ANCIENT  BRITAIN: 

Or,  a  Succinct  Account  of  the  several  Religious  Systems  which  have  obtained  in  tlii® 
Island  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Norman  Conquest :  including  an  Investigation  into 
the  Early  Progress  of  Error  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  Introduction  of  the  Gospel  into 
Britain,  and  the  State  of  Religion  in  England  till  Popery  had  gained  the  Ascendency.  By 
George  Smith,  F.A.S.  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature.  Foolscap.  8vo.  7«*  cloth. 

SMITH  (GEORGE).— PERILOUS  TIMES: 

Or,  the  Agressions  of  Anti-Christian  Error  on  Scriptural  Christianity:  considered  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Dangers  and  Duties  of  Protestants.  By  George  Smith,  F.A.S .  Member  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  Literature.  Foolscap  8vo.  6*.  cloth. 

“  The  origin ,  the  cause,  and  the  present  aspect  of  the  anti-Christian  error  which  now 
oppresses  us ,  are  eloquently  detailed ,  and  stand  tn  marked  contrast  with  the  great  element  of 
Christianity ,  as  previously  exhibited  by  the  author.  Would  that  the  enemies ,  us  well  as  the 
follower *,  of  Protestantism  would  study  this  work." — Church  and  State  Gazette. 

SMITH  (MRS.  H.)  —  THE  FEMALE  DISCIPLE  OF  THE  FIRST  THREE 

CENTURIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA':  Her  Trials  and  Her  Mission.  By  Mrs.  Henry 
Smith.  Foolscap  8vo.  6*.  cloth. 

Mrs.  Smith's  little  book  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  presenting  a  subject  of  general  interest , 
which  nevertheless  has  hitherto  excited  but  little  attention  out  of  the  schools ,  in  an  attractive 
shape ,  and  of  concisely  embodying  the  substance  of  many  volumes  of  patristic  writings, 
which  in  their  original  form  could  never  be  consulted  by  the  great  majority  of  readers." 

Atlas. 


SMITH.— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  BOTANY. 

By  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  late  President  of  the  Linngean  Society.  7th  Edition,  corrected  ;  in  which 
the  object  of  Smith’s  “  Grammar  of  Botany’'  is  combined  with  that  of  the  ‘'Introduction." 
By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  K.H.  LL.D.  etc.  8vo.  with  36  Steel  Plates,  16a.  cloth; 
with  coloured  Plates,  2/.12a.6<f.  cloth. 

SMITH -COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  ENCLISH  FLORA. 

By  Sir  J.  E.  Smith.  2d  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Corrections.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. 
l2mo.  7»-  6d.  cloth.  THE  SAME  IN  LATIN.  5th  Edition,  12mo.  Is.  6d. 

SMITH— THE  ENCLISH  FLORA. 

By  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  late  President  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  etc. 
6  vols.  Svo.  3/.  12a.  boards. 

CONTENTS: 

Vols.  I.  to  IV.  the  Flowering  Plants  and  the  Ferns,  2/.  8a. 

Vol.V.  Part  1,12a. —  Cryptogamia;  comprising  j  Vol.  V.  Part  2,  12a. — The  Fungi— completing 
the  Mosses.  Hepaticae,  Lichens,  Chara*  the  work,  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  and  the 

cere,  and  Algae.  By  Sir  VV.  J.  Hooker.  '  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley, F.L.S. etc. 

SMITH.— THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH. 

3d  Edition.  3  vols. Svo.  with  Portrait,  36a.  cloth. 

***  This  collection  consists  of  the  Author's  contributions  to  the  “  Edinburgh  Review,” 
Peter  Plymley’s  “ Letters  on  the  Catholics,”  and  other  miscellaneous  works;  to  which  are 
now  first  added— “  Three  Letters  on  Railways;"  “  Letter  to  Mr.  Horner  “  Two  Letters  on 
American  Debts;”  “  A  Prayer “  Changes”  (never  before  published);  “  A  Fragment  on 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church .” 

SOUTHEY,  ETC— LIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ADMIRALS; 

With  an  Introductory  View  of  the  Naval  History  of  England.  By  R.  Southey,  Esq.  and 
R.  Bell,  Esq.  5  vols.  foolscap  8vo.,  with  Vignette  Titles,  1/.  10a.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY  (ROBERT).— OLIVER  NEWMAN; 

A  New  England  Tale  (unfinished)  :  with  other  Poetical  Remains.  By  the  late  Robert 
Southey.  Foolscap  8vo.  uniform  with  the  Ten  Volume  Edition  of  Mr.  Southey’s  Poetical 
Works,  5a.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY’S  (ROBERT)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS: 

Containing  all  the  Author’s  last  Introductions  and  Notes.  Complete  iu  one  volume,  medium 
Svo.  with  Portrait  and  View  of  the  Poet’s  Residence  at  Keswick,  uniform  witli  Byron’s  Poems 
and  Thomas  Moore’s  Poetical  Works,  21a.;  or  42a.  bound  in  morocco,  in  the  best  manner, 
by  Haydny. 

Also,  an  Edition  in  10  vols.  foolscap  Svo.  with  Portrait  and  19  Plates,  21. 10a. ;  morocco,  41. 10a. 
The  following  Works  separately: — 

JOAN  OF  ARC  -  -  Fcap.  8vo.  5a.  cloth.  I  THALABA  -  -  -  Fcap.8vo.  5a.  cloth. 

MADOC .  ,,  5a.  ,,  i  BALLADS,  etc.  2  vols.  „  10a.  ,, 

CURSE  OF  KEHAMA  ,,  5a.  „  |  RODERICK  -  -  -  -  ,,  5a.  „ 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  WOODS  (THE). 

By  the  author  of  “  l'he  Moral  of  Mowers.’’  2d  Edition.  Royal  Svo.  with  23  beautifully 
coloured  Engravings  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  Great  Britain,  1/.  11a.  6 d.  cloth. 

SPOONER.— A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STRUCTURE,  FUNCTIONS,  AND 

DISEASES  of  the  FOOT  and  LEG  of  the  HORSE  ;  comprehending  the  Comparative  Anatomy 
of  these  Parts  iu  other  Animals  ;  embracing  the  subject  of  Shoeing  and  the  properTreatment 
of  the  Foot;  with  the  Rationale  and  F2ffects  of  various  Important  Operations,  and  the  best 
Methods  of  performing  them.  By  W.  C.  Spooner,  M.R.V.U.  12mo.  7a.  6d.  cloth. 

STABLE  TALK  AND  TABLE  TALK;  OR,  SPECTACLES  FOR  YOUNG 

SPORTSMEN.  By  Harry  Hieover.  8vo.  12a.  cloth. 

An  amusing  and  instructive  book.  With  every  thing  connected  with  horseflesh ,  the  road, 
the  turf ,  the  fair,  the  repository ,  Harry  Hieover  is  thoroughly  familiar;  and  his  anecdotes  of 
coaching  (alas  l  that  we  should  write  reminiscences),  of  racing,  o /  horsedealing  in  all  its 
varieties,  of  hunting ,  and  field  sports  in  general ,  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  the  old  sports¬ 
man,  and  may  be  perused  with  profit  by  the  young  one ,  if  he  will  take  warning  from  one 
1  wide  awake. '"—Times. 

STEAM  ENGINE  (THE),  BY  THE  ARTIZAN  CLUB. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine.  By  the  Artizau  Club.  Nos.  1  to  22,  4to.  la.  each,  sewed. 
To  be  completed  in  24  Monthly  Parts,  each  illustrated  by  a  Steel  Plate  and  several  Woodcuts. 

STEBBING  (REV.  H.)— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST, 

From  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1530,  to  the  Eighteenth  Century ;  originally  designed  as  a  Con¬ 
tinuation  of  Milner’s  “  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ.”  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Stebbing, 
D.D.  3  vols.  8vo.  36a.  cloth. 

STEBBING.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 

From  its  Foundation  to  A.D.  1492.  By  the  Rev  •  H.  Stebbing,  M.A.,  etc.  2  vols.foolscap8vo. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  12a.  cloth. 

STEBBING.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Stebbing.  2  vol9.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12a. cloth. 
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STEEL’S  SHIPMASTER’S  ASSISTANT. 

Compiled  for  the  use  of  Merchants,  Owners  and  Masters  of  Ships,  Officers  of  Customs,  and 
all  Persons  connected  with  Shipping  or  Commerce  ;  containing  the  Law  and  Local  Regula¬ 
tions  affecting  the  Ownership,  Cnarge,  and  Management  of  Ships  and  their  Cargoes; 
together  with  Notices  of  other  Matters,  and  all  necessary  Information  for  Mariners.  New 
Edition,  rewritten  throughout.  Edited  by  Graham  Willmore,  Esq.  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law  ; 
the  Customs  and  Shipping  Department  by  George  Clements,  of  the  Customs,  London, 
compiler  of  “The  Customs  Guide;”  The  Exchanges,  etc.  and  Naval  Book-keeping,  by 
William  Tate,  authorof  “  The  Modern  Cambist.”  8vo.2ls.  cloth. 

STEPHENS.— A  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA  ; 

Or,  BEETLES  :  containing  a  Description  of  all  the  Species  of  Beetles  hitherto  ascertained  to 
inhabit  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  etc.  With  a  complete  Index  of  the  Genera.  By  J.  F. 
Stephens,  F.L.S.,  author  of  “  Illustrations  of  Entomology.”  Post  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

STRONG— CREECE  AS  A  KINGDOM: 

A  Statistical  Description  of  that  Country— its  Laws, Commerce,  Resources,  Public  Institutions, 
Army,  Navy,  etc.— from  the  Arrival  of  King  Otho,  in  1833,  down  to  the  present  time.  From 
Official  Documents  and  Authentic  Sources.  By  Frederick  Strong,  Esq.,  Consul  at  Athens  for 
the  Kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Hanover.  8vo.  15a.  cloth. 

SUMMERLY  (MRS.  FELIX).  — THE  MOTHER’S  PRIMER: 

A  Little  Child’s  First  Steps  in  many  Ways.  By  Mrs.  Felix  Summerly.  Fcap.8vo.  printed 
in  Colours,  with  a  Frontispiece  drawn  on  zinc  by  William  Mulready,  lt.A.  la.  sewed. 

SUNDAY  LIBRARY: 

Containing  nearly  one  hundred  Sermons  by  eminent  Divines.  With  Notes,  etc.  by  the 
Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  D.D.  6  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  6  Portraits,  30a.  cloth  ;  neatly  half  bound 
in  morocco,  with  gilt  edes,  21.  12a.  6 d. 


SWAIN SON. — A  PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURAL 

HISTORY.  By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.  Foolscap  8vo.  6a.  cloth. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  NATURAL  HIS¬ 
TORY  &  CLASSIFICATION  of  ANIMALS. 
By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.  Fcap.  8vo.  with 
Vignette  Title,  6a.  cloth. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  CLASSIFICA¬ 
TION  OF  QUADRUPEDS.  By  W.  Swain¬ 
son,  Esq.  Fcap.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  and 
176  Woodcuts,  6a.  cloth. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  CLASSIFICA¬ 
TION  OF  BIRDS.  By  W.  Swainson,  Esq. 
2  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  Vignette  Titles,  and  above 
300  Woodcuts,  128.  cloth. 

HABITS  AND  INSTINCT  OF  ANIMALS. 
By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.  Fcap.  8vo.  with 
Vignette  Title  and  Woodcuts,  6a.  cloth. 

ANIMALS  IN  MENAGERIES.  By  W.  Swain¬ 
son,  Esq.  Fcap.  8vo.  Vignette  Title  and 
numerous  Woodcuts,  6a.  cloth. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  ETC.  OF  FISH, 
AMPHIBIA,  AND  REPTILES.  By  W. 
Swainson,  Esq.  2  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  with 
Vignette  Titles  and  Woodcuts  12a.  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  MALACOLOGY  ;  Or,  the 
Natural  Classi6cation  of  Shells  and  Shell 
Fish.  By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.  Fcap.  8vo.  with 
Vignette  Title  and  Woodcuts,  6a.  cloth. 

HISTORY  AND  NATURAL  ARRANGE¬ 
MENT  OF  INSECTS.  By  W.  Swainson, 
Esq.  and  W.  E.Shuckard,  Esq.  Fcap.Svo. 
with  Vignette Titleand  Woodcuts, 6a.  cloth. 

A  TREATISE  ON  TAXIDERMY;  with  the 
Biography  of  Zoologists,  and  Notices  of 
their  Works.  Fcap.  8vo.  with  Portrait  of 
the  Author,  6a.  cloth. 

SWITZERLAND  —THE  HISTORY  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

Foolscap  Svo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6a.  cloth. 

TATE.-HORATIUS  RESTITUTUS; 

Or,  the  Books  of  Horace  arranged  in  Chronological  Order,  according  to  the  Scheme  of  Dr. 
Bentley,  from  the  Text  of  Gesner,  corrected  and  improved.  With  a  Preliminary  Dissertation, 
very  much  enlarged,  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Works,  on  the  Localities,  and  on  the  Life 
and  Character  of  that  Poet.  By  James  Tate,  M.A.  Second  edition,  to  which  is  now  added, 
an  original  Treatise  on  the  Metres  of  Horace.  8vo.l2a.  cloth. 

TATE  —THE  CONTINUOUS  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINCS  OF 

ST.  PAUL,  on  the  basis  of  the  Acts  ;  with  Intercalary  Matter  of  Sacred  Narrative,  supplied 
from  the  Epistles,  and  elucidated  in  occasional  Dissertations:  with  the  Hora?  Paulinae  of 
Dr.  Paley,  in  a  more  correct  edition,  subjoined.  By  James  Tate,  M. A.,  Canon  Residentiary 
of  St.  Paul’s.  8vo.  with  Map,  138.  cloth. 

TAYLER  (REV  CHARLES  B  >— MARCARET ; 

Or,  the  Pearl.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Peter  s,  Chester,  author 
of  “Lady  Mary;  or.  Not  of  the  World Tractarianism  not  of  God,”  etc.  2d  Edition. 
Foolscap  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

TAYLER  (R EV, CHARLES  B.)- LADY  MARY;  OR,  NOT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s,  Chester ;  author  of  “  Margaret,  or  the 
Pearl,”  etc.  Foolscap  8vo.  6s.  6 d.  cloth. 

TAYLER  (REV.  CHARLES  B.)— TRACTARIANISM  NOT  OF  COD. 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev  C.B.  Tayler,  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  Evening  Lecturer  at  St. 
Mary’s,  Chester ;  author  of  “  Lady  Mary;  or,  Not  of  the  World,”  etc.  Fcap.Svo.  6s.  cloth. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


TAYLER  (REV.  CHARLES  B.)-DORA  MELDER  : 

A  Story  of  Alsace.  By  Mata  Sander.  A  Translation.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler, 
author  of  “  Margaret ;  or,  the  Pearl,”  etc.  Fcap.  8vo.,  with  2  Illustrations,  75.  cloth. 

;  Taylor.— the  statesman. 

By  Henry  Taylor,  Esq.,  author  of  “  Philip  Van  Artevelde.”  12mo.  6*.  6rf.  boards. 

THIRLW ALL. — THE  HISTORY  OF  CREECE. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  Anew  Edition,  revised  ;  with  Notes.  V0I9. 
I.  and  II.  deinySvo.  with  Maps,  12*.  each  cloth.  To  be  completed  in  8  volumes. 

[Vol.  III.  is  in  the  press. 

***  Also ,  an  Edition  in  8  vols.fcap.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles ,  21.  8a.  cloth. 

THOMSON’S  SEASONS. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Corney,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  Seventy-seven  Designs  drawn  on  Wood  by 
the  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Engraved  by  Thompson  and  other  eminent  Engravers. 
Square  crown  Svo.  uniform  with  “Goldsmith’s  Poems,”  21s.  cloth;  in  morocco  in  the  best 
manner  by  Hayday,  36s. 

THOMSON.-AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  ALCEBRA. 

Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  James  Thomson,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  2d.  Edition.  12mo.  5*.  cloth. 

THOMSON  (JOHN).— TABLES  OF  INTEREST, 

At  Three,  Four,  Four-and-a-half,  and  Five  per  Cent.,  from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand, 
and  from  One  to  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-five  Days,  in  a  regular  progression  of  Single 
Days;  with  Interest  at  all  the  above  Rates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and  from  One'  to 
Ten  Years.  Also,  Tables  shewing  the  Exchange  on  Bills,  or  Commission  on  Goods,  etc. 
from  One-eighth  to  Five  per  Cent. ;  and  Tables  shewing  the  Amount  of  any  Salary,  Income, 
Expense,  etc.  by  the  Day,  Month,  or  Year.  To  which  are  prefixed,  a  Table  of  Discount  on 
Bills  at  a  certain  Number  of  Days  or  Months;  and  a  Table  shewing  the  exact  Number  of 
Days,  from  any  Day  throughout  the  Year,  to  the  31st  of  December,  the  usual  Period  to  which 
Interest  is  calculated.  By  John  Thomson,  Accountant  in  Edinburgh.  12mo.8*.  bound. 

THOMSON.— THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK  ROOM, 

Necessary,  in  Aid  of  Medical  Treatment,  for  the  Cure  of  Diseases.  By  Anthony  Todd 
Thomson,  M.D.  F.L.S.  etc.  2d  Edition.  Post  8vo.  10*.  6 d.  cloth. 

TOM  LINE  (BISHOP).— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE: 

Being  the  First  Volume  of  the  Elements  of  Christian  Theology  ;  containing  Proofs  of  the 
Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  a  Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Jews  ; 
an  Account  of  the  Jewish  Sects  ;  and  a  brief  Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  By  the  late  George  Tomlin,  D.D.F.R .S .  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
20th  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.  5s.  6 d.  cloth. 

TOMLINE  (BISHOP).— ELEMENTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOCY  ; 

Containing  Proofs  of  the  Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  a  Summary  of 
the  History  of  the  Jews;  a  Brief  Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  Books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  ;  a  Short  Account  of  the  English  Translations  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  a  Scriptural  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles 
of  Religion.  By  George  Tomline,  D.D.  F.R.S.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Designed 
principally  for  the  use  of  Young  Students  in  Divinity.  14th  Edition.  With  Additional  Notes, 
and  a  Summary  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  By  Henry  Stebbing,  D.D.,  author  of  44  A  History 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  from  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,”  etc.  2  vols.  Svo.  21*.  cloth. 

TOMLINS  —  A  POPULAR  LAW  DICTIONARY; 

Familiarly  explaining  the  Terms  and  Nature  of  English  Law;  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
Persons  not  educated  for  the  Legal  Profession,  ana  affording  Information  peculiarly  useful  to 
Magistrates,  Merchants,  Parochial  Officers,  and  others.  By  Thomas  Edlyue  Tomlins,  Attorney 
and  Solicitor.  Post  8vo.  18*.  cloth. 

The  whole  work  has  been  revised  by  a  Barrister. 

TOOKE.— A  HISTORY  OF  PRICES; 

With  reference  to  the  Causes  of  their  principal  Variations,  from  1792  to  the  Present  Time. 
Preceded  by  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Corn  Trade  in  the  last  Two  Centuries.  By 
Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.  F.R.S.  3  vols.  8vo.  21.  8s.  cloth. 

*,•  Separately,  Vols.  I.  and  II.  36*.;  Vol.  III.  12*. 

TOWNSEND  (CHARLES).— THE  LIVES  OF  TWELVE  EMINENT  JUDGES. 

By  W.  Charles  Townsend,  Esq  A.M.  Recorder  of  Macclesfield  ;  Author  of  “  Memoirs  of 
the  House  of  Commons.”  2  vols.  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

TROLLOPE  (REV.  W.) — ANALECTA  THEOLOCICA: 

A  Critical,  Philological,  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  adapted  to 
the  Greek  Text  ;  compiled  and  digested  from  the  most  approved  sources,  British  and  Foreign, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  the  comparative  weight  of  the  different  Opinions  on  Disputed 
Texts.  By  the  Rev.  William  Trollope,  M.A.  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  and  formerly 
one  of  the  Masters  of  Christ’s  Hospital.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  1/.  12*.  cloth. 
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TURNER.— THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Philosophically  considered.  By  S.  Turner,  F.S.A.  R.A.S.L.  New  Edit.  3  vols.  8vo.  42*.  bds. 
Vol.  1  considers  the  Creation  and  System  of  the  Earth,  and  its  Vegetable  and  Animal  Races 
and  Material  Laws,  and  Formation  of  Mankind. 

Vol.  2,  the  Divine  Economy  in  its  special  Relation  to  Mankind,  and  in  the  Deluge,  and  the 
History  of  Human  Affairs. 

Vol.  3,  the  Provisions  for  the  Perpetuation  and  Support  of  the  Human  Race,  the  Divine  System 
of  our  Social  Combinations,  and  the  Supernatural  History  of  the  World. 

TURNER  (SHARON).— RICHARD  III.: 

A  Poem.  By  Sharon  Turner,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  and  R.A.S.L.,  author  of  “The  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,"  “The  Sacred  History  of  the  World,"  etc.  Foolscap  Svo.  7 *.6d.,  cloth. 

TURNER.— THE  HISTORY  OF  ENCLAND, 

From  the  Earliest  P-eriod  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.  By  SharonTurner,  Esq. F.A.S.  R.A.S.L. 
New  Edition.  12  vols.  Svo.  81.  3s.  cloth. 

%*  Or  in  four  separate  portions,  as  follows 
THE  HISTORY  of  the  ANGLO-SAXONS;  6th  Edition.  3  vols.  8vo.  2/.  5s.  boards. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  during  the  MIDDLE  AGES;  comprising  the  Reigns  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  3d  Edition.  5  vols.  8vo.  31.  boards. 
THE  HISTORY  of  the  REIGN  of  HENRY  VIII.;  comprising  the  Political  History  of  the 
commencement  of  the  English  Reformation  :  3d  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  26s.  boards. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  REIGNS  of  EDWARD  VI.,  MARY,  and  ELIZABETH  ;  being  the 
Second  Part  of  the  Modern  History  of  England.  3d  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  32s.  boards. 

TURNER.— A  TREATISE  ON  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  HORSE, 

And  a  New  System  of  Shoeing,  by  One-sided  Nailing;  and  on  the  Nature,  Origin,  and 
Symptoms  of  the  Navicular  Joint  Lameness,  with  Preventive  and  Curative  Treatment.  By 
James  Turner,  M.R.V.C.  Royal  8vo.  7»- 6d.  boards. 

TURTON’S  (DR.)  MANUAL  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESHWATER  SHELLS  OF 

THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A  new  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  with  considerable 
Additions.  By  John  Edward  Gray,  Keeper  of  the  Zoological  Collection  in  the  British  Museum. 
Post  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  and  12  coloured  Plates,  15s.  cloth. 

TYTLER  (PROFESSOR).  —  PROFESSOR  TYTLER’S  ELEMENTS  OF 

GENERAL  HISTORY,  Ancient  and  Modern,  with  Dr.  Nares’ Continuation.  A  new  Edition, 
revised  and  continued  to  the  Death  of  William  IV.  8vo.  with  7  Maps.  14s.  cloth. 

URE.— DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  MINES; 

Containing  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  M.G.S.  M.A.S.  Lond. ;  M.  Acad.  N.S.  Philad. ;  S.  Ph.  Soc.  N.  Germ.  Hanov. ;  Mullii. 
etc.  etc.  Third  Edition,  corrected.  8vo.  with  1240  Woodcuts,  50s.  cloth. 

By  the  same  Author, 

SUPPLEMENT  OF  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS.  2d  Edition.  8vo.  14*.  cloth. 

VON  ORL1CH  (C APT.)— TRAVELS  IN  INDIA, 

And  the  adjacent  Countries,  in  1842  and  1843.  By  Capt.  Leopold  Von  Orlich.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  H.  Evans  Lloyd,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  coloured  Frontispieces,  and 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood,  25*.  cloth. 

WALKER  (GEO.)— CHESS  STUDIES  : 

Comprising  1000  Games  actually  Played  during  the  last  Half  Century  ;  presenting  a  unique 
Collection  of  Classical  and  Brilliant  Specimens  of  Chess  Skill  in  every  stage  of  the  Game, 
and  forming  an  Encyclopaedia  of  Reference.  By  George  Walker.  Medium  8vo.  10*.  6 d.  sewed. 

WATERTON.— ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Chiefly  Ornithology.  By  Charles  Waterton,  Esq.,  author  of  **  Wanderings  in  South 
America.”  With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and  a  View  of  Walton  Hall.  5th  Edition, 
foolscap  Svo.  8*.  cloth. 

SECOND  SERIES.  With  Continuation  of  Mr.  Waterton’s  Autobiography.  2d  Edition,  fcap. 
8vo.  with  Vignette  by  T.  Creswick,  A.R.A.  6s.  6d.  cloth 

WATTS  (A.A.)-LYRICS  OF  THE  HEART, 

With  other  Poems.  By  Alaric  A.  Watts.  Illustrated  by  40  highly-finished  Line  Engravings, 
from  the  Designs  of  many  of  the  eminent  modern  Painters,  by  the  best  Engravers  ot  the  age. 
Square  crown  8vo.  printed  and  embellished  uniformly  with  Rogers's  “  Italy”  and  “  Poems,” 
31*.  6d.  boards  ;  or  proof  impressions,  63*.  boards  ;  proofs  before  letters,  on  4to.  colombier, 
India  paper  (only  50  copies  printed),  price  51. 5s.  [Af  Easter. 

WEBSTER.— AN  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  ; 

Comprising  such  subjects  as  are  most  immediately  connected  with  Housekeeping;  as, 
The  Construction  of  Domestic  Edifices,  with  the  modes  of  Warming,  Ventilating,  and 
Lighting  them— A  description  of  the  various  articles  of  Furniture,  with  the  nature  of  their 
Materials— Duties  of  Servants— A  general  account  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Substances 
used  as  Food,  and  the  methods  of  preserving  and  preparing  them  by  Cooking— Making 
Bread— The  Chemical  Nature  and  the  Preparation  of  all  kinds  of  Fermented  Liquors  used 
as  Beverage  —  Materials  employed  in  Dress  and  the  Toilet  —  Business  of  the  Laundry  — 
Description  of  the  various  Wheel  Carriages — Preservation  of  Health— Domestic  Medicine, 
etc.  etc.  etc.  By  Thomas  Webster,  F.G.S.,  etc.;  assisted  by  the  late  Mrs.  Parkes,  author 
of  “  Domestic  Duties.”  8vo.  with  nearly  1000  Woodcuts.  50*.  cloth. 
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NEW  WORKS,  ETC.  PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN  AND  CO. 


WARDLA  W.— DISCOURSES  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  POINTS  OF  THE  SOCINIAN 

CONTROVERSY— the  Unity  of  God,  and  the  Trinity  of  Persons  iu  the  Godhead— the  Supreme 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ— the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  -  the  Christian  Character,  etc. 

By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.  5th  Edition.  8vo.  15a.  cloth.  • 

WEIL  (DR.)— THE  BIBLE,  THE  KORAN,  AND  THE  TALMUD: 

Or,  Biblical  Legends  of  the  Mahometans  and  Hebrews,  from  Arabic  and  Hebrew  Sources. 

By  Dr.  Weil,  of  Heidelberg-.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Douglas,  A.M.  Fcap  8vo. 

£  Just  ready . 

WEI.SFORD  (HENRY).— ON  THE  ORICIN  AND  RAMIFICATIONS  OF  THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE;  preceded  by  an  Inquiry  into  the  Primitive  Seats,  Early  Migrations, 
and  Final  Settlements,  of  the  principal  European  Nations.  By  Henry  Welsford.  8vo.l0«.firf. 
cloth. 

WESTWOOD  (J.  0).— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  MODERN  CLASSIFI¬ 
CATION  OF  INSECTS;  founded  on  the  Natural  Habits  and  compounding  Organisation  of 
the  different  Families.  By  J.O.  Westwood,  F.  L.  S.  etc.  etc.  etc.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  21.  7s.  cloth. 

WHITLEY  (NICHOLAS).— THE  APPLICATION  OF  CEOLOCY  TO  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE.  and  to  the  Improvement  and  Valuation  of  Land  ;  with  the  Nature  and  Properties  of 
Soils,  and  the  Principles  of  Cultivation.  By  Nicholas  Whitley,  Land-Surveyor.  Svo.  7«.  6rf. 
cloth. 

I  WIGAN  (DR.  A.  L  )— THE  DUALITY  OF  THE  MIND, 

Proved  by  the  Structure,  Functions,  and  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  and  by  the  Phenomena 
of  Mental  Derangement;  and  shewn  to  be  essential  to  Moral  Responsibility.  With  an  i 
Appendix.  1.  On  the  Influence  of  Religion  on  Insanity;  2.  Conjectures  bn  the  Nature  of  | 
the  Mental  Operations ;  3.  On  the  Management  of  Lunatic  Asylums.  By  A.  L.  Wigan,  M.D. 
8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

WILBERFORCE  fW.)  — A  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PREVAILING 

RELIGIOUS  SYSTEMS  OF  PROFESSED  CHRISTIANS,  in  the  Higher  and  Middle  | 
Classes  in  this  Country,  contrasted  with  Real  Christianity  By  William  Wilberforce,  Esq. 
M.P.  for  the  County  of  York.  17th  Edition.  8vo.  8s.  boards. 

***  19th  Edition.  12mo.  4s.  Grf.  boards. 

WILKINSON.— THE  ENCINES  OF  WAR,  ETC. 

Being  a  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Projectile  Instruments  and  Engines  of  Warfare  and 
Sporting;  including  the  Manufacture  of  F'ire  Arms,  the  History  and  Manufacture  of  Gun¬ 
powder,  of  Swords,  and  of  the  cause  of  the  Damascus  Figure  in  Sword  Blades,  with  some 
Observations  on  Bronze :  to  which  are  added,  Remarks  on  some  Peculiarities  of  Iron,  and  on 
the  extraordinary  Effect  produced  by  the  Action  of  Sea  Water  on  Cast  Iron  ;  with  Details  of 
the  various  miscellaneous  Experiments.  By  H.  Wilkinson,  M.R.A.S.  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

WILLIS  (NP.)— DASHES  AT  LIFE  WITH  A  FREE  PENCIL. 

ByN.P.  Willis,  Esq.,  author  of Pencillings  by  the  Way,”  “  Inklings  of  Adventure,”  etc. 

I  8  vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6rf.  boards. 

“ An  exceedingly  amusing  bookt  dashed  of  with  the  freest  of  pencils."—  Bell’s  Messenger. 

!  WILLOUGHBY  (LADY)- A  DIARY. 

Purporting  to  be  by  the  LADY  WILLOUGHBY  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  I.,  embracing  some 
Passages  of  her  Domestic  History  from  1635  to  1648.  3d  edition.  Square  foolscap  8vo. 

8«.  boards  ,  or  18s.  bound  in  morocco  ( old  style.) 

*„*  This  volume  is  printed  and  bound  in  the  style  of  the  period  to  which  The  Diary  refers.  , 
“  The  great  charm  of  the  book ,  which  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  lay  it  aside  until  [ 
|  wholly  perused ,  is  its  beautiful  simplicity ,  united  to  the  most  touching  pathos ,  ever  and  anon  ' 
relieved  by  little  notices  of  household  cares ,  and  sweet  pictures  of  domestic  felicity." 

Scotsman. 

WINTER  (J.  W.)— THE  HORSE  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE: 

Or,  Suggestions  on  his  Natural  and  General  History,  Varieties,  Conformation,  Paces,  Age,  | 
Soundness,  Stabling,  Condition,  Training,  and  Shoeing.  With  a  Digest  of  Veterinary  ' 
Practice.  By  W.  Winter,  M.R.C.V.S.L.  Member  of  th#  Association  Litteraire  d'Egypte, 
late  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  Mehemet  Ali  and  Ibrahim  Pasha.  8vo.  10s.  6 d.  cloth. 

ZOOLOGY  OF  THE  VOYACE  OFH.M.SS-  EREBUS  AND  TERROR. 

Under  the  Command  of  Capt.  Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  R.N.  F\R.S.  during  the  years  1839, 
40,41,42,43.  Published  by]Authority  of  the  Lord’s  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  Edited 
by  John  Richardson,  M.D.  F.R.S.  etc. ;  and  John  Edward  Gray,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Parts  I.  to  X 
i  Royal  4to.  with  numerous  coloured  and  plain  Plates,  10*.  each,  sewed. 

To  be  completed  in  about  15  parts. 

ZUMPT  (PROF.)— A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANCUACE. 

Bv  C.  G.  Zumpt,  Ph.  D.  Professor  in  the  University,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Academv  of 
Berlin.  Translated  from  the  9th  Edition  of  the  original,  and  adapted  to  the'use  of  English 
Students,  by  Leonhard  Schmitz,  Ph.  D.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  ;  with 
1  numerous  Additions  and  Corrections  by  the  Author.  Svo.  14s.  cloth. 

“  Dr.  Schmitz's  worh  Is  henceforward  beyond  question  the  authorized  version  of  Zumpt's 
Grammar ;  a  booh  which  well  deserves  its  great  celebrity ,  and  the  high  esteem  by  which  it 
is  held  by  the  best  scholars."— Examiner. 
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